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ESSAY  I. 

On  tha  various  degrees  of  Heat  in  living  and 

dead  Bodies. 


I.  Of  the  way  of  computing  the  different  degrees  of 

Heat. 

jVIany  of  the  ancients  entertained  strange 
notions  of  the  nature  of  heat.  They  supposed 
it  in  different  subjects  to  differ  in  kind  as 
well  as  quantity.  They  talked  of  the  Ce- 
lestial Heat,  as  differing  much  in  its  nature 
from  the  heats  commonly  produced  on  our 
earth.  And  these,  too,  they^thought  to  be  of 
quite  different  natures  in  the  different  bodies 
"wherein  they  are  lodged.  The  heat  of  the  fire, 
or  of  hot  water,  or  of  fermenting  substances, 
they  considered  as  altogether  distinct  from 
the  heat  of  animals.  Aiid  this  they  distin- 
guished into  natural  and  preternatural,  or 
Volume  VI. 
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morbid,  as  sorts  of  heat  quite  different  from 
one  another.  And  those,  too,  they  reckoned 
of  different  natures  in  the  different  species  of 
animals.  Doctrines  and  ways  of  speaking  of 
this  sort,  set  up  by  the  Peripatetic  school,  and 
too  much  adopted  by  Galen  and  the  physicians 
after  him,  continued  long  in  the  world ;  and 
were  also  countenanced  by  the  chymists,  who 
profefsed  and  valued  themselves  on  a  more 
than  ordinary  knowledge  of  the  sccrqts  and 
operations  of  heat. 

Gomez  Pcreira,  who  was  amongst  the  first 
that  dared  to  think  freely  in  philosophy  as  well 
as  physic,  ventured  to  affirm*  all  heat,  whether 
of  an  elementary,  igneous,  or  animal  kind,  to 
be  of  one  and  the  same  nature ;  that  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  or  any  other  elementary  heat,  did 
not  differ  from  that  of  animals  but  in  degree ; 
and  that  the  heat  of  a  man  in  a  fever  differed 
only  by  its  cxcefs  from  that  of  a  roan  in  health; 
and  that  the  heats  of  other  animals  did  not 
differ  specifically,  but  only  in  quantity,  from 
one  another,  or  from  that  of  the  human  kind. 


*Nov.  Med.  cap.  ii.  p.  7,  9.  cap.  ill.  p.  12,  17,  20, 
23,  24,  25. 
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The  learned  Telesius^  though  he  was  sen- 
sible of  the  great  variety  of  the  degrees  of 
heat  in  bodies,  thought  that  the  determining 
them  and  ascertaining  their  differences  to  be 
almost  impofsible.  So  that  he  declines  taking 
the  trouble  of  any  such  inquiry. 

How  fond  would  he  have  been  of  the  ways 
of  measuring  heat  found  out  since  his  time  ? 
Though  for  his  own  part  he  absolutely  despairs 
of  doing  it,  especially  with  any  tolerably 
accuracy. 

The  nature  of  heat  my  Lord  Verulam  seems 
to  have  considered  with  more  than  ordinary 
attention ;  and  gives  his  doctrine  de  forma 
calidi*,  by  way  of  example  for  managing 
philosophical  subjects.  He  found  all  the  va- 
rious heats  not  to  differ  in  kind,  but  in  their 
various  intensities,  durations,  and  other  modifi- 
cations and  accidents  f. 

Sanctorius'  thermometer,  given  out  to  the 
world  about  that  time,  showed  all  kinds  of 

♦  Nov.  Org.  11.  II,  12,  13,  18,  20, 
t  Ibid.  p.  189,  196,   197,  200,  206,  208,  220,  252, 
253,  254. 
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heat  to  have  a  similar  effect  in  dilating  the  air; 
according  to  whose  various  expansions,  the 
various  intensities  of  those  heats,  of  whatever 
kinds,  were  to  be  judged.  The  same  was 
soon  found  to  hold  in  other  fluids.  And  at 
length  the  firmest  bodies  themselves  were,  by 
undeniable  proofs,  found  to  swell  by  the  ap- 
plication of  heat  of  any  sort.  And  from  the 
various  degrees  of  those  dilatations  alone  we 
must  take  our  measures  of  the  various  degrees 
of  heat  in  bodies. 

But  ivherc  shall  we  begin  to  reckon  the 
heat  of  bodies,  or  their  greatest  natural  con- 
tractions, or  the  limits  of  heat  and  cold  ? 
Many  things,  when  first  proposed,  look  singu- 
lar and  odd,  that,  after  laying  aside  prejudices, 
by  mature  consideration  become  familiar  and 
easy ;  and  of  the  truth  of  which  we  come  at 
length  to  be  fully  satisfied.  We  commonly 
conceive  water,  when  once  frozen  and  turned 
to  ice,  to  have  lost  all  heat,  and  so  to  have  be- 
come absolutely  cold  ;  on  which  account  many 
philosophers  did  too  hastily  begin  their  reck- 
onings of  heat  from  this  point.  But  as  various 
fluids,  such  as  melted  wax,  melted  tallow, 
oil,  wine,  brandy,  &c.  lose  their  fluidity  at 
various  degrees  of  heat,  and  after  that  may 
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still  grow  colder  and  colder  in  their  firm  state ; 
just  so,  after  water  begins  to  freeze,  we  know 
from  many  considerations  it  can  become  still 
much  colder.     That  is,  that  in  frozen  water 
there  is  still  a  considerable  quantity  of  heat; 
which  by  degrees  grows  lefs  and  lefs,  till  the 
cold  becomes  intolerable  to  us  mortals ;  as  in 
the  dead  of  winter  in  the  northern  intemperate 
climates,  where  men  cannot  live  without  more 
than  ordinary  shelter  from  the  extreme  seve- 
rity of  the  weather.     The  air  is  oftentimes  as 
much  colder  than  water  beginning  to  freeze, 
as  such  water  is  colder  than   our  summer 
weather.     We  reckon  it  warm  when  the  fluid 
in  the  thermometer  is  raised  to  gr.  64  ;  it  is  at 
gr.  32  when  water  freezes ;  and  such  colds 
have  been  often  seen  as  to  bring  it  down  to 
gr.  O,  the  beginning  of  the  sc^le,  nearly  the 
cold  produced  by  a  mixture  of  ^now  and  salt 

Not  as  if  this  was  the  lowest  degree  of 
heat,  or  the  greatest  degree  of  cold  that  na- 
ture has  ever  been  observed  to  produce  on  our 
earth,  as  Dr.  Boerhaave^  seems  to  think,  and 
which  hef,  though  I  know  not  on  whose 


♦  Chem.  I.  p.  162^  164.,  166,  399,  400,  593. 
t  Ibid.  p.  158,  166.  174. 
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testimony,  tells  us  was  the  greatest  cold  that 
Was  observed  in  Iceland  in  the  cold  winter  of 
170}.  The  cold  has  been  sometimes  felt  as 
greats  or  near  as  great  as  this  in  climates  or- 
dinarily  temperate  enough,  and  certainly  much 
Warmer  than  what  we  have  reason  to  believe 
the  bleak  cold  country  of  Iceland  to  be.  At 
GermanopoHs  in  Pennsylvania,  only  in  the  la- 
titude  40^,  an.  173i,  the  cold  brought  the 
mercury  to  gr.  5  *.  In  the  famous  winters 
170}  and  1711,  the  cold  at  Paris  was  such, 
that  it  would  have  brought  down  the  mercury 
in  our  thermometer  to  gr.  8  f.  At  Leyden, 
an.  1724»  it  sunk  to  gr.  5  j;,  and  at  Utrecht  it 
fell  a  division  lower  H.  At  London,  in  the 
winters  170!^,  and  173t,  the  cold  was  so  vio- 
lent as  to  bring  the  spirits  almost  down  to  the 
artificial  cold  of  an  ice  and  salt  mixture  § : 
and  an.  1 70}  Olaus  Roemer**,  at  Copenhagen, 
in  the  latitude  of  55  deg.  43  min.  found  the 


*  Act.  Bcrolin.  Cont.  IV.  p.  13d. 
f  Mem.  Acad.  Sc.  1710,  p.  186.  1717,  p.  3. 
X  Boerh.  Chem.  I.  p.  15S. 
II  Mafschenber.  in  Phil.  Trans.  425.  p.  359. 
i  Derham  in  Phil.  Trans,  Abr.  IV.  2.  p.  113.  VI.  2.  p. 
50. 
•♦  Vide  Poerh.  Qhtm.  I.  p.  72a 
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mercury  in  his  thermometer  to  fall  fully  thus 
low,  to  wit,  to  gr.  0  *• 

But  if  we  go  farther  north,  though  not  so 
far  as  Iceland,  we   shall  meet  with  much 
greater  colds  than  any  thing  ever  seen  in  thsse 
countries.    In  January  1732  the  cold  was  so 
great  at  Upsal,  that  it  brought  the  spirit  of 
wine  in  one  of  the  Royal  Society's  thermo- 
meters down  to  gr.  124,  which  falls  about  a 
degree  below  gr.  0  in  Fahrenheit's.    And  at 
Petcrsburgh  in  the  latitude  only  of  69^  56', 
much  the  same  with  that  of  Upsal,  ah.  I73f, 
the  cold  was  so  excefsive,  that  quicksilver  was 
by  it  contracted  t^  part  of  the  bulk  it  had  in 
boiling  water,  or  to  fall  to  gr.  200  in  De  Tlsle's 
thermometer  3  which  f  brings  it  to  —  gr.  28 


*  Dr.  Boerhaave  speaks  of  this  remarkable  observa-* 
tion  of  Olaas  Roemer  as  made  at  Dantzick.  But  I  rather 
think  it  to  have  been  made  at  Copenhagen.  Dr.  Der- 
ham  (see  PhiL  Trans.  Abr.  iV.  2.  p.  1 J4.)  had  papers 
in  his  hands  giving  an  account  of  this  very  frost,  an.  170^ 
at  Copenhagen,  said  to  have  been  taken  from  the  obser* 
vations  of  Mr.  Roemer :  and  Mr.  Roemer  was  a  Dane, 
lived  and  bore  high  offices  at  Copenhagen,  and  died  there 
an.  1710.  However,  in  the  main,  this  does  not  at  ail 
alter  the  srory  with  respect  to  us. 

t  FhU.  Trans.  441.  p.  222. 
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111  ours.  We'know  in  general,  from  the  ^c- 
eounts  of  travellers,  what  intense  colds  rage  in 
winter  in  many  places  of  the  world,  and  espe- 
cially in  or  near  the  frigid  zones  in  both  hemis- 
pheres. But  we  have  few  observations  on  re- 
Cord  exactly  limited  or  reduced  to  a  deter- 
mined measure.  However,  in  M.  de  Mau- 
pertius*s  *  accurare  journal,  we  find  that  the 
French  academicians,  who,  in  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  and  to  determine  that  important 
question  of  the  figure  of  the  earth,  wintered 
an.  173t  at  the  north  polar  circle,  experi- 
enced a  degree  of  cold  much  greater  than  any 
thing  we  find  measured  and  recorded  by 
others.  At  Torneao,  in  the  latitude  of  65^  5  T, 
even  on  this  side  that  circle,  their  spirit  of 
wine  thermometers  came  at  length  to  be 
frozen,  and,  a  mercurial  one,  constructed  in 
Mr.  de  Reaumur's  way,  sunk  to  gr.  37  under 
his  freezing  point,  which  would  have  been 
about  33  divisions  below  gr.  0  in  Fahrenheit's. 
When  that  intense  cold  was  suddenly  ad- 
mitted into  their  warm  rooms,  their  bodies 
could  hardly  suffer  it,  their  breasts  were  as  if 
they  had  been  rent,  and  the  moisture  of  the 
air  was  in  an   instant  converted  into  whole 


Fig.  dc  la  Terrc,  p.  3^. 
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flakes  of  snow.  This  is  a  degree  of  cold  as 
much  below  the  cold  of  freezing  water,  as  that 
is  below  the  ordinary  heat  of  our  skin :  for  it  is 
33+32=65  divisions  below  the  freezing  point 
at  gr.  32,  and  the  hpat  of  the  human  skin  at 
gr.  97,  is  just  so  much  above  it. 

To  find  a  cold  so  far  below  that  of  freezing 
water  is  certainly  very  surprising :  and  yet  a 
greater  than  this  almost  inconceivable  degree 
of  cold,  may  by  art  be  procured  in  lefs  rigid 
climes :  for  wc  can  contrive  a  method  of  coot 
ing  much  beyond  the  ordinary  tendency  and 
course  of  nature.  Alany  things  when  mixed 
together  immediately  become  much  colder 
than  formerly,  when  they  subsisted  distinct 
from  one  another.  Spirit  of  nitre  poured  oa 
beaten  ice  or  snow  brings  on  a  very  intense 
cold.  These,  when  their  temperature  and  that 
of  the  air  was  but  about  gr.  32  above  gr.  O, 
the  ingenious  and  industrious  Fahrenheit,  by 
an  artful  management,  cooled  so  much,  that 
the  mercury  in  the  thermometer  sunk  to  —  gr, 
40,  or  72  divisions  below  the  freezing  point*  j 
a  degree  of  cold  greater  than  what  was  felt  in 


*  See  Boerh.  Chem.  I.  p.  162.   Mafschenbr.  Tent, 
flxp.  Acad.  Cim.  Ad.  p.  17i. 
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the  neighbourhood  of  the  polar  circle  s  and 
this  is  as  much  below  the  cold  of  freezing 
water,  as  that  is  below  the  heat  of  our  hottest 
animals,  or  of  men  in  fevers.  No  body  would 
have  thought,  a  priori^  that  freezing  ice  was 
capable  of  such  an  additional  quantity  of  cold. 

Nor  are  we  absolutely  sure  that  yet  in  these 
circumstances  all  heat  was  destroyed*  Even 
in  that  horrid  and  most  bitter  cold  at  Tomeao, 
which  the  French  mathematicians  mention 
with  so  much  horror,  we  are  sure  there  was ; 
and  likewise  even  in  that  excefeivcly  cold  mix- 
ture of  Fahrenheit,  there  might  still  be,  and 
probably  there  was,  some  degree  of  heat. 
What  if  there  was  a  concourse  of  such  frigorific 
circumstances?  If  Fahrenheit's  experiment 
was  to  be  made  in  the  frigid  zone,  what  would 
be  the  effect,  and  what  a  dreadful  cold  might 
by  that  means  be  produced  ^  ?  So  then,  for 


•  When  I  was  latelj  at  Paris  there  were  put  into  mj 
hands  some  very  extraordinary  obsenrations,  communi- 
cated to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  by  Mr.  De  PIsle 
at  Petersburgh,  of  excefsive  colds  at  Ktrenga  in  Siberia, 
a  place  not  very  far  nortli,  lying  in  the  latitude  only  of 
58^,  10'.  There  in  the  winter  173{.  the  mercury  once 
fell  to  gr.  275  in  De  I'Isle's  thermoroeterf  which  by  cal* 
culation  I  find  should  be  gr.  118  below  the  beginning  of 
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want  of  knowing  the  ultimate  limits  of  heat 
and  cold  we  cannot  determine  the  geometrical 
proportion  of  the  real  or  absolute  quantity  of 
the  heat  of  one   body  to  that   of  another. 

All  we  should  pretend  to,  is  to  afsign  their 
arithmetical  differences ;  which  is  a  very  use- 
fill  work»  and  is  to  be  done  by  a  great  number 
of  accurate  observations  on  the  various  expan- 
sions of  bodies  by  the  various  degrees  of  heat; 
these  expansions  always  corresponding  in  some 
measure  to  the  quantities  of  fire  or  heat  ap- 
plied. So  that  we  shall  in  the  ordinary  way 
speak  of  these  things  as  proportional  to  one 
anodier.  Though  I  would  not  be  understood 
positively  to  aff  rm  that  they  both  go  on  always 
precisely  in  the  same  ratio ;  or  that  the  expan- 
sions were  always  exactly  in  a  ratio  neither 
greater  nor  lefs  than  the  simple  ratio  of  the 
quaatities  of  the  applied  heats. 

When  people  *  tell  us  that  red-hot  iron  i* 


the  scale  in  ours.  This,  if  there  be  no  mistake  in  the 
affiur^  IS  t2ie  most  astonishing  thing  I  ever  tnet  with  of 
the  kind.  It  supposes  a  cold  150  degrees  below  the 
freezing  pointy  almost  an  incredible  thing ;  a  cold  as 
much  below  the  cold  of  freezing  water,  as  that  is  below 
the  heat  of  boiling  spirit  of  wine. 

♦  Vid.  Newton  Princip.  p.  508.  and  in  Phil.  Trans. 
Abr.  IV.  2.  p.  2,  3.    Pitcarn.  £1.  M^.  II.  1.  §  26. 
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S  or  4  times  hotter  than  boiling  water^  and 
that  boiling  water  is  about  3  times  hotter 
than  the  heat  of  our  skin,  or  of  the  summer 
heat,  they  generally  reckon  the  lowest  limits 
of  heat  to  be  where  water  begins  to  freeze; 
and  thence  found  the  additional  dilatations  of 
quicksilver,  or  of  linseed  oil  (or  of  any  other 
fluid  that  may  be  used  in  such  thermometers) 
to  be  in  these  proportions ;  though  the  abso- 
lute or  real  quantities  of  heat  in  these  bodies 
do  not  differ  so  much*  by  far,  as  they  by  that 
mistaken  way  of  reckoning  computed.  Thus 
boiling  water  indeed  raises  the  mercury  in  the 
thermometer  to  gr.  212,  that  is  180  divisions 
above  gr.  32,  the  heat  of  freezing  water,  while 
the  heat  of  the  hum^n  body  is  but  about  gr.  97 
or  98,  only  65  or  66  degrees  above  the  freezing 
point.  And  therefore  the  dilatation  acquired 
from  that  point  by  the  heat  of  boiling  water, 
to  the  dilatation  acquired  by  the  heat  of  our 
body,  is  in  the  proportion  of  180  to  66,  or  2^3 
to  Is  which  is  something  lefs  than  triple. 
But  the  real  heats  of  these  things  are  still  lefs 
differing  from  one  another.  Suppose,  for  ex- 
ample, Fahrenheit's  ice  and  spirit  of  nitre  mix- 
ture of— gr.  40  had  been  at  the  lowest  bound- 
ary of  heat,  f  though  there  is  great  reason  to 
think  that  to  be  ^till  much  lower),  and  then 
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we  shall  find  that  the  heat  of  boiling  water 
should  be  to  that  of  our  bodies  only  as  212+40 
to  98+40,  or  252  to  138,  or  1*8S  to  1 :  that 
is,  not  so  much  as  double*  Who,  before  such 
a  particular  examination,  would  have  thought 
the  burning  destroying  heat  of  boiling  water 
not  to  be  altogether  twice  so  great  as  the  soft 
temperate  heat  of  a  man  in  health  ?  And  up* 
on  the  former  reckoning  of  red-hot  iron,  its 
heat  should  be  to  the  heat  of  our  skin  instead 
of  10  or  12  to  1,  only  as  about  700  to  138,  or 
5  to  1.  So  that  by  thus  bringing  down  the 
limits  of  heat  at  least  75^  degrees  below  the 
ordinary  reckoning,  we  find  its  various  cha- 
racters as  Jrosty  temperate^  warm,  tepid,  boil" 
ing  water,  red-hot  iron,  &c.  whatever  their 
arithmetical  distances  come  out  to  be,  are 
not  so  different  in  their  real  proportions  to 
one  another,  as  is  commonly  supposed* 
Though,  on  the  other  hand,  I  would  not  af- 
firm them  to  differ  so  little  as  Mr.  Amontons* 
reckoned.  In  whose  scheme  the  air  should 
entirely  lose  its  elasticity,  when  it  is  perfectly 
devoid  of  heat,  (of  which  however  I  think  we 
are  not  well  afsured,)  and  then  in  such  a  total 


*  Hist.  Acad.  Scienc.  1702.  p.  8.  Mem.  170S|  p.  6Sy 
64  to  238.    . 
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absence  of  heat,  were  if  pofsible  to  procure  it, 
reducing;  his  numbers  to  ours,  the  mercury  in 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer  should  h\l  43 1  di- 
Tisions  below  the  cold  of  freezing  water,  or 
to— gr.  400  p.  q. ;  a  degree  of  cold  as  much 
below  the  heat  of  the  human  body,  as  that  is 
below  the  burning  heat  of  oil  or  mercury  boil- 
iog.  But  as  we  are  not  quite  certain  about 
diis  lowest  degree  of  heat,  we  must,  as  I  just 
DOW  said,  content  ourselves  to  observe  the 
arithmetical  differences  of  the  various  degrees 
of  heat  in  bodies,  though  we  should  not 
be  able  to  determine  their  real  or  absolute 
proportions,  until  we  shall  acquire  a  farther  in- 
sight into  the  nature  of  things  than  we  have 
at  present.  It  is  good  to  know  the  narrow 
limits  of  our  faculties,  and  modestly  to  con- 
fefs  the  bounds  of  our  knowledge :  ever  keep- 
ing in  mind  that  excellent  axiom  of  the  Lord 
Vcrulam  *,  "  Homo  naturae  minister  et  inter- 
pres  tantum  facit  et  intelligit  quantum  de 
ordine  naturae  opere  vel  mente  observaverit : 
nee  amplius  scit  aut  potest."  It  must  be  by 
this  road  of  experience  and  observation, 
pointed  out  to  us  by  the  great  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, if  ever  we  anive  at  a  higher  degree  of 
knowledge  than  what  we  at  present  enjoy. 


€€ 
€€ 


•  Nov.  Org.  I.  I 
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n.  Cf  the  Heat  of  the  Air. 

In  our  search  after  the  lowest  degree  of 
heat,  though  we  could  not  arrive  at  it,  we 
found  however,  in  some  seasons  and  parts  of 
the  world,  excefsively  great  degrees  of  cold» 
and  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  can 
scarcely  bear;  they  are  intolerable  both  to 
animals  and  vegetables.  The  quarters  of  the 
earth,  within  the  polar  circles,  were  thought 
by  the  ancients  to  be  uninhabited  by  reason  of 
the  excefs  of  cold  prevailing  there,  «roix)iroi  \i% 

4«X««  t- 

Frigus  iners  iUic  habitat,  pallorque,  tremor^ 
que,  ac  Jejuna  fames. 


*•  Quia,"  says  MacrobiusJ,  *^  torpor  ille 
glacialis  nee  animali  nee  frugi  vitam  ministrati*' 


Pigris  ubi  mJla  campis 
Arbor  astiva  recreatur  aura.^^ 

And  indeed  these  bleak  wild  parts  of  the 


f  Diog.  Laert.  VII.  1 56. 

t  In  Somo.  Scip.  IL  5.  p.  m.  1 10« 

§  Horat.  Cann.  1. 522. 
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world,  though  not  quite  waste,  are  but  thinly 
peopled.  And  no  wonder.  There,  and  in 
other  disadvantageously  situated  places,  where 
such  intolerable  colds  chiefly  rage,  men  must 
shelter  themselves  in  clothes  and  houses.  The 
beasts  of  these  countries  are  many  of  them 
provided  by  nature  with  a  thick,warm  covering; 
or  must  retire  the  best  way  they  can  from  the 
killing  colds  of  winter,  which  however,  often 
overtake  them.  The  very  vegetables  them- 
selves would  die  were  they  not  commonly  in 
these  seasons  buried  under  snow  to  such  great 
depths,  as  the  extreme  severity  of  the  cold  can- 
not reach.  In  bitter  black  frosts  we  often 
experience  the  fatal  effects  of  the  want  of  this 
shelter  and  protection,  even  in  the  humbler 
tribe  of  vegetables.  And  though  there  be 
plenty  of  snow,  the  trees  and  higher  shrubs, 
that  are  not  covered  by  it,  are  great  sufferers 
in  the  extraordinary  severe  winters,  even  in 
the  more  happy  and  otherwise  more  tem- 
perate countries.  As  has  been  often  seen, 
and  in  our  own  days  was  experienred  through 
all  Europe  in  the  years  170|,  172|,  &c.*; 
when  the  thermometers   pointed   these   low 


•  Phil.  Trans.  Abr.  IV.  2.  p.  J  20,  kc.  Mem.  Ac,  Sc, 
1710,  p.  186.     Hales,  Veg.  Slat.  p.  7+,  &c. 
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degrees  of  heat  we  had  formerly  occasion  to 
mention. 

But  these  and  such  like  excefsive  colds  are 
m  these  parts  of  the  world  justly  looked  on  as 
a  sort  of  irregularities,  and  out  of  the  ordinary 
course  of  things.  In  these  temperate  climates 
of  ours,  the  mercury  seldom  falls  under  gr.  1 6. 
And  even  then  it  is  extraordinary  colJ.  And 
indeed  we  are  apt  to  reckon  it  very  cold  at 
gr.  24.  By  the  very  construction  of  the  ther- 
mometer it  is  slight  frost  at  gr.  32  :  and  con* 
tinues  coldish  to  gr.  40,  and  a  little  above  it. 

The  middle  temperature  of  our  atmosphere 
in  these  countries  is  about  gn  48.  when  we 
cannot  call  the  weather  either  hot  or  cold ; 
and  is,  as  it  were,  a  medium  of  all  the  sea- 
sons, coinciding  pretty  nearly  with  the  middle 
vernal  and  autumnal  heat,  as  observed  in 
England  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  Dr.  Hales, 
and  by  Mr.  Crucquius  in  Holland.  The 
French  raise  this  middle  temperature  a  little 
higher.  They  reckon  it  equal  to  the  heat  of 
the  cave  of  their  Royal  Observatory  :  and  this, 
both  by  observation  and  a  calcul,  comparing 
it  with  Mr.  Amontons's  thermometer,  I  find 
to  be  at'  gn  53  in  Roemer's.     And  indeed 

Volume  VI.  C 
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this  middle  temperature  of  the  air  we  majr 
easily  conceive  to  be  very  different  in  dif- 
ferent countries.  It  is  to  be  reckoned  as  a  re- 
lative sort  of  thing,  varying  according  to  the 
various  climates  and  constitutions  of  bodies  in 
them,  which  by  use  come  to  be  fitted  to  dif- 
ferent temperatures.  In  the  cold  countries 
the  air  will  be  found  agreeable  enough  to  the 
inhabitants  while  it  is  betwixt  gr.  40  and  50. 
In  th^se  middle  climates  in  our  neighbour- 
hood, and  not  too  far  south  of  us,  we  are 
best  pleased  with  the  heat  of  the  air  from  a 
little  under  gr.  50  to  gr.  60;  while  in  the  hot 
countries  they  have  their  air  generally,  and 
can  well  bear  it,  something  both  above  and 
below  gr.  70. 

When  the  heats  in  the  respective  climateg 
are  either  much  higher  or  much  lower  than 
these,  both  men  and  beasts  are  fain  to  pro- 
vide against  them  the  best  way  they  can. 
In  the  cold  they  shelter  themselves  in  houses, 
dens,  holes  of  the  earth,  &c.;  and  the  human 
kind  beside  that  provide  for  themselves  clothes 
and  fires,  to  protect  them  from  the  severity 
of  the  weather.  In  the  heats  we  lay  aside 
our  clothes,  or  take  to  the  lightest  sort ;  we 
shun  the  mid-day  air^  and  retire  to  the  coolest 
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places ;  *  for  in  the  day-time  it  is  generally 
warmer  in  the  open  air  than  in  houses.  And 
some  of  the  bird  kind  choose  to  shift  their 
country  in  the  different  seasons  of  the  year, 
finding  always  by  this  means,  a  climate  suf- 
ficiently temperate  for  their  constitution. 

But  the  same  degree  of  heat  is  not  equally 
fitted  to  all  animals.  Some  kinds  naturally 
choose  a  cold  country,  while  others  indulge 
themselves  in  a  warmer  climate,  and  find  that 
better  fitted  to  their  constitutions.  And  so 
too,  though  with  Dr.  Hales*  we  should  deem 
the  most  genial  heat  for  the  generality  of 
plants  to  be  from  gr.  5S  to  gr.  69,  the  various 
clafses  of  vegetables  have  their  various  tem- 
peratures of  the  air  in  which  they  can  thrive 
best.  Every  body  knows  that  some  plants 
can  live  only  in  the  cold  countries,  being 
burnt  up  if  transplanted  to  a  more  southern 
soil ;  while  the  natives  of  the  warm  countries 
are  chilled  to  death  with  us,  if  not  very  care- 
fully and  artfully  protected  from  the  Injuries 
of  our  severer  weather.  This  piece  of  culture, 
proposed  long  since  by  the  great  Lord  Veru- 


•  Vcg.  Stat.  p.  59. 
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lam*,  has  been,  in  our  time,  carried  to  a  sur- 
prising height.  With  the  help  of  thermometers 
we  can  so  adjust  our  stoves,  green-houses, 
and  hot-beds,  as  to  imitate  the  temperature 
of  any  climate  we  please  ;  and  to  support 
and  keep  in  strong  life  and  vigour  the  plants 
which  nature  has  given  only  to  the  warmer 
countries.  According  to  the  observations  of 
the  London  gardeners,  as  marked  on  Mr. 
Fowler*s  thermometer  reduced  to  ours,  I  find 
the  kindly  degrees  of  heat  for  some  of  the 
most  curious  foreign  plants  to  be  these.  For 
the  myrtles  gr.  44  ;  oranges  gr.  47 ;  ficoides 
gr.  50  j  Indian  fig  gr.  53^  ;  aloe  gr.  57;  cereus 
gr.  60 ;  cuphorbium  gr.  63  ;  piamento  gr.  66; 
ananas  gr.  70;  melon  thistle  gr.  73. 

Not  as  if  these  plants  could  bear  only  such 
and  such  precise  points  of  heat.  They,  like 
othfer  vegetables  and  animals,  have  a  con- 
siderable latitude  that  way ;  and  can  suffer 
the  air  both  colder  and  warmer  than  these  de- 
grees, which,  however,  are  reckoned  most 
adapted  to  their  nature.  Tliough  I  suspect 
some  of  them  are  marked  too  low,  being  far 
under  the  ordinary  and  most  kindly  heats  in 


♦  Nor.  Org.  II.  35.  p.  2i4,  50,  p.  S4f .     Nat.  Hist, 
401,405,412,  856. 
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those  countries  where  such  plants  naturally 
grow.  But  there  indeed,  they  have  a  freer 
and  more  open  air ;  where  consequently  they 
can  bear  greater  heats  than  in  our  smothered 
and  pent-up  stoves  and  green- houses. 

Even  we  in  this  country  do  not  reckon  the 
air  warm  till  it  arrives  at  about  gr.  64.  It  is 
to  us  very  warm  and  sultry  at  gr.  80.  And 
Dr.  Boerhaave*  thought  it  naturally  scarce 
ever  exceeded  gr.  80  or  90  at  most,  reckoning 
8uch  hot  air  would  soon  be  destructive  of  the 
life  of  animals.  But  sometimes,  even  in  these 
temperate  climates,  the  weather  has  been 
found  much  hotter.  I  find  observations  re- 
corded of  the  weather  at  Utrecht,  Paris, 
Padua,  &c.  having  sometimes  been  observed 
so  hot,  as  that  the  mercury  in  our  thermometer 
would  have  been  raised  to  above  90  degrees. 
In  Pennsylvania,  not  an  intemperate  climate, 
the  heat  in  summer  1732,  came  once  to  be 
gr.  96  or  97  f.  And  Mr.  Reaumur  J  pro- 
mises us  observations  of  heats  that  people  were 
obliged  to  suffer,  though  they  reached  to 
gr,  38  in  his  thermometer,  or  neargr.  104  in 
I      I   I  ■  ■  ■    « ■ . »  I  ■ 

•  Chem.  I.  156.  p.  192,  207,  213,  274,  278,  55$. 

t  Act  Berolin.  Cont.  IV.  p.  131. 

t  Mqm.  Acad,  des  Sc.  1736,  p.  486,  489. 
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ours.  Even  in  the  more  northernly  countries, 
where  the  sun  has  lefs  influence,  we  can  by 
art  contrive  a  method  of  giving  undeniable 
evidence  of  animals  being  able  to  bear  a  still 
greater  warmnefs  of  air.  In  the  outer  bagnio 
at  Edinburgh,  the  heat  used  to  raise  our  ther- 
mometer to  gr.  90,  where,  though  at  your 
first  entry  it  seemed  indeed  a  great  deal  too 
hot,  and  something  disagreeable,  yet  it  soon 
became  so  very  tolerable,  that  one  might 
without  any  uneasinefs,  have  continued  in  it 
as  long  as  he  had  thought  fit.  Even  one  could 
stay  some  hours  in  the  inner  bagnio,  though 
the  heat  there  used  to  be  about  gr.  100. 

From  all  this  we  see  how  finely  every  thing 
has  been  contrived  and  adjusted  by  the  great 
and  wise  Author  of  Nature,  and  what  a  vast 
latitude  of  the  heat  and  cold « of  the  air  the 
animal  body,  especially  that  of  man,  can  bear, 
from  the  sultry  burning  heats,  as  hot  or  hotter 
than  his  blood,  down  to  the  chilling  colds  a 
good  deal  below  that  of  freezing  water ; 
though  indeed  it  is  about  some  intermediate 
distance  betwixt  them,  where  the  heat  is  most 
agreeable,  or  best  tempered  to  the  bodies  of 
animals  and  vegetables* 
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It  was  only  the  middle  climates  or  tem- 
perate zones  that  many  of  the  ancients 
imagined  were  habitable  by  us  mortals. 

Mortalibus  iegris 
Munere  concejha  divum  *. 

Macrobiusf  says,  "  Tantum  vitales  auras 
"  naturadedit  incolis  carpere."  Accordingly 
much  was  said  long  ago  of  the  intolerable 
heat  of  the  torrid  zone,  as  by  that  means  un- 
inhabitable by  men :  whence  Ovid  J,  speak- 
ing of  the  zones  of  the  earth,  says, 

Quorum  qiut  media  est  non  est  liabitabiUs  astu. 

Virgil  §  says  the  same  thing  in  a  more 
pompous  manner. 


Quarum  una  carusco 


Semper  sole  rubens,  et  tarrida  semper  ab  xgni. 

And  Horace  U,  with  his  ordinary  poetical 
imagery,  supposes  himself  placed. 

Sub  curru  nimium  propinqui 
Solisy  in  terra  domibus  ne^ata. 


•  Virgil  Georg.  I.  237. 

f  In  Somn.  Scip.  II.  d.  p.  m.  llQt 

^  Melainoq>h.  I.  49. 

i  Georg.  I.  254. 

II  Cram.  I.  22. 
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Tibullus*  exprcfses  the  position  of  this  part 
of  the  earth,  and  its  consequences,  more  fully 
than  any  of  them,  in  these  lines : 

Media  est  Phcehi  semper  subfecta  colon  ^ 
Non  ergo  pir/so  tellus  consurgit  aratro  : 
Necfnigem  segetes  pnebentj  nee  pabula  terra. 
Non  illic  edit  arva  Detis,  Bacchusve^  Ceresve^ 
Nulla  nee  exustus  habitant  aninialia  parteis. 

But  this  opinion  was,  I  humbly  think, 
among  their  vulgar  errors,  received  chiefly 
by  the  people,  and  taken  up  by  the  poets  as 
a  beautiful  fiction,  which  we  cannot  well  sup- 
pose they  really  believed.  The  wiser  sort, 
though  they  sometimes  spoke  f  like  other 
folks,  knew  better  things.  Their  historians 
and  geographers  have  recorded  tolerable 
good  accounts  of  some  of  the  middle  parts  of 
the  earth  within  the  tropics.  -/Ethiopia,  Arabia 
Felix,  the  sea-coasts  of  India,  the  isle  of 
Taprobana,  Ophir,  Tarshish,  &c.  were  known 
even  by  the  common  people  to  be  well  in- 
habited, though  lying  within  the  torrid  zone  : 


•  Elcg.  IV.  l.inMefsal. 

f  See  Cicer.    Somn.   Scip.   6.     Macrob.  In  Somn, 
Scip.  II.  5,  6,  7.     Diog.  Laerl.  VII,  156. 
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and  the  travels  of  the  ancients^  as  well  as  ours, 
showed  these  countries  not  to  be  disagreeable 
or  inconvenient  for  human  life.  Naj,  the  heats 
there  are  by  no  means  so  excefsive  as  we  are 
all,  before  trial,  ready  to  imagine  and  expect. 
The  Jesuit  miisionaries  to  the  East  Indies  ^ 
took  particular  notice  of  this  :  and  their  capa* 
city  of  observing  such  things,  and  their  fidelity 
in  relating  them,  no  body  will  call  in  question* 
And  lately  the  curious  Mr,  Cofsigny's  ther- 
mometrical  observations  f  show,  that  the  or« 
dinary  heats,  even  under  the  line,  and  near 
it,  are  not  greater  than  what  have  been  in 
some  extraordinary  seasons  observed  at  Paris, 
and  other  places,  that  every  body  knows  to  be 
temperate  enough. 

It  is  true  all  these  observations  were  made 
in  islands,  and  on  or  near  the  sea-coasts,  wlinch 
we  may  presume  to  be  somewhat  cooler  than 
the  inland  countries  p    But  still  we  are  well 


•  Sec  Dtt  Hamel  Hist.  Ac.  Sc.  p.  272,  273.     Hitt. 

Acad.  Sc.  1666—1698,  II.  p.  Ill,   112.    Mem.  Acad. 

So.  1666—1698.  VIF.  p.  835. 

t  Mem.'Acad.  Sc.  1733,  p.  580,  Sec.  1734,  p.  759,  &c 
J  See  Mem.  Acad.  Sc.  1666—1698,  VII  p.  837. 
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afsured,  that  even  these  can  easily  enough 
be  borne  with.  And  all  these  parts  of  the 
world  have  that  advantage  of  the  weather, 
being  there  much  more  uniform  than  with  us* 
Their  air  suffers  much  smaller  changes  both  in 
the  incumbent  weight  of  the  atmosphere  pref- 
sing  ity  and  in  the  degrees  of  heat  wherewith 
it  is  warmed.  Dr.  Hal  ley  *  tells  us,  that  he,, 
as  well  as  others  |  who  have  sojourned  within 
the  tropics,  found  very  little  variation  in  the 
height  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer,  which 
we  know  to  be  two  or  three  inches  in  the 
more  northern  regions ;  we  are  all  but  too  sen- 
sible of  the  vast  changes  of  the  temperature 
of  the  air  in  this  quarter  of  the  world,  which 
through  the  whole  year  is  commonly  found 
so  equable  in  the  torrid  zone.  At  Siam,  within 
the  lat.  1 5  deg.  from  the  greatest  winter  cold 
to  their  highest  summer  heat,  the  Jesuits  ex* 
perienced  a  di0erence  only  of  26  degrees  in 
Hubin's  thermometer  J,  the  extent  of  which  I 
believe  differs  not  much  from  the  like  num- 


^-T 


•  Phil.  Trans.  Abr.  II.  p.  18,  20,  22. 

t  Vid.  Mem.  Acad.  So.  1666—1698,  VII.  p.  840, 

;  Du  Hamel  Hist.  Ac.  Sc.  p.  272. 
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ber  in  ours.  In  Batavia  ^,  though  a  very  hot 
piace^  and  in  gr.  G  south  lat.  the  cxcefs  of  heat 
above  the  greatest  cold  was  still  something 
Jefs :  and  in  Malacca  f ,  but  2  dog.  of  latitude 
from  the  equator,  the  weather  is  very  tem- 
perate, and  so  equable,  that  for  seven  months 
together  the  spirit  in  the  thermometer  was 
never  under  gr.  60,  nor  above  gr,  70.  In  the 
isle  of  Bjurbon ;{:,  in  the  lat.  about  22  degrees 
Ac  ci5erence  between  the  highest  and  lowest 
afternoon  heat  in  a  twelvemonth's  time  was 
but  eirbr  divisions  in  Reaumur's  thermometer, 
whici  nakes  up  scarcely  fifteen  in  ours :  and 
thf  criisiary  difference  of  the  night  and  dajr 
heat  in  tibese  climates  was  found  a  (mall  matter 
compared  to  what  we  have  it  commonly  with 
us  ^  And  ^  the  torrid  zone  excrk  cm  coon* 
tries  h-ereabcut  iz  a  riiiT^  ^^-zzVmt  decree  of 
heat  and  weight  of  tbe  irr^orT-rtrrt,  h'j  we  are 
more  h^pilj  2pp:>rr:*ri  rarr  way  Asa 
in  Sweden  ani  L*.c»':2Xit-    crrii  tbtK  cAfx 


t  ib:d. 

J  lb.  •»«—:«*;  "^^  J  -^   "--  r 
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northern  regions*.  From  whence  it  would 
seem  a  general  rule^  that^  cateris  paribus ,  the 
greatnefe  of  the  vicifsitudes  of  the  air  increases 
'^th  the  latitudes  of  the  places  as  you  go 
from  the  equator. 

m.  Of  the  comparatwe  heats  of  the  Sun,  Earth, 

Planets  and  Comets. 

We  have  hitherto  considered  the  air,  though 
influenced  by  the  sun,  as  shaded  from  its 
immediate  .  burning  operation.  For  in  the 
Cjpen  airj  exposed  to  its  direct  beams  shining 
with  greatest  advantage,  the  heat  is  found 
much  higher  than  any  thing  we  have  hitherto 
been  speaking  of.  And  an  examination  of 
this  will  naturally  lead  us  into  the  consi- 
deration of  the  heat  of  the  sun,  the  inex- 
haustible magazine  of  light  and  fire,  the  great 
furnace  of  our  system  -,  and  to  consider  its 
influence  on  bodies  placed  at  different  dis- 
tances from  it 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  f,  comparing  the  sun's  in- 

*  See  Phil.  Trans.  Ab.  II.  p.  22.  MaaperU  Fig.  de 
la  Terre,  p.  72. 

t  Plrincip.  III.  Prop.  8.  Cor.  4.  p,  406. 
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fluence  on  the  Earth  and  Mercury,  which 
by  its  vicinity  to  the  sun  should  have  seven 
times  more  heat  from  him  than  us,  reckons 
the  solar  heat  in  that  planet  sufficient  to  boH 
our  water,  and  quickly  carry  it  all  off  in 
vapour;  having  found  by  a  Thermometer 
that  water  was  boiled  by  a  heat  seven  times 
greater  than  the  heat  of  the  summer  sun; 
which  then  in  this  reckoning  should  be  only 
at  gr.  (S2+'t*'=)  58.  But  this  exprefiion  of 
the  heat  of  the  summer's  sun  must  be  greatly 
modified  to  be  consistent  with  the  true  state 
of  things.  He  must  not  only  have  meant  it 
Solely  of  the  degrees  above  freezing  water^ 
(as  was  then  the  feshion  of  thinking  and 
speaking,)  but  also  instead  of  summer  sun^ 
he  must  really  have  understood  the  ordinary 
shaded  air  in  summer,  or  the  summer  heat  of 
the  air,  as  Dr.  Pitcaim^  (who  I  suppose  had 
his  observations  of  this  matter  firom  Sir  Isaac) 
expielses  it.  Tliough  I  must  confeis  that 
this  could  be  but  very  improperly  compared 
to  the  solar  heat  at  Mercury;  except  w? 
suppose  that  he  likewise  meant  the  heat  in 
the  shade  at  Mercury  too.    And  farther,  it 


*  £lem.  Med.  II.  h  {  26. 
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Will  be  reckoned  an  incongruous  way  of 
judging  of  the  heat  of  the  sun,  by  taking  our 
measures  from  its  impaired  action  on  the  air 
screened  from  its  direct  rays. 

The  direct  summer  mid-day  heat  is  vastly 
greater  than  such  a  low  allowance ;  it  having 
been  found,  even  in  these  northern  climates, 
able  to  dilate  the  fluid  in  the  Thermometer 
much  more  than  f  of  the  dilatation  caused  by 
boiling  water.     Dr.  Boerhaave  is  the  lowest 
in  his  reckoning  of  any  that  pretended  to  take 
an  estimate  of  it,  saying*,  that  the  greatest 
heat  ever  produced  by  the  direct  action  of  the 
sun  in  our  air,  or  other  bodies  heated  by  it, 
seldom  reaches  to  gr.  84.     And  at  another 
timeff  though   he  raises  it  a  little  higher, 
seeming  to  allow  that  the  great  dog-day  heat 
may  come  to  gr.  90,  he  thinks  it  can  scarce 
ever  go  beyond  these  bounds,  or  arrive  at  the 
heat  of  the  human  body.     But  Sir  Isaac  him- 
self, in  another  place  of  his  book  J,  exprefsly 
tells  us,  that  he  found  the  heat  of  boiling 


♦Chcm.I.  p.  213. 
t  Chem.  I.  p.  156, 
}  Fcincip.  p.  508. 
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water  only  about  three  times  greater  than  the 
heat  communicated  to  dry  earth  by  the  summer 
sun.  And  so,  too.  Dr.  Mufschenbroek  * 
reckoned  it  probable  that  the  heat  of  boiling 
water  is  three  times  greater  than  the  greatest 
heat  communicated  to  bodies  by  the  summer 
sun  in  his  country;  by  these  reckonings  this 
heat  amounting  to  gr.  (32+'!''=)  92.  Nay, 
even  in  Italy,  Borellif  and  Malpighi  J  found 
this  heat  of  the  sun  in  mid-summer  only  equal 
to  the  heat  of  the  viscera  of  hot  animals,  I 
suppose  about  gr.  102 ;  not  a  deal  higher 
than  what  Newton  and  Mufschenbroek  reck- 
oned. 

All  this  may,  I  believe,  commonly  be  just 
and  true  enough.  But  it  is  not  so  universal, 
either  as  to  times  or  places,  as  one  would  -b^ 
ready  to  expect  from  such  ways  of  speaking. 
Lord  VerulamB  long  ago  took  notice,  that 
the  highest  degree  of  animal  heat  scarce  ever 
attained  to  the  heat  of  the  sun's  rays  in  the 
scorching  climates  and  seasons.     And  even 


♦  Tent.  Exp.  Ac.  Cim.  Add.  II.  p.  22. 
t  De  Mot.  Anim.  11.  Prop.  96.  221 . 

♦  Op.  Post.  p.  sa 

II  Nov.  Org.  II.  192. 
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m  dm  cold  caimtrr  I  hare  cxpenexx:ed 
gieater  heats  of  the  son.  Mainr  hare  bad 
occasion  to  observe  how  vastly  metals  are 
heated  in  the  san.  %  Isaac  Newton^  takes 
particular  notice  of  this.  I  have  in  this  pistes 
m  die  latitude  of  56  deg.  SO  min.  seen  a 
piece  of  iron  heated  so  much  that  I  could  not 
bold  it  in  my  hand  above  a  few  seconds  of 
time ;  and  therefore  it  was  much  hotter  than 
my  blood.  And  I  have  oftener  Aan  once 
•cen  dry  earth  heated  to  above  gr.  120. 
And  Dr.  Hales  f  found  a  very  hot  sunshine 
heat  an.  1727  still  greater,  viz.  at  about 
gr.  1 40.  Dr.  Mufschenbroek  J  in  his  later  trials 
once  experienced  it  so  high  as  gr.  150.  So  that 
reckoning  from  the  freezing  point  at  gr.  32 
in  the  common  way,  these  strong  sun- shine 
heats  were  much  greater  than  |,  or  even  the 
half  of  the  heat  of  boiling  water.  And  in  the 
more  southern  countries  it  has  been  found 
still  greater  at  some  particular  times.  Much 
has  been  said  of  the  scorching  and  intolerable 
heat  of  the  sun  in  the  torrid  zone  §.    We  have 


*  Princip.  p.  420. 

fVcg.  Slat.  p.  59. 

J  Eft,  ?\\y%.  §  974. 

i  Src  Bo)Ic  UUi,  of  ihc  Air.  Abr.  3.  p.  55. 
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many  strange  stories  <yf  extraordinary  summer 
lieats,  as  great  tracts  of  land,  houses,  &c. 
set  on  fire,  stones  heated  so  as  to  melt  lead,  &c. 
These  indeed  seem  extravagant  relations. 
But  the  German  annals*  preserve  the  memory 
of  an  cxcefsively  hot  summer  an,  1230,  when 
they  roasted  their  eggs  in  the  sand  heated  by 
the  sun.  And  I  have  been  told  that  in  Egypt^ 
by  no  means  the  hottest  country  in  the  world, 
they  can  often  on  the  tops  of  their  houses 
Toast  their  eggs  at  the  sun.  And  to  harden 
the  wlute  of  an  egg  I  find  the  heat  of  about 
gn  156  to  be  necefsary.  In  the  year  1705 
the  summer  was  very  warm^.  At  Mont- 
pelier  one  day  the  sun  was  so  very  hot  as  to 
raise  the  quicksilver  in  M,  Amontons's  Hier- 
mometer  to  the  mark  of  boiling  water  itself^ 
which  is  our  gr»  2 1 2, 

But  after  all,  these  great  heats  must  ba 
reckoned  irregularities^  and  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  the  seasons  ^  and  what  may  be 
produced  by  the  sun  only  in  certain  times  and 
circumstances.    For  in  our  temperate  climate^ 

*See  Lipsii  Epist.  ad  Belg.  II.  9  U 
fMeM.Sc.  I706.p.  15. 

Volume  F/, 
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the  moit  c/inmioa  and  ordinary  noontide  beat 
of  the  f ummer  fun  nuy  be  found  to  raise  tbe 
rjuickfilver  in  the  Thermometer  but  about  60 
or  70  divwions  above  the  freezing  point  at 
gr.  32  ;  and  the  afternoon  heat  in  the  shade 
about  the  half  of  that.     So  the  ordinary  sum- 
mer fcun  heat  with  us  does  nearly  coincide 
with  the  heat  of  our  body ;  which  was  found* 
to  be  Komewhat  more  than  the  half  of  the 
heat  of  boiling  water,  supposing  Fahrenheit's 
colli  mixture  to  be  the  very  lowest  degree  of 
l)cat  i  and  so  too  boiling  water,  instead  of 
Ncvcn  times,  is  but  between  two  and  three 
times  hotter  than  our  common  shaded  warm 
air  at  midsummer. 

However,  this  solar  heat  is  still  much 
greater  in  the  warmer  countries.  And  if  we 
pn^tcud  to  make  any  comparison  of  such 
things,  it  is  our  equatoreal  heat  we  should 
reckon  as  the  sun*s  true  heat  at  our  orbit,  and 
what  wc  should  collate  with  its  influence  on 
thv*  other  planets,  or  its  heat  at  their  respective 
diNtances. 

But  w  hat«  on  the  other  side,  will  lower  or 


'^  IbiJ.  p;»^  19,  8&C. 
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brirtg  down  this  solar  heat  very  much,  is  this 
consideration,  that  the  heat  communicated  by 
the  sun  to  bodies  on  this  earth  depends  much 
npon  other  circumstances  beside  the  direct 
force  of  its  rays.    These  must  be  modified  by 
our  atmosphere,  and  variously  reflected  and 
combined  by  the  action  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth  itself,  to  produce  any  notable  effects  of 
heat.     For  were  it  not  for  these  additional 
circumstances,  I  question  much  if  the  naked 
heat  of  the  sun  would  to  us  be  very  sensible. 
We  find  all  our  great  heats  to  be  in  those 
places  that  lie  low,  and  have  a  great  height 
of  atmosphere  above  them,  and  surrounded 
by  eminences  and  rising  grounds  *.     If  you 
ascend  to  the  tops  of  the  very  elevated  moun- 
tains, you  are  chilled  with  cold,  and  you  find 
Everlasting  snows,  that  after  thousands  of  sum- 
mers have   scarce  ever  been  thawed,  though 
every   day  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the 
stfn  ;   which  in  some  countries  are  darted  per- 
pendicular on  them.  We  hear  that  the  French 


♦  See    Liv.   Hist.  XXI.  31.     Sencc.  Nat.  Qu.  IV.  11. 

Bacon,  KTov.  Org.  11.12. p.  169.  Borell. de Incend.  Aetu. 

p.  7,  50.       Boyle  Exp.  on  Cold^  Abr.  I.  p.  639|  66S. 

Hisl.  of  the  Air,  Abr.  III.  p.  55,  5^,55.  Boerb.CheiD.  L 

I^  J  72,  185,  476. 

3  D« 
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virtuosi,  who,  by  order  of  the  king  went  to 
America  to  make  their  observations  on  the 
figure  of  the  earth,  &c.  found  on  the  very 
high  hills  there^  just  under  the  line,  such  ex- 
cessive colds,  that  it  is  suspected  they  were 
as  intense  as  what  were  observed  in  Lapland 
itself.  So  necefsary  it  seems  is  a  long  and 
direct  pafsage  through  all  or  the  greatest  part 
of  the  depth  of  our  atmosphere,  or  the  afsist- 
ance  of  its  prefsure,  or  the  reflections  of  rays 
from  the  earth's  own  surface,  to  invigorate 
these  rays,  and  to  give  them  strength  for  warm- 
ing terrestrial  bodies.  To  which  too  the  par- 
ticular sulphureous  nature  of  the  low  parts  of 
the  atmosphere  may  not  a  little  contribute. 

So  then  there  are  other  circumstances  be- 
side the  vicinity  to  the  sun  that  may  influence 
and  determine  its  heating  virtue.  Thus  reckon- 
ing the  force  of  heat  to  be  catcris  paribus  as 
the  density  of  its  rays,  or  reciprocally  as  the 
squares  of  its  distances  frprn  the  central  fire, 
the  planet  Mercury  is  so  much  nearer  the  sun 
than  the  earth,  that  its  heat  from  him,  by  cal- 
culation of  their  respective  distances,  comes 
out  seven  times  greater  than  ours  *.    And  so 


♦  Sec  Newton  Princip.  III.  Prop.  8.  Cor.  4.  p.  40€. 
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the  sun  in  the  different  parts  of  their  course. 
But  yet  their  atmospheres  and  bodies  may  be 
of  such  a  nature  as  that  they  shall  not  be 
heated  to  such  a  vast  and  almost  inconceive- 
able  degree  as  is  sometimes  supposed.  In  the 
Newtonian  system  of  comets*  the  distance 
from  the  sun  of  that  famous  one  which  hap- 
peared  an,  1680  f  in  its  perihelion  was,  by 
calculation,  to  the  mean  distance  of  the  earth 
in  the  ratio  of  about  6  to  1000 :  so  that  its 
heat  in  that  part  of  its  period  Sir  Isaac  deter- 
mines should  have  been  to  our  summer  heat 
reciprocally  as  the  squares  of  these  numbers, 
that  is,  at  1,000,000  to  36,  or  28,000  to  1. 
And  therefore,  seeing  the  heat  of  boiling  water 
is  three  times  greater  than  what  dry  earth  ac- 


*  Newton  Princip.  III.  &c.  p.  508. 

f  It  is  supposed  by  intDjf  to  have  been  this  verjr 
i  omel  that  appeared  an,  1 106,  an.  531,  an.  A.  C.  44,  &c. 
See  Newton  Princip.' p.  501.  HaUcy  Synops.  of  Comet, 
in  Grcgor.  Astron.  in  English,  p.  901,  902, 90S.  Whiston 
New  Theor.  of  the  Earth,  p.  187,  191,  &c.  But  M. 
CaTsini  represents  ibe  comet,  or  comets,  an.  1680  in  a 
vQTy  diflcrent  manner  from  these  autliors :  nor  does  he 
inuke  that  great  blazing  star  that  alarmed  all  Europe,  to 
fiave  been  so  verj  eccentrical,  or  to  have  come  so  very 
iirar  tiie  body  of  the  sun  as  they  do.  See  Mem.  Acad. 
#\  1731,  p.  464««-468, 
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But  I  say  again>  under  another  view  and 
consideration,  what  if  the  real  solar  heat,  both 
in  itself  and  what  it  can  commnnicate  to  ua 
and  other  planetary  bodies^  (while  it  is  not 
concentratedbybuminggla(ses,orstxengthened 
by  other  afkistances,)  be  vastly  lefs  that  what 
is  commonly  reckoned  i  all  the  natural  heat 
we  meet  with  here  on  the  earth  we  aie 
ready  to  ascribe  to  the  a3ion  of  the  8un»  which 
perhaps  has  but  a  small  share  in  it,  overlooks 
ing  a  source  of  heat,  which,  though  often 
spoke  of  by  the  theorists  of  the  earth  *,  is  sel- 
dom considered  in  that  advantageous  light  I 
would  choose  to  take  it.  We  formerly  took 
notice  of  what  a  great  stock  of  heat  all  ter- 
restrial bodies  are  po&efsed,  even  in  the  coldest 
winters.  Every  body  has  felt  or  heard  that 
the  temperature  of  the  air  in  mines  and  other 
places  deep  under  ground  is  warm,  or  at  least 
very  tolerable.     And  we  know,  from  the 


i«M*a 


^  See  Eropedocles  in  Platarch  de  Prim.  Frigid,  p.  la. 
507.  Dei  Carles  Princip.  Phil.  IV.  3.  Burnet  Tbeor. 
of  the  Earth,  III.  6.  Woodward,  Efs.  Nat.  Hist,  of  iho 
Earth,  p.  135—162,  220—225.  Nat.  Hist.  &c.lllust.&c. 
Introd.  p.  J36,  140—143,  149—152.  Whislon  New 
Theor.  &c.  p.  78.  231,  334,  447.  Gafsend.  Epicuft 
Philosoph.  I.  p.  546,  &c. 
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453  divisions  above  what  Mr.  Amontonft 
reckoned  the  lowest  degree  of  heat.  This, 
heat  of  the  earth  at  its  surface  is  something 
lefs^  and  beyond  that  its  force  decreases  in;i« 
deed  very  fast,  so  as  to  leave  the  air  at  a  small 
height  above  it  a  good  deal  colder;  and  which 
we  find  on  the  very  high  hills  to  be  excefsively 
cold,  and  not  to  be  much  wanned  by  the  ad« 
ditional  heat  of  the  sun's  direct  rays,  if  they 
be  but  little  altered  by  the  earth's  surface  and 
atmosphere. 

It  is  not  our  businefs  so  much  as  to  attempt 
the  explaining  the  cause  and  consequences  of 
this  innate  heat.  That  is  the  work  of  those 
who  have  fire  and  fancy  enough  to  build 
worids,  or  theories  of  worlds.  I  will  only  beg 
leave  to  observe,  after  the  Lord  Verulam  *, 
Mr.  Boyle  t,  and  others,  that,  the  various  tem- 
peratures of  the  air  in  different  places  of  the 
earth,  do  by  no  means  correspond  to  what 
should  be  the  result  of  their  position  to  the 
sun.    To  omit  variations  that  are  small  and 


•  Scq.  Chart,  p.  102. 

t  Exp.  on  Cold.  Abr.  I.  p.  657— ^60,  670.  Mem. 
Hist,  of  the  Air,  Abr.  III.  p.  52. 
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of  lefs  nioinent>  I  shall  only  take  notice  of  the 
much  greater  cold  in  all  the  southern  hemis- 
jdiere  than  in  the  similarly  ^tuated  places  of 
Ae  northftrq  one ;  and  of  the  greater  colds  in 
the  North  American  countries,  than  in  those 
af  the  same  latitude  on  the  European  side  of 
the  globe.  All  which  argues  a  copious  fund 
of  some  other  more  potent  cause  of  heat  than 
4ie  regular  actions  of  the  sun ;  and  that  that 
cause,  inherent  in  the  earth  itself,  is  stronger 
IP  some  regions  of  it  than,  in  others,  though, 
every  where  considerable  and  of  great  force. 

The  ingenious  Dr.  Halley  *  has  a  very  bold 
hypothesis,  which,  beside  other  purposes,  he 
employs  in  accounting  for  this  anomaly  of 
these  warm  and  cold  quarters  o(  the  world. 
He  imagines  that  once  the  earth  moved  round* 
an  axis  very  different  from  the  present,  and  so. 
that  *^  the.  extreme  cold  felt  in  some  places, 
^  as  in  the  north-west  of  America,  about 
"  Hudson's  Bay,  may  be  occasioned  by  those 
parts  of  the  world  having  once  been  much 
moTfi  northerly,  or  nearer  the  pole  than  now 
^^  they  are,  whereby  there  are  inmiense  quan 

•  Phil.  Trans,  Abr.  VI.  2*  p.  41. 
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^  titles  of  ice  yet  onthawed  in  those  part^ 
*^  which  chill  the  air  to  that  degree^  that  the 
^  sun's  warmth  seems  hardly  to  be  felt  there  $*' 
whidi^  after  some  thousands  of  years,  have 
not  yet,  it  seems,  acquired  a  sufficient  heat : 
while  by  a  parity  of  reason  we  may  from  the 
same  principles  infer,  that  the  extraordinarjr 
soft  temperature  of  some  other  places  may  be 
owing  to  their  having  originally  been  under 
or  near  the  primitive  equator,  whereby  they 
had  acquired  a  beat  which  is  not  yet  quite 
difsipated« 

But,  besides  that  in  such  an  hjrpothesis  those 
places  should  constantly  be  coming  nearer 
and  nearer  to  a  regularity  and  uniformity  widi 
other  countries  alike  in  latitude,  and  other 
ordinary  circumstances,  the  heat  of  bodies  is 
so  transient  and  fleeting,  and  the  influence  of 
the  sun  reaches  so  little  way  into  the  body  of 
the  earth,  that  I  cannot  conceive,  even  allowing 
the  supposition  of  a  changed  axis,  that  Ae 
various  degrees  of  die  original  primitive  heats 
of  the  earth,  communicated  to  it  by  the  sun, 
could  pofsiUy  have  been  so  permanent  and 
lasting,  as  to  show  themselves  so  effectually  at 
this  day:  so  that,  as  I  said  befbie,  such  a 
variety  of  heats  must  rather  be  owing  to  an 
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internal  causa  operating  more  intensely  in 
some  regions  than  in  others^  and  every  where 
much  more  strongly  than  any  influence  the  sim 
can  give  them. 

And  if  this  be  the  case  of  the  rest  of  the 
]danet8  as  well  as  of  our  earthy  their  heats^  or 
die  heats  of  bodies  on  theu*  surfaces^  will  not 
solely  nor  even  chiefly  depend  on  tiie  action 
of  the  sun  on  them»  (as  the  philosophical 
astronomers^  seem  by  their  manner  of  speak- 
ing to  suppose),  those  proper  innate  heats 
haidng  a  greater  share  in  them  than  that  ex* 
temal  addition*  Th6ugfa  this,  however,  may 
be  necefsary  to  suppprt  and  preserve  those 
entire ;  seeing  all  warm  bodies,  that  are  not 
endowed  with  a  vital  principle  of  heat,  are, 
of  their  own  accord,  liaUe  to  a  constant  waste 
and  decay  of  diis  quality. 

But  whatever  be  in  this,  from  these  con* 
siderations,  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  the  heats 


^  See  Newton  Prtncip.  p.  405,  406,  SOS,  509^ 
Gregor.  Elem.  Astron.  Vl.  Prop.  S,  3, 4, 5,  ^.  WlufL 
Snel.  Math.  p.  327,  3(28.  New  Theor.  &o.  p.  S$^  73* 
Hoi^en^  Cosmotheor.  II.  p.  694,  &c.  Derham  Pbjriico 
TheoLp.  171— 17S. 


ot  bodies  i^pioaching  near  hiita,  will  not  b^ 
KwDd  90  exofbhant  as  we  have  been  ac« 
ctistDoieti  to  reckon  them  *.  The  proper  or 
inaate  heats  of  the  planets  may  be  such  that 
the  iimer  ones  are  in  no  hazard  of  being  too 
Mucli  scotched,  nor  the  far-off  ones  of  haying 
toosmall  in  allowance  of  the  benign  influence 
viPthe  sun's  heat;  and  that,  especially  by  the 
he)p  of  peculiarly  disposed  atmospheres  con- 
curring that  way,  there  may  be  a  great  uni* 
l\>nttity»  in  this  respect,  of  the  whole  solar 
system*  Even  the  comets  themselves  may, 
lor  any  thing  we  know,  be  so  constructed  as 
to  sufier  no  great  inconvenience  by  their  great 
fvccntricities,  and  ytvf  variable  distances 
from  the  central  fire. 

But  where  am  I  going  ?  I  find  myself  tread- 
ing on  slippery  and  endianted  ground.  I  fear 
I  \\\\\y  be  thought  just  now  to  have  got  too 
\ax  into  the  bewitching  and  airy  regions  of 
fancy  and  conjecture,  where  I  would  not 
chooiic  to  dwell.  However,  at  present  having 
u  delightful  prospect  in  view,  I  would  fain 
be  indulged  in  one  question  before  I  (}uit 
llus  subject.  What  if,  abstracting  from  the 
otlier  solar  influences  of  light,  gravitation,  &d 


*  See  Newton,  ibid.  p.  60S.    Whiston,  ibid. 
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the  great  force  and  virtue  of  its  additional 
heat  on  the  bodies  of  planets  (which  iis  wisely 
contrived  to  be  very  variable  and  shifting)  is 
to  produce  frequent  changes  on  the  otherwise 
equable  heats  of  their  surfaces,  for  the  very 
great  and  noble  purposes  in  the  life  and  sup- 
port of  their  inhabitants?  as  at  least  we  know 
to  be  the  state  of  our  globe,  which,  by  the 
vicifsitudes  of  night  and  day,  winter  and  sumr 
mer,  and  spring  and  autumn,  beside  other 
ends  thereby  accomplished,  preserves  in  action 
and  life  both  vegetables  and  animals,  all 
which  would  stagnate  and  die  in  a  state  of 
heat  always  perfectly  the  same ;  for  all  natural 
organic  bodies,  from  the  lowest  vegetable  to 
those  of  the  highest  animal  life,  have,  by  the 
vicifsitudes  of  heat  and  cold  they  necefsarily 
undergo,  a  constant  oscillation,  a  perpetual 
alternate  contraction  and  expansion  of  all 
their  solid  and  fluid  particles. 

So  then  the  sun,  though  it  be  not  the  sole 
or  chief  fountain,  is,  as  it  were,  the  great  re- 
gulation of  motion,  heat,  and  life  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  system;  and  on  this  account 
the  benefits,  to  us  men,  of  this  great  mover, 
this  awakener  and  enlivener  of  nature,  are 
highly  to  be  prized;  which,  however,  were 
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much  mistaken  by  the  ancient  heathen  nationi^ 
mnd  8tiU  contioae  to  be  so  amongst  many  in 
the  worldt  who  having  lost  the  tnie  reiigioa 
and  {^ilosophy  of  things^  that  were  given  to 
the  first  men^  and  so  seeing  things  but  by 
hahres,  and  dazzled  by  the  splendour  of  the 

sun^s  light  and  power,  and  sensible  influenoes^t 
imagined,  that  ibr  their  life  and  all  the  goods 
thereof  they  depended  on  that  great  luminary^ 
and  so  worshipped  the  creature  instead  of  the 
Creator,  the  work,  instead  of  him  that  made 
it,  the  knowledge  of  whom  they  had  utterly 
lost.    And  this  was  never  to  be  recovered 
without  a  new  revelation,  a  new  communicft* 
tion  of  himself  from  God  to  man,  or  a  more 
accurate  survey  and  knowledge  of  the  system 
of  nature  tfian  what  mankind  could  of  them* 
sehres  soon  or  eauUy  arrive  at,  by  which  the 
several  connections,  and  subordinate  depend- 
encies of  its  parts  one  with  another,  and  the 
great  and  universal  dependence  of  the  whole 
on  a  wise  and  omnipotent  Maker  and  Ruler 
might  be  found  out. — ^An  inquiry  indeed  of 
the  greatest  concern  to  us  men,  and  in  whicb 
there  have  been  very  great  steps  made  in  these 
latter  times,  Aat  do  very  much  confirm  and 

*  Wifdom  of  Solomon,  xiti«  1— 7« 
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illuitrate  the  revelation  given  to  Abraham  for 
the  conversation  of  the  true  religion,  and  con- 
tinued to  his  posterity:  which  was  afterwards 
iBuch  farther  extended  by  the  last  grand  re- 
velation concerning  the  great  Creator,  the 
Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  that  made  the  sun, 
earti),  and  stars,  and  governs  them  ^11  with 
infinite  wisdom  and  power, 

rV.  Of  the  degrets  of  Heat  in  Animals. 

Thus  much  for  the  celestial  and  planetary 
beats.  But  now  let  us  come  nearer  home,  and 
consider  the  various  degrees  of  heat  in  the 
living  inhabitants  of  this  our  earth,  which  we 
can  see,  and  feel,  and  examine  by  our  senses ; 
a  very  fruitful  inquiry,  and  of  greater  immedi- 
ate satisfaction  and  use  to  us,  being  what  we 
^e  more  particularly  interested  in. 

The  heat  of  animals  is  extremely  vari\)us, 
both  according  to  the  variety  of  their  kinds 
and  the  variety  of  the  seasons.  Zoologists 
have  justly  enough  divided  them  into  hot  and 
fold,  that  is  to  say  with  respect  to  our  senses. 
Those  that  are  any  thing  near  our  own  tem- 
perature we  call  hot,  while  all  the  others  are 
reckoned  cold,  whose  heat  is  much  below  ours. 
Volume  VI.  E 
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and  eoraequently  affects  our  feeling  with  the 
sense  of  cold>  though,  according  to  what  trials 
I  have  had  opportunity  of  making,  they  are 
all,  by  their  r?>  vit^,  kept  something  warmer 
than  the  medium  in  which  they  live. 

The  gradations  of  life  ^m  the  warmest 
animals  down  to  perfectly  inert  matter  arc 
very  slow,  and  by  very  small  and  almost  insen- 
sible degrees,  seeing,  as  it  is  not  easy  to  de- 
termine the  lowest  state  of  vegetation,  so  too 
the  limits  between  the  highest  vegetables  and 
the  lowest  animals  are  with  difficulty  to  b^  dis- 
tinguished. Now  all  bodies  partake  of  the 
heat  of  the  medium  surrounding  them,  as  air^ 
water,  or  any  thing  else.  Nor  can  I  find  by 
the  most  careful  experiments  purposely  made, 
that  vegetables,  any  more  than  the  most  inert 
?nd  lifelefs  mafses  of  matter,  are  endowed  with 
any  vital  heat  beyond  the  temperature  of  the 
ambient  air,  to  be  distinguished  by  the  nicest 
thermometers.  As  the  air  is  a  thin  body, 
easily  heated  and  cooled,  so  indeed  when  it  is 
in  a  cooling  state,  as  chiefly  in  the  evenings 
and  night  season,  it  is  colder  than  the  plants 
In  it.  But  on  the  other  hand,  for  the  same 
reason,  through  most  part  of  the  day  it  ap- 
pears^ and  really  becomes  warm  sooner  and 
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more  sensibly  than  they  csn  do.  But,  when 
all  are  kept  in  an  equable  state,  there  is  no 
<lifference  of  heat  to  be  observed,  the  plants 
always  corresponding  exactly  to  the  tempera* 
ture  of  the  ambient  medium.  ^  In  vegetabili- 
'<  bus  et  plantis  nuJlus  reperitur  caloris  gradus 
^  ad  tactum,  neque  in  lachrymis  ipsorum,  ne« 
"  que  in  meduUis  recenter  apertis  *." 

Nay  the  animals  of  low  life  have  but  very 
little  additional  heat  beyond  that  of  the  air  or 
water.  The  insect  tribe  greatly  disappoint 
our  expectations,  seeming  to  be  the  most 
tender  and  delicate  of  all  anidials,  and  yet 
being  those  that  can  unhurt  bear  the  greatest 
colds.  They  are  preserved  in  the  coldest 
seasons  with  little  other  shelter  than  the  leaves 
and  ragged  barks  of  shrubs  and  trees,  holes  of 
the  walls,  or  a  very  slight  cover  of  earth ;  and 
some  expose  themselves  quite  naked  and 
optnf.  Even  in  the  bitter  winters  of  170^ 
9nd  1727  the  insect  eggs,  nymphas,and  aurelias, 
outlived  the  colds  that  were  intolerable  to  the 
livelier  animals :  and  we  know  how  vastly  low 
the  fluid  then  subsided  in  the  thermometers. 


♦  Bacon  Nov.  Org.  II.  12. 
t  Boerh.  Chcm.  I.  p.  287,  415. 
2  E2 
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Mr.  dc  Reaumur*  found  some  very  young 
slender  caterpillars  that  were  able  to  bear  a 
cold  under  gr.  4 ;  and,  what  is  still  more,  the 
French  mathematicians  in  their  Lapland  jour- 
ney in  the  autumn,  were  pestered  with  in- 
numerable swarms  of  flies  of  various  kinds  f , 
whose  eggs  and  aurelias  must  have  wintered 
under  still  greater  colds  than  this :  and  I  find 
that  caterpillars  have  but  a  small  degree  of 
heat,  about  a  division  or  two  above  the  air 
they  live  in. 

The  whole  insect  tribe  is  commonly  brought 
under  the  clafs  of  cold  animals  J :  on  which  ac- 
count I  cannot  but  take  particular  notice  of 
a  very  singular  exception  in  the  heat  of  bees, 
a  very  remarkable  branch  of  that  genus  of 
living  creatures.  As  these,  according  to  the 
curious  observations  of  naturalists,  have  some- 
thing very  peculiar  in  their  economy,  fabric, 
and  generation,  so  I  have  observed  that  they 
have  a  very  singular  constitution  in  the  heat 


♦  Mem.  Ac.  Sc.  1734^  p.  257. 

t  Maupert.  Fig.  de  la  Tcrre,  p.  12.  See  too  Boyle 
Exp.  of  Cold,  Abr.  I.  p  661.     . 

I  Vid.  Bacon.  Nov.  Org.  U-  §  H-  p.  167.  (  12.  p.  18^, 
5  13.  p.  192.  Nat.  Hist  73.  LeisU:r  de  Qucc.  p.  2i5. 
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h(  their  bodies.  This  I  have  experienced  fre- 
quently ;  and  I  find  that  the  heat  of  a  swarm 
of  bees  raises  a  thermometer  buried  amongst 
them  above  gr.  97 ;  a  degree  of  heat  nothing 
inferior  to  our  own* 

The  oth^r  animals  of  low  life,  agreeable  to 
\vhat  I  observed  of  the  ordinary  insects,  have 
but  very  little  additional  heat  above  that  of 
their  supporting  medium.  I  could  scarcely 
distinguish  any  in  muscles  and  oysters.  It 
^2S  very  little  in  the  branchial  fishes.  In 
flounders,  whitings,  codfish,  and  haddocks,  the 
heat  was  found  scarce  a  degree  more  than  the 
Salt  water  they  were  sWinlniing  in,  even  when 
thai  was  so  low  as  gf.  4  K  Nor  are  the  red 
fishes  much  Warmer  than  they.  Some  trouts, 
whose  heat  I  examined>  were  but  at  gr.  62, 
when  the  river  water  they  had  been  swimming 
in  was  at  gr.  61  *.  Fish  can  live  in  water  any 
thing  warmer  than  frwzing,  that  is,  any  thing 
above  gr.  32. 


*  And  lately  at  Paris  I  found  the  heat  of  a  carp 
scarcely  to  exceed  gr.  54,  the  heat  of  the  water  wherein 
I  examined  it.  The  heat  of  an  eel  came  oat  in  the  same 
way. 

E3 
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The  result  of  several  trials,  made  snails  about 
2  degrees  warmer  than  the  air.  Frogs  and 
land  tortoises  seemed  to  have  the  principle  qf 
heat  something  stronger^  viz.  about  5  degrms 
higher  than  the  air  they  breathed  in.  Which 
I  suppose  to  be  the  case  of  the  ordinary 
breathing  animals>  who  inde^  have  lungs  (but 
these  ItMsigs  pf  a  wide  vesicular  (prm)  and  have 
their  blood  not  a  great  deal  warmer  li^n  the 
branchial  fishes.  Such  J  take  to  be  the  sea 
tor toises, toads,  vipers,  and  all  the  setp^t  kind» 
who  all  have  their  lungs  i^  the  sa^e  fabric, 
and  the  same  cold  constitution  of  bloody  ^t 
most  of  this  sort  of  animals  are  not  able  tobeiir 
very  great  colds  3  they,  in  the  severe  seasons, 
retiring  into  lurking  places,  where  they  are  I9- 
leraUy  wdl  sheltered  1  often  perhaps  at  ahoiit 
the  middle  temperature  of  gr.  4S  or  sa»  Xheif 
1;/^  vUa  is  indeed  in  those  seasons  very  low^, 
and  their  w^ste  of  substance  es^ceedingly 
small  t*  And  I  suppoae  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  swallows,  and  other  sleeping  birds 
and  beasts,  who,  though  naturally  warm  ani- 


*  S5e  Harv.  de  Mot.  Cord.  &c.  IV.  p.  28.  XVII. 
p.  65.    Leister  de  Cochl.  p.  16  k  de  Bucc.  p.  246, 251* 

t  See  Phi].  Trans.  Abr.  II.  p.  S25.  Leister  de  CochK 
p.  )63,  16^. 
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txais,  much  warmer  than  those  already  men* 
tioned,  are  however  in  their  inert  state  proba- 
bly much  colder  dian  in  their  active  and  lively 
seasons. 

For  the  heat  of  hot  animals  is  not  uniformly 
the  same  in  all  animals^  and  at  all  times. 
That  admits  of  a  very  great  latitude ;  it  varies 
according  to  their  various  kinds  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  each.  The  surface  of  their  bo- 
dies  are,  like  other  things^  much  affected  by 
the  heat  or  cold  of  the  ambient  medium>  and 
consequently  wrought  upon  by  all  the  vark« 
ties  oi  seasons  and  climates,  if  not  sufficiently 
dieltered  from  their  influences.  When  that  is, 
their  external  and  internal  heat  is  ne^ly  the 
same ;  but  still  differing  somedung  in  diffar* 
ent  animals. 

Dr.  Boerhaave  ^  indeed  speaks  of  the  beat 
of  hot  animals  as  in  a  natural  state  pretty  uoi* 
form,  or  the  same  in  all,  reckoning  it  com* 
monly  to  be  such  as  to  raise  the  mercury  In 
the  thermometer  to  gr.  92,  or  at  most  94* 
And  so,  too.  Dr.  Pitcairn'sf  heat  of  the  hu- 


•  Chem.  I.  p.  192,  207,  213,  414y  415,  539. 

fEi.  Med.II.  l.§26. 
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man  skin  at  his  gr.  17,  fells  near  our  gf.  92. 
Mr.  Amontons  *  by  several  trials,  found  the 
heat  communicated  by  the  human  body  to  his 
thermometer  to  be  at  dig.  58/^,  58^'^,  58«, 
58^,  58A.  These,  by  calculation,  I  find  to 
fall  about  Fahrenheit's  gt.  91,  92,   and  93. 

Sir  IsaadNewton's  t  gr.  12,  which  he  makes 
equivalent  to  the  external  heat  of  the  human 
body,  and  to  the  heat  of  a  bird  hatching  eggs, 
comes  to  gr.  95i  in  ours.  Fahrenheit  himself  { 
places  his  heat  of  the  human  body  and  blood 
at  gr.  96.  And  at  this  mark  Dr.  Mufschen- 
broek  H  says^  the  thermometer  stands,  when  it 
is  immerged  in  the  blood  flowing  from  an  ani- 
mal ;  though  in  another  *^  place  he  speaks  of 
-gr.  92  or  94,  as  a  pretty  high  degree  of  heat 
tor  our  blpod« 

I  have  very  carefully  made  numberlefs  ob- 
servations oh  this  subject  of  the  heat  of  ani- 
mals: and  from  them  I  must  be  allowed  to  say. 


*  Mem.  Ac.  Sc.  1703.  p.  235,  243. 
t  Phil.  Trans.  Abr.  IV.  2.  p.  1,  3. 

-Jibid.  p.lSy52. 

II  £ph.  Ultraj.  172t,  p.  67d. 
••  Eff.  de  Phyi.  p.  502. 
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t^^t  I  find  all  these  reckonings  much  too  gene- 
ra), and  in  die  main  considerably  too  low. 
I  su^ct  that,  at  least  in  many  of  them,  there 
was  not  sufficient  time  allowed  to  warm  tho- 
roughly the  bulbs  of*  their  thermometers;  or 
perhaps  at  the  time  of  trial  the  folks  hands  had 
not  the  natural  sheltered  heat.  The  human 
kind  is  amongst  the  lowest  of  hot  animals  ^ : 
and  yet  I  by  the  heat  of  my  skin  every  way 
well  sheltered,  at  a  medium  in  an  infinite  num- 
ber 0f  trials,  faise  the  mercury  in  the  thermo- 
inetev  to  about'  gr.  97  or  98.  In  some  it  goes 
H  Bttk  higher^  in  others  it  keeps  something 
lower.  Urine  new  made,  and  that  into  a  ves- 
sel of  the  same  temperature  with  itself,  is 
scarcely  a  degree  hotter  than  the  skin>  as  I 
have  found  by  many  repeated  observations. 
And  that  heat  of  the  urine  we  may  reckon 
nearly  equal  to  the  heat  of  the  neighbouring 
viscera.  Dr.  Hales  f  found  the  heat  of  his 
skin  to  be  54,  and  that  of  iirine  new  made  58 
degrees  of  his  thermometer,  which  coincide 
with  our  gr.  99  and  103^  if  the  calcul  that  was 
made  of  the  correspondence  of  his  thermome- 
ter with  Fahrenheit's  had  been  perfectly  exact. 


•  Cacsalp.  Qa»  Perip.  V.  6.  p.  152. 
t  Veg.  Sua.  p.  59. 
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In  the  mean  time^  as  I  ju«t  nov^  said,  Ac 
human  kind  is  among  the  lowest  of  hot 
animals.  Ordinary  quadrupeds^  as  dogs^  cats, 
sheepj  oxen^  swine,  &c.  by  the  heat  of  theii* 
skin  raise  the  Thermometer  4  or  5  divisions 
higher  than  wc,  as  to  gr.  1<X)>  101,  102,  and 
some  to  103  or  a  little  more. 

And  the  breathing  or  cetaceous  fishes  are 
as  hot  as  they,  as  Dr.  Boerhaave^  very  justly 
reckoned ;  though  he  ascribes  too  small  a 
heat  to  them,  and  to  all  other  respiring  ani* 
naak,  when  he  confined  it  within  the  imrrow 
bounds  of  92  or  9S  degrees.  Those  who 
have  had  occasion  to  travel  into  the  East 
Indies  t  tell  us,  tl)at  the  blood  of  the  Manati 
fiabj  or  Sea  CoW,  was  sensibly  warm,  to  tbe 
touch.  And  Mr*.  Richer  |,  a  curious  enough 
observer  of  natural  things,  found  the  blood  of 
the  porpus  as  warm  as  the  blood  of  land 
animals.  I  myself  upon  trial  found  the  heat 
of  the  skin  of  that  amphibious  animal  the  sea 


*Chein.  1.  p.  415. 

t  See  En(.  Apolog.  &c.  p.  207.  Le  Comic  Mem.  de 
la  Chine,  n.  p.  345. 

t  See  Du  Ham.  HUt  Ac.  Sc.  p.  m.  157.    Mem.  Ac. 
Sc.  1666— 1668|  VII.  p.  325. 
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calfi  to  be  near  gr.  102.  In  the  cavity  of  the 
abdmnen  it  was  about  a  division  higher.  la 
all  thisy  as  in  many  other  respects,  agreeing 
with  our  ordinary  land  quadrupeds ;  which» 
in  the  structure  and  form  of  their  viscera^  the 
bieatUng  6$hes  do  very  much  resemble. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon  *  gives  it  as  a 
cunrent  opinion  that  the  bird  kind  are  very 
wann.  They  axe  indeed  the  warmest  of  all 
animals^  warmer  still  than  quadrupeds  by  S 
q/t  4  degrees,  as  I  h^ve  found  by  experiments 
on  docks^  gcese>  hens^  pigeons,  partridges, 
swallows,  8(c.  The  bulb  end  of  the  Tlier* 
mometer  being  lodged  in  their  groin,  the  mer- 
cury was  raised  to  gr.  103,  104,  105,  106, 
107 1  and  ia  a  hen  hatching  eggs  I  once 
found  (for  it  is  not  always  so  high)  the  heat 
at  gr.  108. 

It  was,  I  presume,  without  sufficient  ground 
that  the  just  now  menUoned  noble  Lordf 
reckoned  the  external  flesh  of  animals,  when 
in  action,  to  be  hotter  than  their  blood,  &c. 
Generally  in  my  experiments  both  *  on  birds 


♦Nov.  Org.  XL  JS.p.  193. 

t  Ibid. 
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and  quadrupeds  the  viscera  were  found  near 
a  degree  hotter  than  the  skin  ;  though  some- 
times I  could  perceive  but  little  or  no  dif- 
ference. And  a  Thermometer  thrust  into  a 
fistulous  ulcer  running  in  amongst  the  muscles 
of  the  thigh  in  a  mln,  showed  a  hedt 
very  little  greater  than  that  of  the  sheltered 
skin« 

As  the  circulation  is  so  very  quick  and  free, 
the  heat  of  the  blood  in  the  arteries  and  veins 
is  pretty  much  the  same,  and  but  a  small 
matter,  it  may  be  a  degree  or  so,  above  the 
common  heat  of  the  bowels,  or  near  two 
degrees  warmer  than  the  skin;  a  much 
smaller  difference  than  what  Sir  Isaac  Newton* 
and  Dr.  Hales  f  afsign  ;  according  to  whoie 
reckonings  that  would  be  no  lefs  than  10  or 
11  degrees. 

V.  Of  the  prcteyjuitwral  Heats  if  Animals. 
These  then  are  the  heats  of  animals  as  iti 
my  experiments  they  generally  appeared  to 
me.    But  they  arc  not  to  be  held  as  universal* 


♦  Phil,  Tranji.  Abr.  IV.  2.  p.  1 .  2. 
t  Veg.  Slat.  p.  53.  Hxmast.  p.  98. 
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bounds  to  such  things  being  reserved  to 
present  age.  The  ingenious  Dr.  Hales*  sup- 
poses the  heat  of  the  blood  in  high  fevers  to 
be  about  gr.  85  in  his  Thermometer,  which 
comes  to  gr.  136i  in  ours;  a  degree  of  heat 
which  I  believe  no  animal  ever  arrives  at» 
nay^  which  I  reckon  no  living  creature  is  able 
to  bear.  Dr.  Boerhaave  f  fumisheth  us  with 
some  curious  observations  of  animal$  very  soon 
destroyed  in  air  of  gr.  146,  who  all  died  in  left 
time  than  what  would  have  been  necefsaiy  to 
bring  their  bodies  up  to  the  heat  of  gr.  136. 
A  Thermometer  put  into  one  of  their  mouths 
a  little  after  its  death  stood  at  gr.  1 10. 

Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  would  I  suppose 
the  fever  heat  so  low,  or  that  low  heat  so 
dangerous,  as  the  great  Dr.  Boerhaave  |  seems 
to  do.  He  is  afraid  of  its  coagulating  the 
serum  of  the  blood,  reckoning  that  terrible 
mischievous  work  might  by  effected  by  a  de- 
gree of  heat  not  much  above  gr.  100.  Whence 


♦  Veg,  Stat.  p.  60. 
t  Chem.  I.  p.  275. 

}  Aph.  96,  68f .  Chem.  I.  p.  3«.  XL  p.  S5%  355, 
»,  213,  357,  358. 
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Dr.  H^8^^  and  Dr.  Arbuthnotf^  led  tberetq 
bf  Dr.  Boerhaave's  authority^  afErm,  that  the 
patural  heat  of  the  blood  of  a  human  creature 
^proacbes  very  near  the  degree  of  coagula* 
tion;  But  I  have  seen  fevers,  and  these  not 
excefsively  violent  neither^  whereip  I  was 
9lsured,  by  observing  the  heat  of  the  skin^ 
diat  the  blood  was  five  or  six  degrees  above 
jr.  lOO,  without  apprehending  any  such  dan- 
ger, or  experiencing  any  such  fatal  effects  J. 
Such  a  heat,  if  neglected  or  wrong  managed, 
may  indeed,  as  Hippocrates  H  very  justly  ob- 
serves, difsipate  the  more  thin  and  watery 
parts,  and  so  gradually  thickening  the  whole 
mafs  of  blood,  have  bad  enough  efre£ls  that 
way^  if  it  do  not  bring  on  a  putredinous 
tbipnefs.  But  directly  to  coagulate  the  serum 
of  blood,  or  the  white  of  an  egg,  by  several 


•  Haemast.  p.  104.  105. 

f  E&.  on  Air,  p.  114,  211. 

X  In  the  ague  I  had  lately,  during  the  height  of  the 
paroxysm,  the  heat  of  my  skin  was  gr.  106 ;  and  so  that 
of  my  blood  gr.  107  or  lOS.  And  farther,  what  is  very 
remarkable,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fit  when  I  was  all 
shivering,  and  under  a  great  sense  of  cold,  my  skin  was 
however  two  or  three  degrees  warmer  than  in  a  natural 
healthy  state. 

11 IV.  De  Morb.  XXIII.  23,  &c. 
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trials  I  found  a  heat  requisite  beyond  any 
thing  ever  we  can  experience  in  a  living 
animal.  They  continue  thin  and  liquid  tilt 
the  thennometer  points  at  gr.  156  or  so. 
Which  is  an  arithmetical  mean  betwixt  the 
ordinary  heat  of  human  blood  at  gr.  99  or  100, 
and  that  of  boiling  water  at  gr.  212 ;  exceed- 
ing the  one  just  as  much  as  it  falls  short  of  the 
other. 

But  no  animal,  I  say,  can  bear  a  heat  near 
this.  Beside  the.  bad  effects  it  would  have 
upon  the  fluid,  I  know  our  nerves  are  not 
able  to  endure  such  a  scorching  heat.  If 
that  be  but  a  few  degrees  hotter  than  our 
blood,  it  comes  to  be  intolerable  *.  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  f  and  Mr.  Amontonsj;  felt  water 
too  hot  for  their  hands  stirring  in  it  easily  to 
bear  at  gr.  108.  I  suspect  indeed  the  full 
heat  of  the  water  had  not  been  thoroughly 


*  Thts  excellent  £r<;ay  was  written  in  the  jear  173$, 
long  before  the  experiments  made  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
Br.  Solander,  and  Dr.  Fordjce,  by  which  it  appears,  that 
the  human  body  is  capable  of  bearing  an  astonishing  dt-* 
greeofheat.    Phil.  Tran.  A.  H. 

t  Phil.  Trans.  Abr.  IV.  2.  p.  2. 
}  Mem.  Acad.  Sc.  703.  p.  236.  244. 
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tommunicated   to    their  too    bulky  thermo- 
meters.    I  find  it  becomes  scalding  hot  to  my 
hands  and  feet  at  gr.  112  or  114.    And  so  I 
reckon  will  most  people  find,  who  have  not 
their  organs  too  callous.  We  should  not,  how- 
ever, judge  of  the  delicacy  of  the  body  by  the 
sensation  of  the  hands,  which  in  many  folks 
by  labour  and  use.are  rendered  preternaturally 
insensible.    Mr.  Amontons's  valet  could  bear 
water  of  the  heat  of  gr.  122.  And  I  have  seen 
folks  who  could  handle  things  freely,  that  I 
could  not  well  touch.     I^doubt  not  but  the 
hotter  animals  can  likewise  bear  a  greater  heat 
than  us.     And,  on  the  other  side,  fishes  and 
cold  animals  may  be  scalded  to  death  with  a 
heat  lefs  than  that  of  our  blood.    A  perch, 
one  of  the  most  lively  of  the  branchial  fishes, 
died  in  three  minutes  in  water  heated  but  to 
gr.  96*. 

At  first,  men  often  gave  names  to  things 
from  certain  resemblances,  without  pretending 
thereby  to  understand  or  exhibit  their  natures. 
And  in  this  view  physicians  may  continue  to 
talk  of  the  ro  twj),  the  febris  ardens,  and  in- 


*  Mufschen.  Tent.  Exp.  Ac.  Cim.  Add.  p.  12*2, 

rolume  VI.  F 
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flammalionsy  and  freely  use  these  and  other  fiery 
names^  if  they  mean  no  more  by  them  (as  it 
is  Jikely  they  did  not  in  the  original  use  of 
them)  than  a  figurative  way  of  cxprefsing  ex- 
traordinary heats  of  the  body^  or  the  heat  of 
the  bloOd  carried  considerably  beyond  its  na*^ 
tural  state.      But  from   undeniable  experi- 
ments we  see  they  must  be  nluch  mistaken, 
who  not  confining  themselves  to  the  figurative 
use  of  these  names,  and  led  astray  by  vain 
and  ill-gtx)unded  theories,  talk  of  real  scorch- 
ings  of  the  body,  and  actual  burnings  of  the 
heart  and  other  viscera^  of  ebullitions  and  ef- 
fervescences of  the  blood,  of  its  being  kindled 
and  ready  to  burst  into  flame  *,  and  of  other 
such   fiery  descriptions  of  heats,   which  no 
animal,  vrfiite  in  life,  can  be  brought  into. 
So  that  these  are  ways  of  speaking,  which  to 
prevent  mistakes,  should  have  no  plate  out  of 
poetry  J  where  alone  such  bold  figures,  and 
these  exprefsed  in   such   a  strong  manner, 
without  any  restriction,    are  to  be  allowed. 
Thus  some  people  by  their  profefsion,  may  be 
permitted 

Jocur  to  bum,  and  Cor  io  pierce, 
jis  tither  best  supplies  their  verse  f. 

*  Willis  Pharm.  Rat.  II.  p.  22. 
t  Prior,  Alma,  p.  87. 
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fiat  for  others,  who  from  the  nature  and 
great  co^sequeoce  of  the  subject  they  deal  in 
should  he  n^ore  strictly  tied  to  truth,  gravely 
to  talk  of  the  liver  burning  up  the  bile,  and 
speaking  of  the  heart  as  they  would  of  a 
(Mece  of  red-hot  iron,  burniog  the  hands  of 
those  that  touch  it  ^^  or  boiling;  up  into  froth 
the  blood  that  falls  into  it  f ;  and  others  to 
give  out  the  stomach  as  a  kettle  boiling^  our 
food  by  its  great  heat  :^;  such  afsertions  as  these 
are  unwarraiitable  imposition^  on  the  senses  of 
m^idcindi  and  should  be  dropt  by  all  sober 
thinking  men. 

We  see  theti  that  natili*e  selclom  carries  the 

• 

body  or  blood  of  animals  to  a  degree  of  heat 
very  ipiich  beyond  its  ordinary  healthy  tem- 
perature. Nor  indeed  are  we  able  to  bear  any 
very  great  excefs  of  that  kind,  either  in  the 

n.'iij'  ■       .' '  .-  ;■"  ■    ?■■■■■ .'".'ii    n  f'h*    ■"  i»f'r'*VT  »'■■'?;.*■'■■"  ' 

*  Aba.  Jaafar  Ebn.  Tophail.  Fhilos.  Aulodid.  p.  64. 
All  Rodoan  apnd  Gob.  Pereir.  Antonian.  Marg.  p.  5^6, 
^70,  Columb.  do  Re  AimL  XIV.  p.  m.  477. 48h  Diemerb. 
Anal.  II.  e. 

t  Pes  Cartes  de  Metb.  5.  p.  29;    De  Hoin.  p.  8. 
De  Form.  Foet.  §  18,  72.     De  Pafs.  I.  8,  9.   Epist.  I.  321. 

J  Hipp,  apud  Celf.  Med;  Praef.  p.  6.   Stukely  of  tbe 
Spleen,  p.  35. 
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body  itself,   or  in  the  medium  without  us. 
We  can,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  endure 
greater  excefses  of  cold,   at  least  externally 
affecting  us;  there  being  many  remarkable 
instailces  of  the  surface  and  extremities  under- 
going very  great   colds   without  being  ab- 
solutely destroyed.     We  have  all,  I  suppose, 
some  time  or  other,  even  here,  experienced 
very  sharp  nipping  colds.    These,  however, 
are  nothing,  compared   to  the  frightful  ac- 
counts we  have  had  of  the  great  prcvalency  of 
cold  on  the  bodies  of  men  and  other  animals 
in  the  more  northern  countries.    Often  are 
they  quite  frozen  to  death ;  but,  at  other  times, 
though  the  cold  has  gone  a  great  length,  they 
are  happily  recovered.    We  have  been  told* 
of  animals  found  stiff"  cold  in  their  lurking 
places,  or  buried  in  lumps  of  ice,  that,  by  the 
stimulus  of  pain,  or  a  warmer  air,  have  been 
again  brought  to  their  life  and  senses.    Partial 
freezings  of  the  nose,  hands,  feet,  &c,  of  the 
human  body  are  frequent.  But,  what  is  much 
more,  there  are  instances  f  of  men  being  so 
frozen  by  the  lump,  that  when  plunged  into 


•  Boyle  Exp.  on  Cold,  Abr.  I.  p.  671,  673.  Qaernay 
CT.con.  Anim.  p.  25. 

t  Fabt.  Hild.  de  Gang.  &c.  XIII.  p.  7S2. 
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cold  water  they  contracted  a  cover  of  ice  over 
their  whole  body,  which  therefore  in  all  its 
exterior  parts  must  have  had  a  cold  consider- 
ably under  gr.  32.  If  it  came  so  Jow  as  gr.  25, 
the  blood  must  have  been  frozen  in  some  of 
its  vefsels.    However,  even  in  this  terrible 
threatening  state,  when  the  whole  body  seemed 
to  run  such  a  risk  of  congelation  and  the  sleep 
of  death,  by  good  management,  well  under- 
stood in  these  intemperate  countries,  people 
have  been  brought  to  life  again.     In  such  ex- 
treme cases  one  would  think  that  the  internal 
beat  too  must  have  been  considerably  im- 
paired; but  how  low  that  may  be  carried 
without  danger  or  immediate  death,  we  can- 
not yet  determine.    In  the  mean  time,  the 
measuring  the  heat  of  the  birds  and  beasts 
that  pafs  the  winter  in  a  state  of  sleep  and  in* 
sensibility,  might  give  us  some  light  into  this 
matter  *• 


*  Thit  very  excellent  treatise  was  wriUen  in  Ibe  year  1758. 

A.  H. 
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ESSAY  H. 


On  Inland  Naoigatifms  and  PubUc  Roads, 

IN  this  country^  the  commerce  and  ^gricuU 
ture  of  which  has  derived  such  in^>ortaQt  be- 
nefit from  the  extensive  means  already  ef- 
fected, of  giving  faciUty  to  the  conveyance 
of  the  various  products  of  the  island^  from 
parts  where  tliey  were  uselefs,  to  others 
where  they  s(re  valuable  ^  it  is  an  inquiry  highly 
interestiqg,  whether  it  m^  not  be  an  object 
deserving  the  attention  of  the  legislature^  to 
promote  a  more  general  extension  of  those 
benefits,  by  a  general  survey  of  the  JdE^gdom^ 
with  this  object  particularly  in  view. 

Water  is  brought  to  us  without  expense  of 
carriage,  and  is  one  of  the  many  blefsings 
showered  down  upon  us,  the  sources  of  which 
are  inexhaustible.  The  parts  of  which,  though 
yielding  to  the  least  power,  yet  are  capable 
of  supporting  immense  weight,  but  are  not 
Jike  the  materials  with  which  roads  are  con? 
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strisctedj  liable  to  great  wear ;  and  a  canal 
once  made^  is  not  liable  to  much  repair. 

About  four  acres  of  land  are  cut  up  for 
the  length  of  one  mile  of  canal ;  but  this 
land  so  cut  is  not  yet  lost,  but  may  become 
a  pasture  for  fish,  and  equally  valuable  as  in 
its  former  state ;  and  one  horse  on  a  canal 
is  capable  of  performing  the  wor)c  of  fifty 
horses  upon  a  road. 

The  length  of  canals  in  the  kingdom, 
wfaeir  the  whde  under  prosecution  at  pie- 
sent  are  completed,  will  be  about  1000  miles. 
The  fi^-Une  of  Esgland,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
and  tbe  adjacent  islands,  isabout  three  thpusand 
eight  hundred  miles  in  kngth. 

ImperCect  as  our  piesent  maps  are,  they 
gvre  tc^rdble  information  of  the  relative  situa* 
tioQ  of  roads  and  rivers,  and  of  the  distance 
of  places  fipm  each  other ;  but  they  couvey 
no  adequate  ideas  of  the  respective  heights  or 

^^pi!e^l^i(HW  of  the  suffacet 

Taking  Abe  mean  i^etween  the  high  and 
low  Filter  of  a  neap-tide  a^  the  level  of  the 
sea ;  if  level  lines  were  traced  foitxuX  the 
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island  at  equal  heights  above  each  other  (for 
intance  twenty  feet),  and  those  lines  were 
surveyed  and  laid  down  on  a  map  as  zones, 
you  might,  by  counting%hose  lines,  ascertain 
within  a  few  feet  the  height  of  any  given 
point  above  the  level  of  the  sea:  as  pro- 
montories on  the  sea-coast,  where  many  of 
them  would  meet,  their  height  would  be 
shown  (  in  the  vallies,  where  those  lines 
would  diverge  from  each  other,  you  would 
ascertain  the  falls  of  the  rivers  within  given 
distances ;  above  the  general  surface  of  the 
country  the  lines  y/^ould  define  the  shape  of 
the  higher  grounds,  and  mountains;  where. 
they  would  crofs  publiq  roads,  stones  might  be 
fixed  (which  on  local  surveys  might  be  re- 
ferred to),  ascertaining  by  figures  thereon,  the 
height  of  those  points  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  or  above  or  below  similar  points  in  other 
situations ;  they  might  be  of  some  use  also 
on  being  referred  to  in  meteorological  obser- 
vations. 

In  the  surveying  of  those  lines,  they  might, 
by  intersection,  mark  the  situation  of  towns, 
villages,  and  remarkable  points,  and  thereby 
would  much  contribute  to  the  obtaining  a  cor- 
rect map  of  the  country.  3 
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The  conduct  of  this  businefs  might  be  in- 
trusted to  an  able  surveyor,  who  should  have 
under  his  direction  ten  or  twelve  sets  of  sur* 
veyorg  and  levellers;    one   surveyor  one  le- 
veller in  each  set,  with  three  or  four  labourers 
as  aisistants ;  active  young  men,  who  might 
be  fully  competent  to  the  execution  of  their 
part  of  the  businefs,  might  be  engaged  at 
little  expense ;  their  observations  would  .be 
compared  and  corrected  by  their  principal ; 
and  bj  setting  out  together,  they  would  cor- 
rect  and  check  each  other,   when  in  pro- 
mment  parts  of  the  country  they  would  be 
Bear  each  other. 

With  such  a  map  before  us,  we  might  ge* 
neraUj  ascertain  the  practicability  of  making 
water  communications  from  one  part  of  the 
country  to  another ;  whether  they  might  be 
conducted  on  one  level,  or  what  rise  and  fall 
must  be  encountered  :  from  hence,  aisisted  by 
a  mineral  survey,  and  by  the  various  infor- 
mation which  will  be  obtained^  we  might 
draw  the  outlines  of  a  general  system,  which 
would  stand  upon  record,  to  be  referred  to 
when  any  local  project  may  be  brought  for- 
ward» 
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While  the  zone$  in  the  map  of  the  islahd 
would  be  complete  but  on  a  small  scale,  the 
parts  of  those  zones  appropriate  to  the  county 
maps  or  other  subdivisioos,  would»  on  a  larger 
scale,  be  more  accurately  defined* 

In  the  year  1792  I  had  occasion  to  make 
some  obsenrations  on  the  subject  of  collecting 
and  preserving  flood  waters  by  means  of  rei« 
seryoirs ;  and  I  understand  those  observations 
have  been  referred  to  in  the  i^eport  from 
Stafbrdshire, 

Where  proper  situations  may  be  feund  oo 
waste  lands,  the  appropriation  of  such  lands 
4o  this  use  will  hardly  be  ol^eoted  to* ;  but 
it  iBt|^t'i>e  a  question,  whether  (be  lob  of 
snore  valuable  land  would  be  compensated 
fay  the  bene6ts  wbieb  other  land  would  derive 
feom  it  by  inigation ;  I  believe  tbose  con* 
versant  in  this  practice  would  resolve  it  in 
(he  afl[irmati¥>e  :  but  in  convet»atioo  wi^  « 
gentleman  eminently  dbtinguisbed  by  bis  imr 
firovement  of  the  breed  of  live-stock,  be  im 


*  It  such  a  survey  were  undertaken,  the  surveyors 
might  take  notice  of  proper  places  for  making  finer- 


▼otrs. 
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4efi!ed  tl»e  ^posMon^  that  hmd  is  lost  by  being 
covered  ^th  water ;  and  he  is  of  opinion, 
fbat  an  acre  of  water  well  managed  in  breeding 
or  feeding  of  fish,  wo«dd  piodace  more  food 
for  the  use  of  man,  than  an  acne  of  the  best 
had  under  tlie  befit  management ;  in  corro* 
boration  of  this  opinion,  i  bnne  been  infonned 
that  a  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wol- 
vcfbamptxin,  iemn  aa  ac»e  and  a  half  of  Hraiter, 
hm  Sot  servend  years  (succefsivelf  sold  his  fish 
in  Ae  inarket  of  Wolverhampton  6x  more 
tkait  twelve  pounds  per  anBum. 

It  is  certain  that  little  or  no  systematic  at* 
tention  has  been  given  to  inland  fisheries ;  it 
fs  at  4east  a  matter  worthy  of  iwefitigation, 
nd  ^teserving  tstf  attesvtion* 

It  mapf  lie  4ibjected,  that  reservoirs  ibom 
which  the  water  will  be  drawn  off  in  summer, 
will  be  m:efigH>ie  for  fish.  But  ii  is  ne- 
eefiary  to  be  miderstood,  that  those  reservoirs 
wffl  generally  be  made  by  a  high  embankment 
or  bead  zcrdk  a  vaHey ;  that  the  earth  for 
making  sudi  head  will  be  dug  out  of  the 
koltom  of  ^  valley,  within  the  reservoir; 
thslt  a  reservoir  fcom  thirty  to  sixty  acres  wiU 
^BenUy  sequiie  a  head  from  twenty  to  thirty 
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feet  in  height ;  that  when  twiv-thirds  of  the 
depth  is  drawn  off,  there  may  reniain  from 
five  to  ten  acres  of  water»  which  will  contain 
but  a  small  quantity  of  water  for  irrigation, 
but  be  amply  sufficient  to  maintain  the  fish* 
for  a  month  or  two,  until  it  may  be  reple* 
nished  by  autumnal  rain* 

While  the  water  is  gradually  drawn  off, 
the  desiccated  borders  of  the  reservoir  may  be 
ploughed,  and  sown  with  some  vegetable ; 
which  may  serve  as  food  for  the  fish  in  winter, 
or  as  a  nidus  for  the  ova  of  insects,  on  which 
the  fish  may  feed* 

It  may  next  be  a  question  worth  consider 
ration,  how  kr  navigable  canals  may  serve  in 
some  cases  in  aid  of  irrigation,  as  principal 
conductors  of  the  Water  from  reservoirs. 

Many  miles  of  canals  are  cut  on  sloping 
grounds,  arid  are  well  adapted  to  discharge 
water  over  lands  which  lie  below  their  level  j 
in  wet  seasons  they  have  generally  a  super* 
abundance  of  water,  which  might  be  con- 
veniently spared,  vvhile  reservoirs  are  collecting 
water  for  the  summer ;  in  dry  seasons  few 
have  water  to  spare,  and  any  interference  with 
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tbem  might  create  jealousy  and  distrust.     In 
canals  which  may  be  hereafter  projected,  and 
tsptcidilj  if  subjected  to  systematic  regulation, 
terms  of  compact    may  be  easily  adjusted 
between    land-owners  and    undertakers    of 
canals,  white  bills  are  pending  in  parliaihent; 
With  those  already  obtained,  it  may  not  be  so 
easy  to  treat ;  but  it  is  certainly  practicable 
when  water  is  discharged  from  a  reservoir  into 
a  canai,    to  ascertain  the  quantity  so  dis- 
charged :    it  is  also  practicable  to  lay  pipes 
through  the  banks  of  the  canal,  which- shall 
discharge  an  equal  quantity,  and  if  the  time 
of  mnning  out  corresponds  with  the  time  of 
running  in,  no  disadvantage  can  result  to  the 
navigation. 

While  canal  navigations  are  avowedly  safe, 
easy,  and  certain,  except  in  times  of  frost,  I 
cannot  agree  with  those  who  maintain,  that 
they  are  in  all  cases  preferable  to  river  navi- 
gations :  there  is  no  rule  without  exception ; 
there  are  numberlefs  instances  where  river 
navigations  are  preferable   to  canals;    first, 
because  they  are  generally  effected  at  the  least 
expense ;    and  secondly,  because  when  ob- 
structions are  removed  and  avoided,  they  are 
susceptible  of  more  expedition ;  except  in  the 
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few  weeks  in  a  year  where  tbey  are  annoyed 
by  floods;   fiM'  being  left  encumbered  with 
bridges,  and  having  generally  a  greater  width, 
vefsels  are  enabled  to  make  use  of  sails  ;  and 
at  such  times  the  labour  of  Horses  is  saved. 
On  the  river  Trcnt^  whicb>  compared  with 
some  others,,  is  very  imperfect,  goods  are  con- 
veyed seventy  miles  for  eight  shillings  per  ton^ 
including  freight^  tonnage^  risk«  and  profit  of 
the  boat-owners ;  there  are  but  few  canal  na* 
vigations  on  which  the  expense  of  conveyance 
is  not  half  as  much  more ;  and  I  consider  the 
expense  of  conveyance  as  the  chief  criterion. 
In  point  of  expedition,  vefsels  frequently  make 
a  voyage  of  seventy  miles,  and  back  again  in 
a  week,  including  the  time  of  ladipg  and  un- 
lading ;  this  has  been  done  by  the  same  vefsel 
for  ten  weeks  succefsively ;  and  would  often 
be  done  if  they  were  not  obliged  to  wait  for 
their  lading. 

Next  to  inland  navigation,  public  roadsj 
and  the  carriages  used  on  them,  are  highly 
deserving  of  public  attention.  I  do  not  know 
any  thing  in  this  country  (where  mecbanisda 
in  general  has  been  patronized,  and  brought 
Clearer  to  perfection  than  in  most  others)  that 
has  been  more  neglected  than  the  proper  con- 
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struction  of  wheel^K^aniages^  and  the  formation 
of  roads. 

It  has  been  geaevdMy  acknowledged,  that 
for  carriages  of  burden,  broad  wheels,  which 
will  roll  the  roads,  are  the  most  eligible ;  and 
by  the  exemptions  which  have  been  granted 
to  those  who  use  broad  wheels,  the  legislature 
has  certainly  looked  forward  to  the  benefits  to 
be  expected  from  the  use  of  them ;  but  never 
was  a  proposition  more  misunderstood,  or  an 
mdulgence  more  abused.  Of  all  the  bar- 
bafOQS  and  abominable  machines  that  have 
been  contrived  by  ignorance,  and  maintained 
by  Vulgar  prejudice^  none  have  equalled  the 
btoad-wheeled  carriages  that  are  now  in  use ; 
instead  of  rolling  the  roads,  they  grind  them 
iato  mud  and  dust. 

Wheels  compelled  to  move  forward  in  right 
lines  camiot  roll  a  road,  unlefs  they  are 
cyfittdrical ;  this  was  never  stipulated  by  the 
legislature ;  they  only  required  that  the  wheels 
should  tread  flat  on  the  road,  a  given  number 
of  inches  m  width. 

The  whed-wright,  to  give  more  strength 
to  The  wheel,  to  make  the  axis  as  short  as 
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pofsible,  and  to  give  more  room  above  for  th^ 
body  of  the  carriage,  dished  his  wheels  (to 
use  their  phrase,)  at  the  same  time  making 
the  sole  flat ;  but  instead  of  the  sole  or  rim 
being  cylindrical  it  was  a  portion  of  a  cone, 
the  property  of  which>  if  it  were  to  roll,  would 
be  to  revolve  in  a  circle  ^  in  a  circle  it  could 
not  revolve,  unlefs  set  at  liberty  from  the 
carriage,  and  then  the  wheels  would  leave 
each  other,  take  a  short  turn,  and  come  back 
again.  Thus  forced  against  their  inclinatioa^ 
to  move  parallel  to  each  other  in  right  lines, 
with  an  immense  weight  on  them,  having  a 
little  liberty  on  the  arm  or  axis,  they  partly 
rolled  and  partly  were  dragged ;  this  was 
found  so  laborious  to  the  horses,  that  the  next 
effort  of  their  ingenuity  was,  in  the  first  place 
to  make  the  sole  convex,  and  next  to  mak^ 
the  middle  rim  of  the  tire  or  iron  which  binds 
the  wheel,  half  an  inch  thicker  than  those  on 
each  side  of  it :  by  this  means,  with  all  the 
expense  and  encumbrance  of  broad  and  heavy 
wheels,  they  are  completely  converted  into 
narrow  ones.  But  they  are  much  more 
mischievous  than  narrow  ones,  because  they 
are  suffered  to  carry  immense  loads,  and  from 
their  exemptions  from  toll,  do  not  contribute 
to  the  repair  of  JLhe  roads  half  so  much  as 
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narrow-wheeled  carriages,  which  do  far  lefs 
injufy.  On  a  hard  road,  where  only  the 
narrow  rim  has  a  bearing,  they  crush  the 
materials  ;  on  a  soft  road,  where  by  sinking, 
the  whole  surface  comes  into  contact^  they 
grind  the  materials  into  mud  and  dust, 
great  expense  of  horse  flesh. 


If  you  remonstrate  with  the  wheel-wn^^ 
he  will  tell  you,  that  if  the  wheel  treads  flat 
on  the  ground,  as  there  is  only  one  point  at  a 
time  of  the  circumference  that  touches  the 
ground,  it  is  immaterial  what  the  position  of 
the  remainder  of  the  wheel  is  in,  which  is 
moving  in  the  air :  if  you  tell  him  to  make  a 
g^den-roller  in  the  form  of  a  sugar  loaf,  he 
will  find  that  though  only  one  point,  or  rather 
line  of  the  circumference  touches  the  ground, 
while  the  remainder  is  moving  in  the  air,  it 
will,  if  moved  at  ease,  revolve  in  a  circle  ;  and 
to  move  it  in  a  right  line,  it  must  with  dif- 
ficulty be  dragged ;  and  if  you  cut  off  a 
£rustum  of  it,  it  will  still  move  in  the  same 
curie ;  he  cannot  deny  it,  but  still  he  is  not 
convinced: 

Public  roads  will  never  be  maintained  in 
repair  as  they  ought  to  be,  until  the  legislature 
Volume  VI.  G 
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compel  the  use  of  cylindrical  broad  wheels  j 
if  once  got  into  general  use  the  roads  vnU 
become  smooth,  and  free  from  obstacles; 
when  obstacles  are  removed,  there  is  then  an 
opening  for  further  improvement ;  the  wheel$ 
may  be  made  one-half  left  in  height,  and  con- 
sequently in  weight.  There  will  be  a  little 
more  friction  on  the  axis,  but  this  is  a  trifling 
consideration,  compared  with  the  evils  which 
I  have  described ;  the  foads  will  be  main- 
tained at  half  the  expense,  and  travelling 
carriages  will  move  with  ease  and  expedition. 

In  the  formation  of  roads  two  things  of 
inatcrial  importance  are  unattended  to ;  the 
one  where  roads  are  repaired  with  stone,  is 
the  neglect  of  breaking  the  stones,  which 
ought  to  be  left  not  larger  than  walnuts  j  t 
was  ashamed  for  my  country,  when  I  saw 
this  minutely  attended  to  in  a  wild  part  of 
the  north-west  of  Ireland  :  the  other,  which 
is  still  more  important,  the  use  of  water  on 
roads  in  wet  seasons ;  on  roads  buried  in  mud, 
if  accident  turns  on  to  them  a  little  stream  of 
water,  such  parts  of  the  road  are  always  the 
best.  I  must  request  of  gentlemen  who 
travel,  to  give  some  attention  to  this  cir- 
cumstance :  on  the  turnpike  roads  numbers  pf 
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meD  are  employed  in  scraping  off  the  dirt^ 
and  with  it  they  scrape  off  much  of  the  good 
material ;  carriages  are  afterwards  employed 
at  a  considerable  expense  to  carry  it  off. 

There  are  few  situations  where  in  rainy 
seasons  water  may  not  be  collected  from  the 
ditches  of  adjoining  lands^  and  be  dammed 
up  and  turned  on  to  the  roads :  this^  by  the 
afsistance  of  one-third  of  the  labourers  that 
are  usually  employed,  will  effectually  do  more 
businefs  than  the  whole  of  them  in  scraping  ; 
by  washing  away  the  fluid  mud^  and  leaving 
the  gravelly  particles  in  the  ruts,  on  the  return 
of  dry  weather,  if  the  water  is  turned  off  into 
the  ditches,  the  road  will  dry  more  in  one 
day,  than  with  the  mud  on  it  will  dry  in  a 
week. 

Some  miles  of  the^  rodd  between  Leicester 
and  Northampton  is  managed  in  this  way, 
though  not  so  well  managed  as  it  might  bef 
there  are  a  few  other  instances  of  this  practice, 
but  none  of  them  perfect.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Daventry  their  materials  are  so 
bad»  that  the  roads  would  sometimes  be  im- 
pa&able  without  the  use  of  water ;  and  they 

G2 
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have  from  necefsity  erected  pumps  to  raise 
the  water  where  they  have  no  other  means  of 
getting  it. 

In  the  late  wet  season,  the  road  between 
London  and  Uxbridge,  with  the  best  materials 
in  the  world  to  make  it,  was  almost  impafsable, 
while  streamlets  of  water  were  running  in  the 
ditches,  which  in  a  few  days,  if  they  had  been 
made  use  of,  would  have  made  it  as  good  as 
any  road  in  the  kingdom. 


ESSAY  III. 

On  Natural  Histoiy  as  applied  to  the  proof  of  an  vv- 

telligent  Creator. 

IN  all  cases,  wherein  the  mind  feels  itself  in 
*anger  of  being  confounded  by  variety,  it  is 
sure  to  rest  upon  a  few  strong  points,  or  per- 
haps upon  a  single  instance.  Amongst  a 
multitude  of  proofs,  it  is  one  that  does  the 
businefs.  If  we  observe  in  any  argument, 
that  hardly  two  minds  fix  upon  the  same  in- 
stance, the  diversity  of  choice  shows  thestrcngt^^ 
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of  the  argument,  because  it  shows  the  number 
and  competition  of  the  examples.     There  is 
no  subject  in  which  the  tendency  to  dwell 
upon  select  or  single  topics  is  so  usual,  be- 
cause there  is  no  subject,  of  which,  in  its  full 
extent,  the  latitude  is  so  great,  as  that  of  na- 
tural  history  applied  to  the  proof  of  an  in- 
telligent Creator.     For  my  part,  I  take  my 
stand  in  human  anatomy :  and  the  examples 
of  mechanism  I  should  be  apt  to  draw  out 
from  the  copious  catalogue  which  it  supplies, 
are  the  pivot  upon   which   the  head   turns, 
the  ligament  within  the   socket  of  the  hip 
joint,  the  pulley  or  trochlear  muscle  of  the 
eye,  the  epiglottis,  the  bandages  which  tie 
down  the  tendons  of  the  wrist  and  instep,  the 
slit  or  perforated  muscles  at  the  hands  and 
feet,    the  knitting  of  the   intestines  to  the 
mesentery,  the  course  of  the  chyle  into  the 
blood,  and  the  constitution  of  the  sexes  as 
extended  throughous  the  whole  of  the  animal 
creation.    Of  these  instances,  there  is  not  one 
-of  the  number  which  I  do  not  think  decisive  ; 
not  one  which  is  not  strictly  mechanical :  nor 
have  I  read  or  heard  of  any  solution  of  these 
appearances,  which,  in  die  smallest  degree, 
shakes  the  conclusion  that  we  buiM   upon 
them. 

C3 
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But  of  the  greatest  part  of  tbose  who 
read  arguments  to  prove  the  existence  of  a 
God^  it  will  be  said^  that  they  leave  oiBF  only 
where  they  began;  that  they  were  never 
ignorant  of  this  great  truth,  never  doubted 
of  it ;  that  it  does  not  therefore  appear,  what 
is  gained  by  researches  from  which  no  new 
opinion  is  learnt,  and  upon  the  subject  of 
which  no  proofs  were  wanted.  Now  I 
answer,  that,  by  investigation,  the  following 
points  are  always  gained,in  favour  of  doctrines 
even  the  most  generally  acknowledged,  (sup- 
posing them  to  be  true,)  viz.  stability  and  im- 
prefsion.  Occasions  will  arise  to  try  the  ficm- 
nefs  of  our  most  habitual  opinions.  And,  upon 
these  occasions,it  is  a  matter  of  incalculable  use 
to  feel  our  foundation ;  to  find  a  support  in 
argument  for  what  we  had  taken  up  upon 
authority.  In  the  present  case,  the  argu- 
ments upon  which  the  conclusion  rests,  aie 
exactly  such  as  a  truth  of  universal  concern 
ought  to  rest  upon.  "  They  are  sufficiently 
open  to  the  views  and  capacities  of  the  un- 
learned, at  the  same  time  that  they  acquiie 
new  strength  and  lustre  from  the  dtscoveries 
of  the  learned."  If  they  had  been  altogether 
abstruse  and  recondite,  they  would  not  have 
found  their  way  to  the  underetandings  of  the 
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ttufs  of  mankind  ;  if  they  had  been  merely 
popular^  they  might  have  wanted  solidity. 

But^  secondly,  what  is  gained  by  research 
in  the  stability  of  our  conclusion,    is   also 
gained  from  it  in  imprefsion.    Physicians  tell 
vs,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  diiTerence  be« 
twcen  taking  a  medicine,  and  the  medicine 
getting  into  the  constitution.     A  difference 
not  unlike  which>  obtains  with  respect  to  those 
great  moral  propositions,  which  ought  to  form 
the  directing  principles  of  human  conduct. 
It  is  one  thing  to  aisent  to  a  proposition  of 
this  sort ;  another,  and  a  very  different  thing, 
to  have  properly  imbibed  its  influence.  I  take 
the  case  to  be  this :    perhaps  almost  every 
man  living  has  a  particular  train  of  thought, 
into  which  his  mind  falls,    when  at  leisure 
&om    the    impreisions   and   ideas    that    oc- 
casicmally  excite  it :  perhaps,  also,  the  train  of 
thought  here  spoken  of,  more  than  any  other 
thing,  determines  the  character.    It  is  of  the 
Utmost  consequence,  therefore,  that  this  pro- 
perty of  our  constitution  be  well  regulated. 
Kow  it  is.  by  frequent  or  continued  meditation 
upon  a  subject,  by  placing  a  subject  in  dif- 
ferent points  of  view,  by  induction  of  par- 
ticulars, by  variety  of  examples,  by  applying 
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principles  to  the  solution  of  phaenomena,  by 

dwelling  upon  proofs  and  consequences,  that 

mental  exercise  is  drawn  into  any  particular 

channel.    It  is  by  these  means,  at  least,  that 

we  have  any  power  over  it.     The  train  of 

spontaneous  thought,  and  the  choice  of  that 

train,  may  be  directed  to  different  ends,  and 

may  appear  to  be  more   or  lefs  judiciously 

fixed,  according  to  the  purpose  in  respect  of 

which  we  consider  it :  but,  in  a  moral  view,  I 

shall  not,  I  believe,  be  contradicted  when  I 

say,  that,  if  one  train  of  thinking  be  more 

desirable  than  another,  it  is  that  which  regards 

the  phscnomcna  of  nature  with  a  constant 

reference  to  a  supreme   intelligent  Author. 

To  have  maile  this  the  ruling,  the  habitual 

sentiment  of  our  minds,  is  to  have  laid  the 

foundation  of  every  thing  which  is  religious. 

The  world  from  thenceforth  becomes  a  temple, 

and  life  itself  one  continued  act  of  adoration. 

The  change  is  no  lefs  than  this,  that,  whereas 

formerly  God  was*  seldom  in  our  thoughts, 

we  can  now  scarcely  look  upon  any  tiling 

without  perceiving  its  relation  to  him.    Every 

organized   natural    body,   in    the  provisions 

which  it  contains  for  its  sustentation  and  pro- 

pagalicn,  testifies  a  care  on  the  part  of  the 

Creator  exprcfsly  directed  to  these  purposes. 
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TVe  are  on  all  sides  surrounded  by  such  bodies ; 
examined  in  their  parts,  wonderfully  curious  ; 
compared  with  one  another,  no  lefs  wonder* 
fully  diversified.  So  that  the  mind,  as  well  as 
the  eye,  may  either  expatiate  in  variety  and 
moltitude,  or  fix  itself  down  to  the  investiga- 
tbn  of  particular  divisions  of  the  science.  And 
in  either  case,  it  will  rise  up  from  its  occupa* 
tion,  pofsefsed  by  the  subject,  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent manner,  and  with  a  very  different  de-* 
gree  of  influence,  from  what  a  mere  afsent  to 
any  verbal  proposition  which  can  be  formed 
concerning  the  existence  of  the  Deity,  at 
least  that  merely  complying  afsent  with  which 
those  about  us  are  satisfied,  and  with  which 
we  are  too  apt  to  satisfy  ourselves,  will  or  can 
poduce  upon  the  thoughts.  More  especially 
may  this  difference  be  perceived,  in  the  de- 
gree of  admiration  and  of  awe,  with  which  the 
Divinity  is  regarded,  when  represented  to  the 
understanding  by  its  own  remarks,  its  own 
reflections,  and  its  own  reasonings  compared 
with  what  is  excited  by  any  language  that  can 
be  used  by  others.  The  works  of  nature  want 
only  to  be  contemplated.  When  contem- 
plated, they  have  every  thing  in  them  which 
can  astonish  by  their  greatnefs :  for,  of  the 
vast  scale  of  operation  through  which    our 
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discoveries  carry  us,  at  one  end  we  see  an  intel^ 
ligent  Power  arranging  planetary  systems,  fix- 
ing, for  instance,  the  trajectory  of  Saturn,  oi 
constructing  a  ring  of  a  hundred  thousaiui 
miles  diameter,  to  surround  his  body,  and  be 
suspended  like  a  magnificent  arch  over  the 
heads  of  his  inhabitants ;  and,  at  the  otber^ 
bending  a  hooked  tooth,  concerting  and  pro- 
viding an  appropriate  mechanism^  for  the 
clasping  and  reclasping  of  the  filaments  of  the 
feather  of  a  humming  bird.  We  have  proof, 
not  only  of  both  these  works  proceeding  from 
an  intelligent  agent,  but  of  their  proceeding 
from  the  same  agent :  for,  in  the  first  place^ 
we  can  trace  an  identity  of  plan,  a  connection 
of  system,  from  Saturn  to  our  own  globe  a 
and  when  arrived  upon  our  globe,  we  can,  in 
the  second  place,  pursue  the  connection 
through  all  the  organized,  especially  the  ani* 
mated,  bodies  which  it  supports.  We  can  ob* 
serve  marks  of  a  common  relation,  as  well 
to  one  another,  as  to  the  elements  of  which 
their  habitation  is  composed.  Therefore  one 
mind  hath  planned,  or  at  least  hath  pre- 
scribed a  general  plan,  for  all  these  pro* 
ductions.  One  Being  has  been  concerned 
in  all. 
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Under  tfiis  stupendous  Being  we  live.  Our 
bappinelsy  our  existence,  is  in  his  hands.  All 
we  expect  must  come  from  him.  Nor  ought 
we  to  feel  our  situation  insecure.  In  eveiy 
nature^  and  in  every  portion  of  nature  which 
we  can  descry,  we  find  attention  bestowed 
upon  even  the  minutest  parts.  The  hinges  in 
the  wings  of  an  earwig,  and  the  joints  of  its 
antennse,  are  as  highly  wrought  as  if  the 
Creator  had  had  nothing  else  to  finish.  We 
.  see  no  signs  of  diminution  of  care  by  multipli- 
dty  of  objects,  or  of  distraction  of  thought  by 
variety.  We  have  no  reason  to  fear,  there- 
five,  our  being  forgotten,  or  overlooked,  or 
aeglected. 

The  exigence  and  character  of  the  Deity, 
is,  in  every  view,  the  most  interesting  of  all 
homan  speculations.  In  none,  however,  is  it 
more  so,  than  as  it  facilitates  the  belief  of  the 
AindaEiental  articles  of  Revelation.  It  is  a 
step  to  have  it  proved,  that  there  must  b^ 
something  in  the  world  more  than  what  we 
see.  It  is  a  further  step  to  know,  that, 
VD(|ng8t  the  invisible  things  of  nature,  there 
must  be  an  intelligent  mind,  concerned  in  its 
production,  order,  and  support.  These  points 
being  afsured  to  us  by  Natural  Theology,  we 
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may  well  leave  to  Revelation  the  disclosure 
of  many  particulars^  which  our  researches  can-* 
not  reach,  respecting  either  the  nature  of  this 
Being  as  the  original  cause  of  all  things,  or 
bis  character  and  designs  as  a  moral  governor; 
and  not  only  so,  but  the  more  full  confirm* 
ation  of  other  particulars,  of  which,  though 
they  do  not  lie  altogether  beyond  our  reason- 
ings and  our  probabilities,  the  certainty  is  by 
no  means  equal  to  the  importance.  The  true 
Theist  will  be  the  first  to  listen  to  any  cre- 
dible communication  of  divine  knowledge. 
Nothing  which  he  has  learnt  from  Natural 
Theology  will  diminish  his  desire  of  further 
instruction,  or  his  disposition  to  receive  it  with 
humility  and  thankfulnefs.  He  wishes  for 
light:  he  rejoices  in  light*  His  inward  ve- 
neration of  this  great  Being,  will  incline  him 
to  attend  with  the  utmost  seriousnefs,  not  only 
to  all  that  can  be  discovered  concerning  him 
by  researches  into  nature,  but  to  all  that  is 
taught  by  a  revelation,  which  gives  reasonable 
proof  of  having  proceeded  from  him, 

But,  above  every  other  article  of  revealed 
religion,  docs  the  anterior  belief  of  a  Deity, 
bear  with  the  strongest  force,  upon  that  grand 
point,  which  gives  indeed  interest  and  im- 
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portance  to  all  the  rest-^the  resurrection  of  the 
human  dead.    The  thing  might  appear  hope^ 
lefi,  did  we  not  see  a  power  at  work  adequate 
to  the  effect ;  a  power  under  the  guidance  of 
an  intelligent  will,  and  a  power  penetrating 
the  inmost  recefses  of  all  substance.     I  am  far 
from  justifying  the  opinion  of  those,   who 
<<  thought  it  a  thing  incredible  that  God  should 
raise  the  dead ;"  but  I  admit  that  it  is  first  ne- 
cefsary  to  be  persuaded  that  there  is  a  God  to 
do  so.    This  being  thoroughly  settled  in  our 
minds,  there  seems  to  be  nothing  in  this  pro- 
ceis  (concealed  and  mysterious  as  we  confefs 
it  to  be)  which  need  to  shock   our  belief. 
They  who  have  taken  up  the  opinion,  that  the 
acts  of  the  human  mind  depend  upon  organi- 
zation, that  the  mind  itself  indeed  consists  in 
organization,  are  supposed  to  find  a  greater 
difficulty  than  others  do,  in  admitting  a  transi- 
tion by  death  to  a  new  state  of  sentient  ex- 
istence, because  the  old  organization  is  appa* 
rently  difsolved.     But  I  do  not  see  that  any 
impracticability  need  be  apprehended  even  by 
these;  or  that  the  change,  even  upon  their 
hypothesis,  is  far  removed  from  the  analogy  of 
some  other  operations,  which  we  know  with 
certainty  that  the  Deity  is  carrying  on.     In 
|he  ordinary  derivation  of  plants  and  animals 
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from  one  another^  a  particle^  in  many  cases, 
minuter  than  all  afsignable,  all  conceivable  di- 
mension ;  an  aura,  an  effluvium,  an  infinite^ 
simal;  determines  the  organization  of  a  future 
body :  does  no  lefs  than  fix,    whether  tbsft 
which  is  about  to  be  produced,  shall  be  a  n^^ 
ge table,  a  merely  sentient,  or  a  rational  being; 
an  oak,  a  frog,  or  a  philosopher ;    makes  all 
these  differences ;  gives  to  the  future  body  its 
qualities,  and  nature,  and  species.     And  this 
particle,  from  which  springs,  and  by  which 
is  determined  a  whole  future  nature,  itself 
proceeds  from,  and  owes  its  constitution  to» 
a  prior  body :    neverthelefs,  which  is  seen  in 
plants  most  decisively,  the  incepted  organin- 
tion,  though  formed  within,  and  through,  and 
by  a  preceding  organization,  is  not  corrupted 
by  its  corruption,  or  destroyed  by  its  difsolu- 
tion ;    but,  on  the  contrary,  is  sometimes  ex- 
tricated and  developed  by  those  very  causes  ; 
survives  and  comes  into  action,  when   the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  prepared,  requires 
its  use.     Now  an  economy  which  nature  has 
adopted,  when  the  purpose  was  to  transfer  an 
organization  from  one  individual  to  another, 
may  have  something  analogous  to  it,  when  the 
purpose  is  to  transmit  an  organization  firom 
one  state  of  being  to  another  state :  and  they 
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vAko  found  thought  in  organization^  may  see 

something  in  this  analogy  applicable  to  their 

difficulties;    (or,    whatever   can  transmit  a 

similarity  of  organization  will  answer  their 

purpose,  because^  according  even  to  their  own 

theory,  it  may  be  the  vehicle  of  consciousnefs, 

and  because   consciousnefs    carries    identity 

and  individuality  along  with  it  through  all 

dianges  of  form  or  of  visible  qualities.    In  the 

most  general  case^  that,  as  we  have  said,  of 

the  derivation  of  plants  and  animals  from  one 

aaodier,  the  latent  organization  is  either  itself 

similar  to  the  old  organization,  or  has  the 

power  of  communicating  to  new  matter  the 

old  organic  form.     But  it  is  not  restricted  to 

this  rule.     There  are  other  cases,  especially 

10  the  progrefs  of  insect  life,  in  which  the 

dormant  organization  does  not  much  resemble 

that  which  incloses  it,  and  still  lefs  suits  with 

the  situation  in  which  the  inclosing  body  is 

placed,  but  suits  with  a  different  situation  to 

which  it  is  destined.      In  the  larva  of  the 

libellula,  which  lives  constantly,  and  has  still 

Jong  to  live,  under  water,  are  descried  the 

wings  of  a  fly,  which  two  years  afterwards  is 

to  mount  into  the  air.      Is  there  nothing  in 

this  analogy  ?  It  serves  at  least  to  show,  that, 

even  in  the  observable  course  of  nature,  organi- 
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zations  are  formed  one  beneath  another  i  and,- 
amongst  a  thousand  other  instances^  it  showi- 
completely,  that  the  Deity  can  mold  waA' 
fashion  the  parts  of  material  nature,  so  as  to 
fulfil  any  purpose  whatever  which  he  plea$0d 
to  appoint. 

They  who  refer  the  operations  of  mind  to 
a  substance  totally  and  efsentially  different 
from  matter,  (as  most  certainly  these  opera- 
tions, though  affected  by  material  causes,  hold 
very  little  affinity  to  any  properties  of  matter 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,)  adopt,  per-* 
haps  a  juster  reasoning  and  a  better  philosophy;^ 
and  by  these  the  considerations  above  suggest*' 
ed  are  not  wanted,  at  least  in  the  same  degree. 
But  to  such  as  find,  which  some  persons  do 
find,  an  insuperable  difficulty  in  shaking  off 
an  adherence  to  those  analogies,  which  the 
corporeal  world  is  continually  suggesting  to 
their  thoughts;  to  such,  I  say,  every  con- 
sideration will  be  a  relief,  which  manifests 
the  extent  of  that  intelligent  power  which 
is  acting  in  nature,  the  fruitfulnefs  of  its 
resources,  the  variety,  and  aptnefs,  and  succefs 
of  its  means;  most  especially  every  con- 
sideration, which  tends  to  show,  that,  in  the 
translation  of  a  conscious  existence,  there  is 
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ao^  even  in  their  own  way  of  regarding  it» 
an^  thing  greatTy  beyond,  or  totally  unlike, 
nht  takes  place  in  such  parts  (probably  small 
puts)  of  the  order  of  nature^  as  are  accefsibic 
to  our  observation. 

Agab  I  if  there  be  those  who  think,  that 
Ae  contractednefs  and  debility  of  the  human 
Acuities  in  our  prese;it  state,  seem  ill  to 
aoooid  with  the  high  destinies  which  the 
ei^ectations  of  religion  point  out  to  us,  I 
wottld  only  ask  them,  whether  any  one,  who 
saw  a  child  two  hours  after  its  birth,  could 
(oppose  that  it  would  ever  come  to  under- 
^Mod  Jluxions* ;  or  who  then  shall  say,  what 
further  amplification  of  intellectual  powers, 
ivhat  accefsion  of  knowledge,  what  advance 
aod  improvement,  the  rational  faculty,  be  its 
constitution  what  it  will,  may  not  admit  of, 
when  placed  amidst  new  objects,  and  en- 
dowed with  a  sensorium,  adapted,  as  it  un- 
doubtedly will  be,  and  as  our  present  senses 
are,  to  the  perception  of  those  substances,  and 
of  those  properties  of  things,  with  which  our 
concern  may  lie. 


*  See  Search's  Light  of  Natorei  prnfiim. 
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Upon  the  whole;  in  every  thing  which 
respects  this  awful,  but,  as  we  trust,  glorious 
change,  we  have  a  wise  and  powerful  Bemg, 
(the  Author,  in  nature,  of  infinitely  various 
expedients  for  infinitely  various  ends,)  upon 
whom  to  rely  for  the  choice  and  appointmeot 
of  means,  adequate  to  the  execution  of  any 
plan  which  his  goodnefs  or  his  justice  noqr 
have  formed,  for  the  moral  and  accountable 
part  of  his  terrestrial  creation.  That  great 
office  rests  with  Him :  be  it  ours  to  hope 
and  to  prepare,  under  a  firm  and  seMed 
persuasion^  that,  living  and  dying,  we  tie 
his;  that  life  is  pafsed  in  his  constant  pre- 
sence ;  that  death  resigns  us  to  his  merciful 
disposal. 
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ESSAY  IV. 

On  EttrenU'Branch  Grafting. 

T'R^M  much  conversation  with  Mr.  Bucknall 
on  the  idea  of  improving  standard  fruit-trees, 
I  could  not  but  remark  that  in  apple  orchards, 
efcn  in  such  as  are  most  valuable,  some  were 
to  be  seen  that  were  stinted  and  barren,  which 
not  only  occasioned  a  lofs  in  the  production, 
but  made  a  break  in  the  rows,  and  spoiled 
fbe  beauty  and  uniformity  of  the  plantation. 

To  bring  these  trees  into  an  equal  state  of 
bearing,  size,  and  appearance,  in  a  short  time, 
is  an  object  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the 
sjrstem  of  orcharding,  and  also  for  the  reco- 
very of  old  barren  trees,  which  are  fallen  into 
decay,  not  so  much  from  age,  as  from  the 
sorts  of  their  fruits  being  of  the  worn-out  and 
deemed  nearly  lost  varieties. 

Having  long  entertained  these  thoughts, 
and  been  by  no  means  inattentive  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  design,  I  attempted  to 
change  their  fruits  by  a  new  mode  of  en- 

H2 
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grafting,  and  am  bold  enough  to  afsert,  that  I 
have  most  fortunately  succeeded  in  my  ex- 
periments ;  working,  if  I  am  to  be  allowed 
to  say  it,  from  the  errors  of  other  practitioners^ 
as  also  from  those  of  my  own  habits. 

Under  these  imprefsions^  and  having  msaaf 
trees  of  this  description^  I  made  an  expe* 
riment  on  three  of  them  in  March,  1798»  each 
being  nearly  a  hundred  years  old.  They 
were  not  decayed  in  their  bodies,  and  but 
little  in  their  branches.  Two  of  these  were 
golden  pippins,  and  the  other  was  a  golden 
rennet.  Each  likewise  had  been  past  a 
bearing  state  for  several  years.  I  also  fol- 
lowed up  the  practice  on  many  more  the  suc- 
ceeding spring,  and  that  of  the  last  year,  to 
the  number  of  forty  at  least,  in  my  different 
plantations^. 

I  directed  the  procefs  to  be  conducted  as 
follows:  Cut  out  all  the  spray  wood,  and 
make  the  tree  a  perfect  skeleton,  leaving  , 
all  the  healthy  limbs ;  then  clean  the  branches^ 
and  cut  the  top  of  each  branch  off  where  it 
would  measure  in  circumference  from  the 
size  of  a  shilling  to  about  that  of  a  crown 
piece.     Some  of  the  branches  must  of  course 


•  The  avenge  expenie  I  calculated  at  2$.  6d  each  tree. 
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be  taken  off  where  it  is  a  little  larger^  and 
some  smaller^  to  preserve  the  canopy  or  head 
of  the  tree ;  and  it  will  be  necefsary  to  take 
out  the  branches  which  crofs  others^    and 
observe  the  arms  are  left  to  fork  off,  so  that 
no  considerable  opening  is  to  be  perceived 
when  you  stand  under  the  tree,  but  that  they 
may  represent  an  uniform  head.    I  must  here 
remark  to  the  practitioner,  when  he  is  prepar- 
ing the  tree  as  I  directed,  that  he  should  leave 
the   branches   sufficiently  long  to  allow  of 
two  or  three  inches  to  be  taken  off  by  the 
saw,  that  all  the  splintered  parts  may  be  re- 
moved. 

The  trees  being  thus  prepared,  put  in  one 
or  two  grafts  at  the  extremity  of  each  branch  i 
and  from  this  circumstance  I  wish  to  have  the 
method  called  Extreme-Branch  Grafting. 

A  Cement,  described  at  the  end  of  this 
Elsay,  must  be  used  instead  of  clay,  and  the 
grafts  tied  with  bafs  or  soft  strings.  As  there 
was  a  considerable  quantity  of  mois  on  the 
bodies  and  branches  of  the  trees,  I  ordered 
my  gardener  to  scrape  it  off,  which  is  ef* 
fectually  done  when  they  are  in  a  wet  state 
by  a  stubbed  birch  broom,  I  then  ordered 
2  H3 
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him  to  brush  them  over  with  coarse  oil,  which 
inrigonited  the  growth  of  the  tree,  acted  as  a 
manure  to  the  bark,  and  made  it  expand  rerj 
evidently ;  the  old  cracks  were  soon,  by  thn 
operation,  rendered  invisible. 

AH  wounds  should  be  perfectly  cleaned 
out,  and  Mr.  BucknalKs  Medication  applied 
as  described  at  the  end  of  this  Efsay.  By  the 
beginning  of  July,  the  bandages  were  cut, 
and  the  shoots  from  the  grafts  shortened,  to 
prevent  them  from  blowing  out.  I  must  here, 
too,  observe,  that  all  the  shoots  or  suckers 
from  the  tree  must  enjoy  the  full  liberty  of 
growth,  till  the  succeeding  spring,  when  the 
greater  part  must  be  taken  out,  and  few  but 
the  grafts  suffered  to  remain,  except  on  a 
branch  where  the  grafts  have  not  taken : 
in  that  case,  leave  one  or  more  of  the 
suckers,  which  will  take  a  graft  the  second 
year,  and  make  good  the  deficiency.  This 
was  the  whole  of  the  proccfs  *. 

By  observing  what  is  here  stated,  it  will 


"  Thn  Ryitem  succeeds  equally  well  on  pear,  as  also 
nil  I  lirrrr  lrre<,  provided  the  medication  is  used  to  pre- 
vtihi  llin  ihotrjf  Ir^e  from  gumming. 
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appear  that  the  tree  remains  nearly  as  large 
when  the  operation  is  finished^  as  it  was  be- 
fore the  businefs  was  undertaken  -j,  and  this  is 
a  most  efsential  circumstance^  as  no  part  of 
the  former  vegetation  is  lost^  which  is  in 
health  fit  to  continue  for  formmg  the  new 
tree. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  when  the  vivify- 
ing rays  of  the  sun  have  caused  the  sap  to  flow» 
ihese  grafts  inducing  the  fluid  through  the 
pores  to  every  part  of  the  tree,  will  occasion 
innumerable  suckers  or  scions  to  start  through 
the  bark^  which,  together  with  the  grafts,  give 
such  energy  to  vegetation,  that  in  the  course 
of  the  summer  the  tree  will  be  actually  covered 
oyer  by  a  thick  foliage,  which  enforces  and 
quickens  the  due  circulation  of  sap.    These, 
when  combined,   fully  compel  the  roots  to 
work  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  tree. 

In  these  experiments  I  judged  it  proper  to 
make  choice  of  grafts  from  the  sorts  of  fruits 
which  were  the  most  luxuriant  in  theirgrowth, 
or  any  new  variety  ^  by  which  means  a  greater 
vigour  was  excited :  and  if  this  observation 
h  attended  to,  the  practitioner  will  clearly 
perceive,  from  the  first  year's  growth,  that  the 

H4 
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grafts  would  soon  starve  thesuckcrs  which  shoot 
forth  below  them,  if  they  were  suffered  to  re- 
main*. With  a  view  to  accomplish  this  grand 
object  of  improvement,  1  gave  much  attention, 
as  I  have  before  observed,  to  the  general  prac- 
tice of  invigorating  old  trees  ;  and  I  happily 
discovered  the  error  of  the  common  mode  of 
engrafting  but  a  short  distance  from  the  trunk 
or  body.  There  the  circumference  of  the 
wounds  is  as  large  as  to  require  several  grafts, 
which  cannot  firmly  unite  and  clasp  over  the 
stumps,  and  consequently  these  wounds  lay  a 
foundation  for  after-decay.  If  that  were  not 
the  case,  yet  it  so  reduces  the  size  of  the  tree, 
that  it  could  not  recover  its  former  state  in 
many  years ;  and  it  is  dubious  if  it  ever  would  : 
whereas^  by  my  method  of  extreme  grafting, 
the  tree  will  be  larger  in  three  or  four  years, 
than  before  the  operation  was  performed.  For 
all  the  large  branches  remaining,  the  tree  has 
nothing  to  make  but  fruit-bearing  wood  ;  and 
from  the  beautiful  verdure  it  soon  acquires. 


*  This  thoagbt  thould  be  kitpt  in  suspense,  as  ten  yean 
hence  it  may  appear  otherwise.  However^  they  will  be 
valuable  trees,  and  highly  profitable,  ua  will  any  other 
broughc  under  the  same  systeos. 
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and  the  symmetry  of  the  tree^  no  argument  is 
necefsary  to  enforce  the  practice. 

From  trees  engrafted  upon  my  plan^  I  had 
last  season,  about  two  bushels  of  the  finest 
fruit  I  had  in  my  orchard,  from  each  tree,  and 
fix)m  the  third  summer's  wood  only.  Some 
engrafted  from  Ribston  pippins  were  beau- 
tifbL 

Mr.  Bucknall  visited  me  this  summer  for 
the  exprefs  purpose  of  seeing  my  trees  ;  and 
he  says  the  manner  of  conducting  the  system 
is  the  happiest  that  ever  was  conceived.  For 
when  a  tree  has  done  its  best,  and  has  con- 
tmued  to  extreme  old  age,  just  disposed  to  fall 
into  difsolution,  as  also  when  this  is  the  case 
with  trees  in  a  stagnated  and  barren  state, 
they  are  thus  renovated,  and  may,  with  the 
greatest  probability,  continue  valuable  for 
fifty  years  to  come.  I  need  not  say,  do  not 
make  the  attempt  when  the  energy  of  growth 
is  over ;  that  will  easily  be  seen  by  the  body 
and  arms,  but  more  particularly  from  the  size, 
figure,  shape,  and  colour  of  the  leaves,  which 
give  the  proper  indication  of  health  or  decay 
in  vegetation. 
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Cement  for  Engrafting. 

Take  one  pound  of  pitcb«  one  pound  of  rosin,  half 
a  pound  of  bees- wax,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  hogs« 
lardy  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  turpentine ;  to  be 
boiled  up  togethery  but  npt  to  be  us^d  till  jou  pan 
bear  your  finger  in  it, 

3/r.  BucknalTf  Medicatioru 

Take  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  corrosive  sublimate^ 
reduced  to  powder,  by  beating  with  a  wooden 
hammer,  then  put  it  into  a  three-pint  earthen 
pipkin  with  about  a  glafsful  of  gin  or  other  spirit  | 
stir  it  well  together  |o  difsolve  the  sublimate.  Fill 
the  pipkin  with  common  tar,  and  keep  stirring 
the  mixture  till  it  b^  intimately  blended.  Thif 
quantity  will  b^  tnfficient  for  two  hundred  trees. 
To  prevent  danger*  let  the  sublimate  be  mixed 
with  the  tar  as  soon  as  pofsible  after  being  pur* 
chased,  it  being  of  a  very  poisonous  nature,  and 
improper  to  be  exposed.  The  medication  to  h% 
applied  with  a  painter's  brush. 


no 


*■. 


On  the  comparative  advantages  altendtng  Ihe  Pur- 
chase of  Freehold  and  Leasehold  Lands. 

V  ARious    are   the   opinions    respecting   the 
comparative    advantage    attending    the    pur- 
chase of  freehold  and  leasehold  property.     In 
favour  of  the  former,  the  natural,  and  indeed 
laudable  pride  of  man  steps  in,  and  decidedly 
determines.    Most  men  wish   lo  pofsefs  pro- 
perty independent  of  all  coiitroul ;   and  the 
suits  and  services  exacted  under  many  leases 
are  a  relict  of  feudal  tyranny,  highly  disgust- 
ing to  men  fond  of  freedom  and  independ- 
biit  let  us  have  recourse    to    figures 
Eiud  we  shall  find  that  two  men  starting  to- 
fgeiher  with  one  thousand  four  hundred  pounds 
each,  and  purchasing,  the  one  a  treehold  estate, 
f  fifty-six  pounds  per  annum,  at  twenty-five 
"ears  purchase,  and  the  other  a  leasehold  for 
ffffaree  lives,  of  one  hundred  pounds  per  ann. 
at  fourteen  years  purchase,  would  be  in  very  i 
diiFercnt  situations  at  the  end  of  twenty-one 
^^teears.      Calculating  the  interest  of  each   at 
^^Eve  per  cent,  and  allowing  three  renewals. 


IIZ 
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at  two  years^  purchase,  (clear  income^)  the  leasee 
holder's  estate,  of  one  hundred  pounds  per  annim 
(nett)  would,  at  the  expiration  of  twenty-one  yeacs^ 
cost  him  12051.  J8s. ;  and  the  freeholder's  eslatie^ 
ef  fifty-six  pounds  per  annum  fnett)  would,  at  the 
expiration  of  the  same  term,  cost  him  1900L  Is« 
as  the  following  calculation  will  confirm : 

Fa EB HOLD,  561,  fer  mnmm^  (ma)  and^Sjears 

£       /. 
1400    O 
Add  lntefe»t     70    5  perccnL 


U70    0 
Deduct  rent     56    0 


Add  In. 


1414    0   Ittyear 
70  14 


1484  14 
Deduct  rent     b6    • 

■     I.    i 

1428  14  2d  year 
Add  Int.  719 


1500    3 
Deduct  rent      CO    0 


11 U    3    3d  year 
Add  Int.  72     4 


I.M6     7 
t)«<flm'l  rent     56    0 


Adit  I  hi. 


jir»o    7    4ihjrr. 

75     0 


I  Ml     7 
\K\\     7 


Add  Int. 


£      u 

1477     7      ddim 
73  17 


1531     4 
Dedact  rent     h%    O 


Add  Int. 


1495     4    fidlji; 
74  15 


15d9  19 
Deduct  rent     56    0 


Add  Int. 


1513  19    7tkjiw 
75  14 


1589  15 
Deduct  rent     bS    O 


Add  Int. 


1533  13    ailijr. 
76  14 


1610    7 
Deduct  rent     b^    O 


Add  Int. 


1554    7     9Uijr. 
77  14 


1632     I 
Deduct  rent     M    O 

1576    0 


f 
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Addlflt 


£   1. 

1576     1    10th  yr. 
78  16 


1654  17 
Deduct  rent     %B    0 


Add  Int. 


1598  17    Uthyn 
79  19 


1678  16 
Deduct  rent     5^    O 


1622  16  12th  yr. 
Add  Int«  81     3 


1703  19 
Deductie&t     K    O 


1647  19   13th  yr. 
Add  lot.  82    8 


1730    7 
Deduct  rent     b^    O 


1674    7  14th  yr. 
Add  Int.  83  14 


1758     1 
Deduct  relit     b^    0 


1702     1    15lhyr. 
Add  Int.  85    2 


178?     3 


£    t. 

1787     3 
Dedoct  rent     56    Q 


1731     3   16th  yn 
Add  InU  86  1 1 


1817   14 
Deduct  rent     S6    O 


1761  14  nthyr, 
Addint  88    2 


1849  16 
Dedect  rent     56    O 


1793  16  ISthyr, 
Addint.  89  14 


1883  10 
Deduct  rent     56    O 


1827  10  19lhyr. 
Add  Int.  91     7 


1918  17 
Deduct  rent     56    0 


1862  17  20th  yr. 
Add  Int.  93     4 


1956     1 
Deduct  rent     56    0 


£  1900     I   21styr. 


Freebolder't  purchase  of  fiflly-six  pounds  per  annum,  (nett,) 
allowing  five  per  ecnt.  compound  interest,  stands  hiro  at  the 

end  of  twenty-one  years  in  <£1900     1 

First  purchase 1400    0 

Lofs   500     1 


>. 
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1570    O  l5t  jear 


£        s. 

1155   15     7llijli 
Add  renewal^ 
2  yrs.  pure  >  200     O 
nett  rent.      j 


1355   15 
Add  Int.  67  16 


143S   10 
LHKiucirent    lOU    O 


1338  10      ^yr. 
Add  Int.  66  19 


1423  11 
Deduct  rent    100    O 


1323  11     8th  jr. 
Add  Int.  66     i 


1405     9 
Dvduct  rent    100    0 


Add  lut. 


1 305     9      3d  yr. 
65     5 


1370  14. 
Deduct  rent    100    0 


1389  15 
Deduct  rent    100    O 


1289  15     911i7r. 
Add  Int.  64.  10 


1270  14     4th  yr. 
AJd  Int.  63   1 1 


13:4.     5 
Deduct  rent    100    O 


1354     5 
Deduct  rent    100    0 


1254     S   10th  yr. 
Add  Int.  62  1 4 


1316   19 
Deduct  rent    100    O 


1234     5     5th  yr. 
Add  Int.  61    14 


1295    19 
iHduct  rent    100    0 


1195   19     6th  yr. 
Add  Int.  59  16 


1216   19  llthyr. 
Add  Int.  60  17 


1277   16 
Deduct  rent    100    O 


1177   16   12th7r. 
Add  Int.  58   18 


1250    15 

Pf  duct  rent    loO    o 
1155  IS 


I  1236   14 

Deduct  rent    100    0 


1136   14 
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AddlnL 


£    s. 

1136  14  13th  yr. 
56  17 


1193  11 
Deduct  rent   100    0 


£    s. 

12^1     6 
Deduct  tent   100    O 


lUl     6  18th  yr. 
Add  Int.  57     1 


1093  11   14th  yr. 
Add  renewal  200    0 


AddlnU 


1293  11 
64  14 


1198     7 
Deduct  rent    100    O 


1098    7  19th  jr. 
Add  int.  54  18 


1358     5 
Deduct  rent   100    O 


1258     5  15th  yr. 
Add  lnt«  62  18 


1153     5 
Deduct  rent    100    O 


1321     3 
Deduct  rent   100    0 


1221     3  16th  yr. 
Add  Int.  61     1 


II    * 


10S3     5  20th  yr. 
Add  Int.  52  13 


1105  18 
Deduct  rent    100    0 


1282     4 
Deduct  rent   100    0 


Add  Int. 


1J82    4  17th  yr. 
59    2 


1005  18    2l8tyr. 
Add  another 
renewal      200    0 


1205   18 


1241  6 
Leaseholder's  purchase  of  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum, 
(nett)  allowing  five  per  cent,  compound  interest,  stands  him 
at  the  end  of  twenty-one  years  (admitting  three  renewals  at 
two  years  purchase  nett  income)  in  the  sum  of  £  1205  18 
Frofit 194    2 


First  purchase.^ 1400    0 

Freeholder's  lofs  at  five  per  cent 500     1 

I^caseholdor's  profit  at  ditto 194    2 


Difference.*. • • 634    3 
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Since  this  calculation  was  made^  the  value 
of  freehold  and  leasehold  lands  have  in- 
creased, but  that  will  not  disturb  the  con* 
elusion  here  drawn,  as  the  purchases  observe 
their  proportions. 

A^.  B.  A  deduction  should  be  made  from 
Leaseholder's  profit,  for  lord's  rent  and  heriots, 
and  something  from  Freeholder's  lofs,  for  in- 
creasing value  of  timber. 

The  great  -cause  why  leaseholds  are  held  in 
low  estimation  by  the  commonalty,  arises 
from  the  improvidence  of  the  general  holders, 
who  for  the  most  part  expend  the  whole 
income  of  their  estates,  without  laying  by  a 
fund  for  the  purpose  of  renewal;  hence  it 
follows,  that  their  estates  fall  into  hand,  and 
the  owners  are  often  reduced  from  a  state  of 
comparative  affluence  to  beggary. 
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ESSAY  VL 

On  the  Mulberry-Tree. 

C/F  the  Mulberry  there  are  six  species,  but 
I  shall  only  mention  two,  as  they  arc  the  only 
ones  that  can  profitably  be  raised  in  this 
country. 

!•  MoRUs  (nigra)  foliis  cerdatis  scabris. 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1398.  Mulberry  tvith  rough  heart- 
sha/ied  leaves.    The  Black  Mulberry. 

a.  A  male  catkin.  B.  The  calix  magnified. 
c.  A  male  flower,  c.  Ditto  magnified,  d.  One 
stamen  magnified,  e.  A  female  catkin.  J",  A  female 
flower.  F.  Ditto  magnified,  g.  The  calyx  magnified. 
H.  The  embryo,  with  its  two  stigmata,  magnified. 
I.  The  fruit,  consisting  of  many  berries,  t.  A  single 
berry.    /.  A  seed.    l.  Ditto  magnified. 

This  tree  is  remarkable  for  putting  out  its  leaves 
Idtc,  so  that  when  they  appear,  the  gardener  may 
take  it  for  grunted,  that  all  danger  from  frosts  i.^ 
over;  he  may  then  expose  his  green-house  plants. 
Cum  germinarc  tidtris  Moriim^  injiiviam  posUa/ri-- 
goris  iiinere  nolilo. — Pmx. 

Volume  VI.  I 
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Oviil  on  account  of  its  blood-red  appearance, 
has  chosen  the  Mulberry  tree  for  the  scene  of  his 
airectiiig  story  of  Py  rain  us  and  Thisbe ;  and  indeed, 
no  other  tree  could  have  given  so  much  afsistance 
to  the  imagination  of  the  Poet.  Horace  advises  us 
to  finish  our  dinners  with  ripe  Mulberries: 


-Ule  salubres 


^Estates  peraget,  qui  nigris  prandia  Moris 
Finiet,  ante  gravem  quae  legerit  arbore  solem. 

2.  MoRus  (alba)  foliis  oblique  cordatis 
Isevibus.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1398.  Mulberry 
zvilh  oblique,  smooth^  heart-shaped  leaves.  Th  e 
White  Mulberry. 

The  first,  or  Black  Mulberry,  is  cultivated 
for  the  delicacy  of  its  fruit.  It  grows  nalurally 
in  Persia  from  whence  it  was  brought  to  the 
southern  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  now  common 
in  all  parts  where  the  winters  are  not  very 
severe. 

Tlie  second,  or  White  Mulberr)%  is  only 
raised  for  feeding  silk-worms,  in  China,  Italy, 
and  France  ;  but  within  these  few  years  it  is 
raised  in  some  parts  of  the  Priifsian  dominions 
for  tlie  same  purposes.  Count  Ilcrtzberg 
informs  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  that  great 
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progrcis  is  made  in  the  national  silk  of  Prufsia, 
in  which  kingdom  there  are  upwards  of  one 
thousand  places  succefsfully  engaged  in  the 
culture  of  silk.  He  seems  to  think  that  their 
manufactures  are  likely  to  prosper,  as  those  of 
Lyons  fall  into  decay.  If  silk  can  be  so 
readily  obtained  in  Prufsia,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  its  succefsful  cultivation  in  the 
southern  parts  of  this  Island.  The  different 
operations  required  for  making  silk  ready  for 
the  loom,  call  forth  little  more  addrefs  than 
the  formation  of  a  pin.  As  long  as  the 
Mulberry-tree  continues  to  thrive  so  luxu- 
riantly with  us,  we  must  not  desert  the 
tjioughts  of  seeing  silk  manufactured  in  this 
country  from  the  egg  to  the  loom. 

Mr.  Evelyn,  in  his  chapter  on  the  Mulberry 
trtCy  is  of  opinion,  that  silk  may  be  produced 
in  this  country  to  a  great  national  advantage, 
provided,  as  he  exprefses  himself,  "  that  the 
•^  indigent  and  young  daughters  of  proud 
•'  families  would  be  as  willing  to  gain  three 
or  four  shillings  a  day  for  gathering  silk, 
and  busying  themselves  in  this  sweet  and 
easy  employment,  as  some  do  to  get  four- 
pence  a  day  for  hard  work  at  hemp,  flax, 
"  and  wool."  From  this  it  evidently  appears 
4  12 


<c 
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that  Mr.  Evelyn  did  not  entertain  a  favourable 
opinion  of  the  mode  of  educating  the  young 
women  of  fashion  in  his  days.  In  his  Mundus 
MuUebriSy  a  very  scarce  book,  written  pro- 
fefsedly  to  contrast  the  times,  he  has  drawn 
a  picture  descriptive  of  the  polite  manners  of 
the  year  1661.  If  it  do  not  instruct,  it  will 
at  least  amuse  the  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  the  present  day. 

"  The  refined  lady  expects  her  servants 
and  humble  admirers  should  court  her  in 
the  forms  and  decencies  of  making  love  in 
fashion.  In  order  to  this  you  must  often 
treat  her  at  the  play,  the  park,  and  the 
music ;  present  her  at  the  raffle ;  follow 
her  to  Tunbridge  at  the  season  of  drinking 
the  waters,  though  you  have  no  need  of 
them  yourself.  You  must  improve  all 
occasions  of  celebrating  her  shape,  and  how 
well  the  mode  becomes  her,  though  it  be 
never  so  fantastical  and  ridiculous  ^  that  she 
sings  like  an  angel ;  dances  like  a  goddefs ; 
and  that  you  are  charmed  with  her  wit  and 
beauty.  Above  all,  you  must  be  sure  to  find 
some  fault  or  imperfection  in  all  other  ladies 
of  the  town,  and  to  laugh  at  the  fops  like 
yourself.      With   this  a  little  practice  will 
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qualify  you  for  the  conversation  and  mystery 
of  the  Ruelle ;  and  if  the  whole  morning  be 
spent  between  the  glafs  and  the  comb,  that 
your  peruke  «it  well  and  cravat  strings  be 
adjusted,  as  things  of  importance ;  with  these 
and  the  like  accomplishments  you'll  emerge  a 
consummate  beau^  Anglice,  a  coxcomb.  But 
the  dancing-master  will  still  be  necefsary  to 
preserve  your  good  mien,  and  fit  you  for  the 
winter  ball.  Thus  you  sec,  young  sparks, 
how  the  style  and  method  of  wooing  is  quite 
changed,  as  well  as  the  language,  since  the 
days  of  our  forefathers,  (of  unhappy  memory, 
simple  and  plain  men  as  they  were  I)  who 
courted  and  chose  their  wives  for  their  mo- 
desty, frugality,  keeping  at  home,  good  house- 
wifery, and  other  economical  virtues  then  in 
reputation.  And  when  the  young  damsels 
were  taught  all  these  in  the  country,  and  their 
parents'  houses,  the  portion  they  brought  was 
more  in  virtue  than  money,  and  she  was  a 
richer  match  than  one  who  could  have  brought 
a  million,  and  nothing  else  to  commend  her. 
Tlie  presents  which  were  made  when  all  was 
concluded,  were  a  ring,  a  necklace  of  pearl, 
and  perhaps  another  fair  jewel,  the  bona 
paraphernalia  of  her  prudent  mother,  whose 
nuptial  kirtle  gown  and  petticoat  lasted  as 

13 
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many  anniversaries  as  the  happy  couple  lived 
together,  and  were  at  last  bequeathed  with  a 
purse  of  old  gold,  rose  nobles,  spur-royalsj 
and  spankers,  as  an  heir-loom  to  her  grand- 
daughter. They  had  cupboards  of  ancient 
useful  plate,  whole  chests  of  damask  for  the 
table,  and  store  of  fine  Holland  sheets  (white 
as  the  driven  snow,  and  fragrant  of  rose  and 
lavender)  for  the  bed,  and  the  sturdy  oakeq 
bed-stead  and  furniture  of  the  house  lasted 
one  whole  centufy ;  the  shovel-board  and 
other  long  tables  both  in  hall  and  parlour 
were  as  fixed  as  the  freehold  ;  nothing  was 
moveable  save  joint-stools,  the  black-jacks, 
silver  tankards,  and  bowls.  And  though 
many  things  fell  out  between  the  cup  and  the 
lip,  when  Nappy  Ale,  March  Beer,  Metheglin, 
Malmsey,  and  Old  Sherry  got  the  ascendant 
amongst  the  blue-coats  and  badges,  they  sung 
Old  Sijmon  and  Cheviot  C/iase^  and  danced 
Brave  Arthur^  and  were  able  to  draw  a  bow 
that  made  the  proud  Monsieur  tremble  at  the 
whizze  of  the  grey-goose  feather.  'Twas 
then  antient  hospitality  was  kept  up  in  town 
and  country,  by  which  the  tenants  were  ena- 
bled to  pay  their  landlords  at  punctual  day ; 
the  poor  were  relieved  bountifully ;  and 
charity  was  as  warm  as  the  kitclicn,  where 
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the  fire  was  perpetual.  In  those  happy  days, 
Sur^fbot,  the  grave  and  steady  mare,  carried 
the  good  knight  and  his  courteous  lady  behind 
hiffi  to  church,  and  to  visit  the  neighbourhood, 
without  so  many  hell  carts,  rattling  coaches, 
and  crew  of  damme  lacqueys^  which  a  grave 
livery  servant  or  two  supplied,  who  rid  before 
and  made  Way  fbr  his  worship.  Things  of 
use  were  natural,  plain,  and  wholesome ; 
nothing  was  superfluous  ;  nothing  necefsary 
wanting ;  and  men  of  estate  studied  the 
public  good,  and  gave  example  of  true  piety, 
loyalty,  justice,  sobriety,  charity,  and  the 
good  neighbourhood  composed  most  dif- 
ferences. Peijury,  suborning  witnefses,  ali- 
mony, avowed  adulteries,  and  mifses  (pub- 
licly owned,)  were  prodigies  in  those  days, 
and  laws  Were  reason  not  craft,  when  men's 
titles  were  secure,  and  they  served  their  gene- 
ration with  honour;  left  their  patrimonial 
estates  improved  to  an  hopeful  heir,  who 
pafsing  from  the  free-school  to  the  college, 
and  thence  to  the  inns  of  court,  acquainting 
hirfiself  with  a  competent  tincture  of  the  laws 
of  his  country,  followed  the  example  of  his 
v^dtthy  ancestors ;  and  if  he  travelled  abroad, 
it  was  not  to  count  steeples,  and  bring  home 
feather  and  ribbon,    and  the   sins  of  other 

14 
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nations,  but  to  gain  such  experience  as  ren- 
dered him  useful  to  his  prince  and  countrj 
upon  occasion,  and  confirmed  him  in  the  lore 
of  both  of  them  above  any  other.  The 
virgins  and  young  ladies  of  that  golden  age 
qiutsioerunt  lanum  and  linvm  ;  put  their  hands 
to  the  spindle,  nor  disdained  they  the  needle  ; 
were  obsequious  and  helpful  to  their  parents  ; 
instructed  in  the  managery  of  the  family,  and 
gave  presages  of  making  exceUent  wives; 
nor  then  did  they  read  so  many  romances, 
see  so  many  plays  and  smutty  farces,  set  up 
for  visits,  and  have  their  days  of  audience 
and  idle  pastime.  Honest  Gleik^  Ruff  and 
Honours,  diverted  the  ladies  at  Christmas, 
and  they  knew  not  so  much  as  the  names 
of  Ombrey  Cornet,  and  Bafset.  Their  re- 
tirements were  devout  and  religious  books, 
and  their  recreations  in  the  distillatory,  the 
knowledge  of  plants  and  their  virtues,  for  the 
comfort  of  their  poor  neighbours,  and  use  of 
the  family,  which  wholesome  plain  diet  and 
kitclien  physic  preserved  in  perfect  health. 
In  those  days,  the  scurvy,  spleen,  &c.  were 
wcarcc  heard  of,  till  foreign  drinks  and  mix- 
tiircR  were  wantonly  introduced.  Nor  were 
th**  young  gentlewomen  so  universally  afflicted 
y/ifh  liystcrical  fits,  nor,  though  extremely 
i^,»iAr^\,  at  all  melancholy,  or  lefs  gay,  and  in 
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good  humour ;  they  could  touch  the  lute  and 
vh-ginals,  sing  "  Like  to  the  damask  rose  s" 
and  their  breath  was  as  sweet  as  their  voices. 
They  danced  the  Canarys^  Spanish  Pavan, 
and  Sillenger's  Round  upon  sippets,  with  as 
much  grace  and  lovelinefs  as  any  Isaac^ 
Momieur,  or  Italian  of  them  all  can  teach 
with  his  fopcall,  and  apish  postures." 


ESSAY  vir. 


On  the  Smut  in  Wheat. 


^Fthe  smut  there  seems  to  be  two  kinds; 

^"C  one  comes  out  a  little  earlier  than  the 

^^her,  but  both  have  the  smut  formed  in  what 

*  call  the  uterus,  or  folium  vaginans,  some 

tirne   before  the  ear  makes  its  appearance. 

^^  one,  that  is  the  most  early,  comes  out 

'^^ked,  the  whole  of  its  chaff  being  destroyed, 

®^    that  the  dust  is  mostly  carried  off  by  the 

^ind  before  the  crop  is  harvested.     This  kind 

Considered  as  the  least  destructive  of  the  two. 
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as  the  infected  ears  can  and  may  be  remored 
when  spread  upon  the  thrashing-floor.    But  I 
am  not  quite  certain  whether  the  wind  maj  not 
he  the  means  of  conveying  it  to  sound  ears»  at 
that  time  hasteningto  maturity  in  the  same  field. 
The  other  kind  of  smut  does  not  destroy  the 
chaflf,  so  that  the  ear  puts  on  a  healthy  ap- 
pearance.    The  smut  is  contained  in  round 
bagSy  composed  of  a  dark  green  cuticle,  from 
which,  when  broken  with  the  flail>  the  black 
powder  is  discharged.     This   is   more  dan- 
gerous   than  the   other,   as  the  smutty  ears 
cannot   be   distinguished   from   such  as  are 
sound,  even  when  placed  upon  the  thrashing 
floor.     The  smut  is  evidently  a  minute  ve- 
getable body  of  the  order  of  fungi,  and  may 
properly  be  considered  as  a  parasitical  plant  -, 
but  how  it  comes,  at  so  early  a  period,  to  take 
pofsefsion  of  the  infant  germ,  and  to  grow  up 
with  it,  is  a  matter  hitherto  unknown.     It  is 
most  certain  that  when  this  black  powder  is 
rubbed  upon  sound  grain,  that  the  produce 
will  in  general  be  smutty.     I  have  sometimes 
found  sound  ears  to  arise  from  an  infected 
root,  and  I  have  seen,  though  but  seldom^ 
sound  and  smutty  grains  in  the  same  ear. 

The  whole  of  this  part  of  natural  history  is 
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!wnrapt  up  in  obscurity ;  but  it  is  a  singular 
happinefs  that  the  vegetative  principle  of 
smut  may  be  destroyed  by  certain  steeps, 
well  known  to  the  farmer.  These  seem  to 
operate  in  a  twofold  capacity,  by  destroying 
the  germination  of  the  smut,  and  by  allowing 
\ht  fyrmtt  to  skim  it  off  during  the  time  of 
brining.  When  *$tale  urine  and  lime  are 
alone  used,  it  is  j)lain  that  the  Cultivator  has 
no  tiew  beyond  the  destruction  bf  the  ve- 
getative principle  of  the  smut,  a  practice  re- 
irommended  by  many  judicious  farmers  in 
jpHreferertce  to  brining  and  steeping.  But 
when  stale  urine  is  used,  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  permit  it  to  remain  too  long  upon  the 
]grain.  I  have  very  respectable  authority  for 
saying,  that  seed  wheat,  well  washed  in  water, 
is  as  effectually  secured  against  smut  as  if  it 
had  been  subjected  to  the  most  approved 
Steep.  The  smut  is  certainly  more  prevalent 
in  some  years  than  others,  but  this  is  in 
common  with  many  kinds  of  weeds,  which 
spring.up  more  luxuriantly  in  some  yean  than 
others. 
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ESSAY  VIII. 

On  Summer  Fallawing. 

J.  HE  present  century  was  somewhat  advanced 
before  the  two  great  acquisitions  of  mo5esi 
husbandry,  turnips  and  clover,  were  tctj 
generally  substituted  in  lieu  of  fallows  upon 
light  land  :  until  they  were  introduced,  sand, 
and  the  dn^est  loams,  were  summer  fallowe-d 
upon  the  very  same  principle,  and  nearly  widi 
equal  tillage  as  clays  at  present.  This  i> 
apparent  through  all  the  old  writei^  on  hus- 
bandr)'*,  from  a  variety  of  pafsages.  And 
this  sy^tem  was  thought  as  necefsan*  uj^jh 
one  si>:l  as  upon  another.  There  are  rot 
wantini:  writers  who  tell  us,  that  this  is  the 
cMse  now. 

Hat   when   those   noble  plants  were  well 


*  T?-.o  prailicc  of  suir.mer  fallowing  is  ul-i  or.'r  rcry 
arA'icr.i,  b.il  ll:e  i^jfce  j)lougr,ing«  given  are  *o  ^'m\  la 
ll.e  carlv  a^e  n!  Ci recce  li«ii  was  ihe  number.  Han. 
O:'.:.  l:b.  .i.  v.  127.      IIf.:u/  Thfzg.  v.  971.     5iWi.  F..-«. 
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established^  it  was  found  that  dry  land  was 
tilled  and  managed  much  better  by  means  of 
turnips,  which  left  only  half  a  summer  for 
ploughing,  than  when  the  whole  was  employ- 
ed in  it ;  and  that  clover  upon  both  wet  and 
dry  land  had  a  similar,  or  even  greater  effect, 
that  left  no  time  at  all  for  ploughing.  These 
were  facts  that  symed  to  produce  an  entire 
revolution  in  agriculture,  not  only  in  its  prac- 
tice but  in  its  theory^  for  if  as  good,  and 
even  better  wheat  was  gained  after  clover, 
that  produced  two  large  crops  of  hay ;  or  one 
of  hay  and  one  of  straw  and  seed  to  a  much 
greater  weight  and  amount  than  any  thing 
that  could  be  left  in  the  ground  in  roots,  &c. 
it  clearly  proved  that  ploughing  and  turning 
the  soil  to  the  atmosphere  was  not  necefsary 
either  for  the  destruction  of  weeds,  or  for 
enabling  it  to  attract  I  know  not  what  acids, 
alkalies,  oils,  &c.  with  which  the  soil  was 
supposed  to  be  thus  impregnated,  and  pro- 
portionably  to  the  duration,  the  culture  of 
turnips  proved  the  same  thing. 

In  the  same  period  the  cultivation  of  some 
other  crops,  called  ameliorating  ones,  spread 
very  much;  such  as  pease  and  beans,  and 
tares  or  vetches.     All  these  smothering  crops, 
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as  well  as  clover,  excluded  the  sun  tfaroi]|^ 
the  whole  summer,  leaving  no  time  for  fello^vr 
ing,  yet  the  wheat  or  barley  sown  after  thef|[|t 
was  as  good  as  that  that  usually  sacceedp4 
a  ^low  *  ;  and  what  is  remarkable,  ppye;^ 
always  good  in  proportion  to  the  greatncfc 
and  thicknefs  of  such  crops  of  pease,  beafis, 
tares,  and  clover. 

The  good  cultivation  which  was  thus  inbPQ* 
duced  from  Flanders,  (whej:e  it  bad  subsided 
several  centuries,)  was  principally  estal)^is1)e4 
in  the  four  eastern  counties  that  lie  a^^ain^t 
the  Flemish  and  Dutch  coast,  taking  rgiKt^ 
chiefly  on  dry  land,  owing  to  turnips  sucqe^^ 
ing  well  only  on  such  soils.  From  the$e 
counties  it  has  gradually  been  creeping  furtbfqr 
and  further,  and  wherever  it  extends,  clearljT 


*  Even  in  parts  of  the  kingdom  where  husbandry  it 
backwardcst,  many  pcr.^ons  have  found  that  smothering 
crops  prepare  as  well  as  any  fallow :  thus  in  Scotland 
the  Earl  of  Selkirk  found  that  pease,  cut  In  full  hlooai^ 
for  hay  upon  clay  land,  was  as  good  as  a  summer  fallow. 
Wight's  Pra.  St.  Hush.  vol.  3.  p.  101.  Dans  notre  pays, 
sayi  a  French  writer,  on  y  seme  du  tretle  qui  iait 
beaucoup  de  bien  a  la  terre  eu  la garant'ifsant  de  Tarieur  Jm 
stUil^  et  en  lui  conservant  la  rosee  et  la  pluie. 
Diet,  tP  Hist.  Nat.  torn.  S.  p.  4-36.  art.  Lin. 
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pn^e8  that  suipmer  fallowing  is  not  necefs^, 
Mff^  the  principle  of  enabling  the  soi}  to 
a^tnct  the  vegetable  food  from  the  air. 

But  this  practice,  nor  (hat  principle,  hasre 
yet  established  themselves  on  soils  too  wet 
for  taraips,  except  in  certain  districts.  In 
Kjeat  it  took  place  very  generally  by  jne^ns 
of  beans;  and  in  parts  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk, 
sM  Eiisex,  partially  by  the  same  plant.  As 
%  however  as  clover  is  concerned,  it  ^^as 
becoipde  almost  universal.  The  great  question 
at  present  that  demands  to  be  resolved,  is  the 
application  of  this  principle  for  the  efitire 
Imishment  of  fallows  proper  to  be  universaUy 
oteijided  to  wet,  as  it  has  been  to  dry  spils- 

This  question  must  be  considered  in  relation 
both  to  fact  and  reason  ^«  In  regard  to  the 
ficBt,  whiph  is  what  chiefly  ought  to  goyern 
U$9  the  point  is  decided  ^  soon  as  named,  /or 
a  general  practice  which  extends  through  9, 
fKt  of  Kent  proves  it.     They  have  been  for 


*In  China  we  are  told  that  the  land,  whatever  t^e 
<oi1^  never  lies  fallow.  Ephnmidcs  du  Cittyen^  1767^ 
*0o.  11.  p.  59. 
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these  fifty  years  in  the  habit  of  substituting 
beans  instead  of  fallows,  and  gaining  as  fMt 
crops  of  wheat  after  them  as  are  to  be  seen 
in  any  part  of  the  kingdom.     All  their  dung 
is  spread  for  beans,  and  they  are  drilled  dnd 
horse    and    hand-hoed   to  great  perfcctiofr. 
Smaller  districts,   in  other  counties,   I  have 
seen,  where  beans  have  also  been  thus  8ul>- 
stituted  with  very  great  succefs.     But  in  this 
point  I  consider  the  practice  of  Mr.  Arbuthnot 
and  his  elevc,  Mn  Chambers,  during  nine 
years,  as  being  yet  more  decisive  than  the 
more  general  practice  of  whole  districts,  and 
for  two  reasons :    First,   their  soil  was  ex- 
ceedingly strong,  wet,  adhesive,  and  churlish, 
as  untoward  land  to  manage  without  a  fallow 
as  ever  was  seen.     Secondly,  they  adopted  a 
course  of  crops  in  which  this  husbandry  was 
more  like  to  fail  than  in  almost  any  other, 
which  was,  1st,  Beans.    2d,  Wheat.    3d,  Clo- 
ver.     The  last  crop,  when  it  returns  often, 
vr  when  the  soil  is  not  kept  perfectly  clean, 
is  apt  to  foul  land,  and  let  the  couch  (triticum 
repens)  establish  itself.     Much,  therefore,  de- 
pended on  the  beans  answering  all  the  pur- 
poses of  a  fallow,  not  only  in  that  respect,  but 
also  in  the  wheat  being  put  in  so  well  as  to 
secure  the  clover-seed  taking,  which  is  a  cri- 
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tical  point  where  the  management  is  not  very 
good*     The  result  was,  that  their  husbandry 
ivcceeded  to  admiration,  and  was  the  best, 
md  their  crops  the  largest  that  ever  I  saw  on 
had  equally  unfavourable.     Their  fields  thus 
managed  were  also  in  an  almost  garden  degree 
of  cleannefs :  insomuch  that  if  ever  there  was 
a  bet  established  by  practice,  it  was  the  per- 
fect dependence  that  might  be   placed  on 
beans  as  a  succedaneum  for  fallow.     Fact 
cannot  be  more  decisive  on  this  question  than 

It  18. 


Nor  is  it  only  with  beans  and  clover  that 
tWf  fact  takes  place.  In  almost  every  part  of 
the  kingdom  pease  are  used  as  a  preparative 
fer  wheat,  provided  the  crops  prove  large. 
I  have  seen  innumerable  instances  of  this 
bmbandry  attended  with  the  greatest  succefs ; 
but  never  if  the  pea  crop  is  thin  and  poor : 
whenever  farmers  are  so  ill-advised,  or  ava- 
ricious, as  to  put  in  wheat  after  half  a  crop  of 
pease,  they  are  as  universally  disappointed  as 
they  are  sure  of  a  crop  after  a  large  one, 
which  seems  to  prove  this  doctrine  beyond  a 
doubt.     It  is  the  same  with  tares. 

Alt  I  have  another  observation  to  make 
Volume  VI.  K 
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much  more  uncommon,  but  which,  I  believe, 
is  equally  true.  It  is,  that  the  land  which 
has  yielded  a  very  great  bulky  crop  of  white 
corn,  when  sown  with  any  crop,  will  give  a 
greater  product  than  a  field  managed  ex- 
actly in  the  same  manner,  but  that  yielded  a 
thin  or  poor  crop.  This  is  remarkable ;  for 
white  corn  is,  beyond  all  dispute,  an  im- 
poverisher ;  and,  consequently,  the  more  there 
grows  of  it,  the  more  the  land  ought  to  be 
exhausted.  ^Vhat,  therefore,  counteracts  this 
efTect  ?  Certainly  the  thick  shade  of  a  great 
crop:  which  is  so  much  the  more  clear, 
because  in  those  spots  where  it  is  laid,  or 
beaten  down  by  the  weather,  there  the  land 
is  left  in  the  finest  order  and  the  greatest 
fertility.  Whoever  will  attentively  observe 
their  crops  with  a  view  to  this  circumstance, 
will  be  convinced  of  the  fact,  (to  whatever 
cause  it  may  be  attributed,)  independent  of 
any  richnefs  arising  from  other  causes,  such  as 
dunging,  Sec 

But  fact  ought  also  to  give  us  remarkable 
instances  of  the  benefit  of  extraordinary  sum- 
mer fallows,  supposing  them  to  be  as  effica- 
cious as  some  would  insist.  Instances  are, 
however,  to  be  produced  to  the  contrary. 
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Mr.  Crow,  of  Yorkshire,  fallowed  a  piece  of 
stoong  land  two  years   succcfsively  for  ex- 
periment, and  the  result  was  a  very  poor  crop, 
fifom  plaistering*.     Much  tillage,  in  such  a 
succefsion,  cannot  be  given  without  a  great 
degree  of  pulverization,  which,  upon  many 
soils,  never  happens  without  being  fatal.  They 
nm  together  like  wet  mortar,  and  bake  when* 
the  sun  shines.     Dr.  Walker,  near  Elgin,  fal- 
bwed  for  two  years,  ploughing  fourteen  or 
fifteen  times,    and  every  crop   after  it   was 
badf. 

.  Viewing  an  estate  in  Hertfordshire,  I 
brought  away  some  specimens  of  the  loams. 
One  of  these  was  kept  in  a  drawer  seven  years : 
being  then  engaged  in  a  course  of  trials  on 
the  food  of  plants,  I  filled  a  pot  with  this 
earth,  and  though  for  that  period  no  sun,  nor 
cycn  light,  had  come  at  it,  yet  the  fertility  of 
it  was  very  extraordinary ;  but  the  contrary 
ought  to  have  been  the  case,  had  summer  fal- 
lowing been  necefsary  to  impregnate  the  soil 
with  the  riches  of  the  atmosphere. 


*Six  Months'  Tour,  vol.  2.  p.  226. 

t  Wight's  Pres.  State  Husb.  Scot.  vol.  5,  p.  89. 
3  K2 
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And  now  as  to  reason.  A  fallow  has  thrw 
objects  :  1st,  Killing  weeds*  2d,  Attracdng 
the  vegetable  food  from  the  sun  or  air« 
3d,  Qiving  sufficient  friability.  That  the 
bean  culture  will  keep  land  clean,  is  a  hoM 
that  does  not  depend  on  the  ingenuity  of  in* 
dividual&>-<ill  Kent  is  a  proof  of  it :  from 
Partford  to  Dover  they  are  in  what  they  ctH 
the  round  tilth,  that  is,  1st,  Barley.  2d,  BeanK 
3d,  Wheat :  thus  two  crops  of  white  corii 
come  together,  which  is  so  far  a  bad  course^ 
yet  the  land  is  clean,  and  every  man  that  MM 
their  crops  must  allow  their  husbandry  good. 
This  could  not  be  in  the  nature  of  things,  if 
the  beans  did  not  admit  operations  sufficient 
for  the  total  destruction  of  weeds.  This 
point  is  so  well  established  by  practice,  tfiaC 
I  never  heard  it  disputed  by  men  who  hid 
seen  a  good  bean  culture.  But  all  depends 
on  great  use  being  made  of  the  hoe.  In 
Kent  they  bestow  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
shillings  an  acre  in  hoeing. 

As  to  the  second  object  of  a  fallow,  that  of 
attracting  the  vegetable  food :— I  shall  not  in- 
quire whether  the  food  of  plants  resides  in  the 
air — it  is  sufficient  to  show,  that  if  it  does,  diere 
i%  nothing  in  clover,  beans,  pease,  vetches,  fee. 
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Aat  ean  prevent  the  soil  acquiring  that  food ; 
or,  at  least,  if  they  do  prevent  it,  they,  at  the 
same  time,  furnish  something  else  that  makes 
tmple  amends  for  the  lofs,  such  as  roots  and 
kaves  to  putrify.    That  this  must  be  the  case, 
appears  clearly  from  the  wheat  crops  being 
nxy  generally  better  after  clover  than  after  a 
6Dow* ;  and  also  fronj  their  succeeding  pro- 
pordonably  to  the  smothering  thicknefs  of  a 
oop  of  pease.  The  thicker  this  crop  is,  the  more 
the  air  is  excluded,  yet  the  better  is  the  wheat. 
Jkjt  is  the  air  excluded  in  any  of  these  cases  ? 
Certainly  not :  rain,  dew,  and  air,  penetrate 
(be  crop,  and  reach  the  land,  byt  exhalation 
Sjr  Ae  sun  is  prevented,  which  may  be  an  ad- 
nntage;  but  whether  this  reasoning  be  right  or 
wrong,  the  fact  remains ;  no  man  in  his  senses 
has  a  great  crop  of  pease  without  sowing  wheat 
on  the  land,  though  he  will  hesitate  if  the 
pease  be  small. 

The  last  object  of  fallowing,  that  of  giving 


*  The  miserable  crops  gained  sometimes  by  fallow  on 
good  land,  is  a  strong  confirmation  gf  tiie  above  reason- 
ing* I  was  afsuredy  in  the  rich  vale  of  Aylesbury,  that 
tKej  had  for  some  years  no  more  than  from  12  to  15 
b^siieb  ^a  acjre  of  wheat, 

K3 
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friability,  is  likewise  attained  by  these  fallow 
crops.  No  repetition  of  ploughing  will  make  < 
land  more  loose  and  friable  than  a  great  crop 
of  pease  or  tares ;  let  the  plough  enter  imme- 
diately after  they  are  cleared,  and  a  man  is 
surprised  to  see  what  order  his  land  is  in.  It 
is  the  same,  to  a  proverb,  with  clover.  If  the 
bean  culture  is  good,  it  leaves  time  for  three 
earths,  which  is  enough  to  remove  all  objec- 
tions, did  any  remain.  But  the  facts  I  have 
already  quoted  prove  this  point  also  -,  for  suc- 
cefs  could  never  be  found  on  strong  lands 
without  friability  given  in  some  way  or  other. 
To  say,  therefore,  that  great  crops  of  wheat  and 
clover  are  gained  after  beans,  is  to  say  that 
beans  make  strong  land  friable,  otherwise 
those  products  could  not  be  gained. 

It  is  thus  that  reason  seems  to  justify  the 
conclusions,  drawn  from  fact ;  and,  I  trust,- 
that  I  am  founded  in  having  rejected  the  ne- 
ccfsity  of  fallowing.  I  consider  it  as  a  practice 
that  ought  more  to  have  given  way  when 
clover  and  turnips,  being  generally  established, 
sliowed  that  there  was  no  physical  necefsity 
for  tills  mode  of  conducting  arable  land. 
TIjc  idea,  however,  was  generally  accepted, 
only  on  dry  l;»ncl,  by  means  of  turnips  -,  be  it 
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the  businefs  of  the  present  age  to  extend  it 
the  other  step — and  then  our  agriculture  is 
complete. 

The  most  powerful  theory  that  is  brought 
in  aid  of  following,  is  that  of  the  land  im- 
bibing some  igneous  or  other  particles  by  be- 
ing exposed  to  the  immediate  action  of  the 
sun's  rays  ^.  Let  it  be  considered,  that  if  those 
rays  impart  that  corpuscular  influence  about 
which  so  much  was  written  in  the  last  century ; 
they  ought  to  be  imparted  much  stronger  in 
very  hot  tropical  climates,  than  in  others  that 
are  more  northerly;  the  contrary,  however, 
is  remarkably  the  case,  for  I  have  been  afsured 
by  some  very  attentive  gentlemen  who  have 
resided  in  Jamaica,  and  whose  businefs  there 
was  agriculture,  that  exposing  a  soil  for  any 
continuance  of  tillage  to  the  influence  of  a 
burning  sun,  has,  on  long  experience,  been 
found  so  pernicious  that  they  avoid  it  se- 
dulously. In  the  other  islands  also  they  ob- 
serve the  same  thing.     Martin,  of  Antigua, 


*  M.  Beunie  seems  to  be  of  this  opinion.  Efiai 
Cktmi^  des  ierrtSj  in  the  Mem*  de  VAcad,  des  Scien.  de 
BruxelUs^  torn.  ii.  p.  404.. 

K4 
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a  great  adrocate  for  fallowings  is  sensible  of 
this  circumstance,  in  mentioning  the  advantage 
of  fallowing  by  imbibing  vegetative  powers 
whenever  rain  falls  *.  Another  tells  us  the 
land  in  the  sugar  islands  should  be  covered 
with  cane  trash  to  keep  them  from  the  vehe* 
ment  action  of  the  sun,  especially  if  dunged  f. 
Observations  to  a  similar  purpose  have  been 
made  in  various  other  places.  ^'  It  requires,'* 
says  Kalm,  speaking  of  the  Pennsylvanian 
husbandry,  ^'  infinite  time  and  labour  to  re* 
cover  exhausted  fields,  especially  where  they 
are  so  scorched  by  the  excefsive  heat  J."  But 
this  circumstance  of  scorching  ought  rapidly 
to  recover  a  field  instead  of  retarding  it,  were 
the  theory  true  which  establishes  the  use  of 
summer  fallows.  And  Bartram  speaks  of  land 
in  East  Florida,  rich,  because  the  sun  never 
shines  on  the  ground,  through  the  thick  shade, 
to  exhale  the  virtue  of  the  rotten  leaves.  We 
are  informed  also,  that  in  Sumatra,  whose 
equinoctial  situation  with  the  incefsant  light* 
nings  it  is  subject  to,  should  make  one  expect 
that  the  sun's  immediate  action  would  prove 


•  Efsay  on  Plantership,  p.  23. 

t  Art  of  Making  Sagar,  4to. '  1752,  p.  5. 

I  Travels  in  North  America|  vol.  1.  p.  185. 
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(If  any  where)  salubrious :  that  the  culture  of 
dry  rice  is  all  on  the  site  of  old  woods,  and 
not  on  plains,  for  they  do  not  afford  vegetable 
mould  enough,  being  exhausted  by  the  power- 
fill  operation  of  the  sun*s  rays*.  Nor  will 
they  do  for  pepper,  their  long  exposure  to 
the  sun  exhausing  the  source  of  their  fer- 

tUityf. 

Iliord  Kaims|,  consistently  with  the  same 
idea,  observes,  that  the  dew  which  fall$  on  a 
leguminous  crop  is  shaded  from  the  sun  by 
the  broad  leaves,  and  sinks  at  leisure  into  the 
ground  ||.  And  a  Frenchman^  otherwise  ab- 
surd enough,  had  sagacity  to  find  out  that 
fallows  are  useleis,  and  even  pernicious^* 
Count  Gyllenborg,  by  very  scientific  deduc- 
tions,  offers  some  circumstances   that  have 


*  Marsden's  Historj  of  Samatra,  p.  61. 

f  }bid,p.  116. 

i  Journal  up  the  River  St.  Juan,  annexed  to  Stork'< 

f 

florida,  p.  8. 

II  Gentleman  Farmer,  p.  137. 

{  Reflections  sur  TEtat  actuel  de  P Agriculture,  1 2mo. 
J780,p.  37,8{c.  ♦ 
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considerable  weight  in  this  inquiry  :  mould 
exposed  to  the  solar  heat  loses,  he  says,  its 
oily  particles  * ;  and  that  in  shady  places  it  is 
richer  than  where  exposed  to  the  sunf.  And 
Neuman,  equally  on  experiment,  declares, 
that  heat  draws  the  rich  exhalations  out  of 
the  earth  J. 

Mr.  Wight,  in  a  correspondence  on  this 
subject,  observes,  that  the  richest  woodlands 
in  Jamaica  are  exhausted  in  twelve  years  by 
sugar  ||.  This  I  attribute  to  the  action  of 
clearing  those  weeds  and  letting  the  sun  in. 

A  French  writer  observes,  that  land 
ploughed  too  much  loses  all  its  salts  §;  but 
this  is  in  the  teeth  of  most  of  his  countrymen, 
who  think  fallow  necefsary  :  one  calls  fallow 
and  dung  for  wheat,  the  base  of  agriculture  *  *. 


*  Nat.  and  Chem.  Elem.  of  Ag.  p.  85. 

t  Ibid.  p.  «7. 

}  Ibid,  p.  182. 

II  Eres.  St.  Husb.  Scot  vol.  p.  718. 

^  Model.  Recreat.  Phys.  par  Parmeutler,  torn.  S, 
p.  65.  Kecherchcs  sur  les  Vegetaax,  p.  423,  432. 

**  Boraare  Diet.  d'Hist,  Nat.  torn.  1.  307. 
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These  observations  seem  remarkably  to  €x- 
elude  these  igneous  particles  ;  but  neither 
these  nor  reason  seem  at  all  to  combat  the 
idea  of  particles  of  this  sort  which  plants  take 
in,  in  moisture,  rain,  and  dew,  being  richly 
impregnated  with  bodies  salutary  to  vegeta- 
tion, and  which  the  atmosphere  abounds  with  ; 
and  are  a  more  likely  way  of  conveying  them 
to  the  roots  than  any  other. 

Notwithstanding  I  have  been  so  sedulous  to 
reject  both  the  theory  and  practice  of  sum- 
mer fallowing,  I  am  ready  enough  to  admit 
that  there  may  be  cases  on  clay  in  which  a 
farmer  might  find  it  advantageous.  Newly 
entering  land  that  is  filled  with  weeds  by  a 
long  succeision  of  bad  management,  he  may 
not  be  strong  enough  to  put  beans  into  all  the 
land  that  want  cleaning.  When  a  field  is 
intended  for  grafs,  that  is  so  weedy  that  one 
crop  of  beans  may  not  be  enough  to  clean  it, 
without  an  extreme  of  attention  that  cannot 
be  given,  in  these,  and  in  some  other  cases, 
pofsibly  a  complete  summer  fallow  may  be 
advisable;  when  it  is  so,  the  following  hints 
for  the  management  of  it  may  have  their  use. 

All  strong  soils  that  run  into  a  mafs  of  mud 
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with  fain^  and  bake,  with  a  hot  sun,  should, 
in  fallowing,  never  be  ploughed  or  harrowed 
fine  until  the  heat  of  the  smnmer  is  over ;  and 
at  any  season  the  harrow  may  as  well  be  kept 
oC  unlefs  in  the  burning  season  to  tumble 
clods  about  without  breaking  them. 

An  autumnal  ploughing,  followed  by 
another  in  a  very  dry  season,  in  May,  or  early 
in  June,  according  to  the  weather,  and  left  in 
as  rough  a  way  as  pofsible  by  a  crois  plough- 
ing, just  before  harvest,  is  all  it  should  have^ 
These  clods*  will  roast  in  the  sun,  and  root 
weeds  of  all  sorts  will  be  greatly  checked, 
and  many  of  them  killed.  Whereas  if  more 
tillage  was  to  break  the  soil  much,  not  one 
root  in  many  would  be  destroyed.  Mr, 
Arbuthnot,  in  the  very  little  fallowing  with 
which  he  brought  his  clay  lands  into  order, 
pursued  this  plan  with  great  succefs ;  towards 
the  time  of  the  tillage  to  be  given  for  wheat 
he  chose  a  burning  season  to  crush  the  clods 
with  his  spike  roller :  but  the  Norfiolk  heavy 
drill  roller  answers  the  purpose  far  better. 


*  Mr.  Robertson,  of  Scotland,  on  his  coarse  cla/i 
keeps  his  (allows  as  fall  of  clods  m  pofsible,  ff^it's 
Preu  Si.  Hus^^  Sc9t.  vol  2.  p.  105. 
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ESSAY  IX. 

On  Farm-Tari  Management. 

My  management  differs,  in  some  respects, 
from  the  common  practice,  though  I  think 
since  I  have  been  a  fanner  every  occupier  cf 
knd  IS  becoming  more  active,  and  more  i»* 
dttskieus  in  collecting  materials  for  manuie  ; 
»d  almost  every  one  has  some  little  system 
of  bis  own  to  go  by  in  this  part  of  his  bull* 
Deis :  mine  is  as  follows.    During  the  whole 
course  of  the  summer  I  gather  into  stacks  all 
the  weeds  and  rushes!  I  can  meet  with,  and 
bed  my  yard  at  any  leisure  time  with  gcHKl 
liiould  from  a  neighbouring  common,  a  foot 
and  a  half,  or  two  feet  thick.  After  harvest  I 
get  from  this  common  as  many  loads  of  fen 
as  I  can,  usually  eight  or  ten,  and  spread  it 
over  the  earth,  into  which  my  cattle  gene- 
rally tread  it  pretty  well  before  they  come  to 
be  stationary  in  the  yard  for  the  winter*    I 
likewise  mow  all  my  wheat  stubbles,  which 
I  always  leave  very  high,  principally  because 
we  are  not  allowed  to  sell  wheat-straw  s  and> 
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indeed,  if  we  were,  we  have  no  market  for  it 
near  enough  to  make  the  sale  an  object.  This 
stubble  I  make  into  regular  ricks,  and  slightly 

thatch  them.     AVhen  the  season  calls  the  cat- 

• 

tie  into  the  yard,  I  immediately  tie  up  my  ten 
dairy  cows^  and  only  let  them  out  about  half 
an  hour,  night  and  morning,  to  drink  at  the 
pond,  which  is  at  one  corner  of  it;  this  yjird 
is  appropriated  to  my  cows,  and  in  bad  wea* 
ther  to  my  sheep.  I  feed  the  cows  with  sliced 
turnips,  and  barley  or  oat-straw  cut  into  chafil 
I  have  one  of  Cooke's  cutters,  which  does 
this  businefs  excellently.  I  bed  their  stalls 
with  plenty  of  stubble  every  night,  and  clean 
them  out  as  regularly  as  my  stables,  and  pile 
the  dung  about  six  feet  from  the  door  of  the 
sheds.  With  this  sort  of  care,  and  warmth, 
and  food^  my  cows  look  sleek  and  well  all 
winter.  As  soon  as  they  calve,  with  the 
sliced  turnips  I  give  good  hay  and  wheat- 
straw,  half  and  half,  cut  into  chaff,  and  when 
turned  to  pasture  in  the  spring  they  look  as 
well  as  most  other  peoples'  do  after  they  have 
been  at  grafs  six  weeks.  I  also  buy  in,  in 
the  middle  of  November,  ten  or  a  dozen 
Welch  runts,  that  will  fat  to  about  seven  or 
eight  and  twenty  score.  They  are  so  un- 
handy and  rude,  that  I  have  given  up  at* 
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tempting    tying    them,    and  feed    them   in 
covered  mangers  in  a  small  warm  yard,  with 
sliced  turnips  and  chaff,  half  hay  and  half  any 
^  of  straw,  and  litter  round  their  mangers 
plentifully  with  stubble,  and  have  the  dung 
thrown  into  heaps  once  a  week.    TTiese  oxen 
go  off  the  latter  end  of  April  and  beginning 
of  May,  and  pay  about  four  pounds  a-head  for 
twenty  weeks  keep,    I  always  store  up  ten  or 
fifteen  waggon  loads  of  turnips  against  bad 
weather,  and  if  my  stock  of  them  fails  from 
any  cause,  I  am  never  without  potatoes:  to 
^apply  the  defect,  so  that  I  contrive  by  these 
means,  and  taking  care  not  to  overstock,  to 
get  through  the  backwardest  spring  without 
Ae  difficulty  and  distrefs  and  real  lofs  I  have, 
in  the  course  of  my  life,  observed  many  people 
suffer.    I  never  rear  any  young  cattle,  having 
no  good  means  of  summering  them.    I  never- 
give  hay  or  straw  uncut  to  any  cattle ;  and  by 
this  management    I  have   not  the   smallest 
&ubt  but  I  keep,  I  mean  winter,  twice  as 
many  beasts  as  I  could  in  the  common  man* 
ner  of  treatment,  and  get  together  likewise 
an  immense  quantity  of  uncommon  strong 
manure;  so  strong,  that  I  rarely  put  more 
than  six  three  horse  dung-pot  loads  upon  an 
acre  for  pease,  beans^  tares,  or  turnips,  which 


aic  the  four  crops  I  generally  dung  for.  Wlm 
the  weather  becomes  very  severe,  I  drive  nf 
whole  flock  of  ewes^  between  17  and  18  score, 
into  the  cow-yard,  which  is  dry  and  wamiy 
about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  give 
them  hay  and  straw  chaff  in  troughs:  thcf 
fill  their  bellies  heartily,  and  lie  comfortable 
and  snug.  •  In  the  morning  I  turn  them  into 
the  turnip  field,  to  eat  up  clean  those  that 
are  drawn,  and  in  the  evening  they  return  to 
the  yard,  which  they  are  always  eager  to  do^ 
The  latter  end  of  February,  when  they  begin 
to  lamb  down,  I  divide  my  yard  by  flakes, 
and  keep  the  forward  and  backward  ewes 
apart,  and  by  this  care,  and  warmth,  have 
usually  good  luck.  I  then  add  to  their  chaflf 
potatoes,  or  turnips,  crushed  in  a  cyder  miU, 
and  tbey  keep  gaining,  notwithstanding  the 
puH  of  their  lambs,  till  they  are  turned  into 
the  water-meadows  the  middle  of  March. 

My  horses  are,  winter  and  summer,  in  the 
stable,  in  which  there  are  no  racks,  as  like 
the  other  cattle,  all  their  food,  equal  hay  and 
straw,  is  cut  into  chaff,  and  they  have  the 
same  allowance  of  oats  winter  and  summer, 
namely,  one  bushel  each  per  week,  and  aie 
always  in  good  working  orders-father  sleekei 
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ftod  fetter  to  be  sure  with  the  lucem  in  sum- 
ner.  By  these  various  means  I  collect  a  very 
large  quantity  of  rich  manure,  and  keep  all  my 
stock  in  good  heart  and  looks.  I  carry  the 
dung  immediately  from  the  yards  to  the  fields ; 
and  though  it  is  not  so  rotten  as  many  people 
fikcy  I  have  reason  to  know,  from  experience, 
tint  my  mode  answers  welL 


ESSAY  X. 

(k  the  Mixture  of  Agriadlure  and  Manufiuiuriis, 

uoiix  think  that  the  mixture  of  agriculture 
and  manufactures  ought  not  to  be  recommend- 
ed, being  of  opinion,  that  the  two  employ- 
ments must  be  carried  on  to  greater  perfection 
^n  divided,  than  they  can  pofsibly  be  by 
wje  person.  But  while  in  one  view  this 
opinion  is  well  founded,  in  others  it  certainly 
ttnot.  A  mapu^acturer  would,  no  doubt,  be 
^nfit  to  manage  a  large  farm  ;  but  it  does  not 
appear  how  in  any  way  he  could  be  hurt  by 
Volume  VL  L 
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)i«iVAii)j  the  charge  of  a  garden,  or  eren  of 
ii.  ic  ur  Iwo;  vrhich  would  commonly  be  all 
kc|it  in  grafs  for  his  cow,  excepting  such  ports 
nt  it  ah  he  might  wish  to  work  with  the  sfmdt 
tor  the  production  of  potatoes,  and 
artii'les  usually  obtained  from  gardens* 
this  occasional  occupation  with  the  spade, 
however,  would,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  prore 
injurious  to  manufacturers,  from  their  being 
afraid  that  it  would  occupy  time  which  other- 
wise might  be  employed  with  more  benefit  to 
himself  and  to  the  public.  But  men  who 
argue  in  this  manner,  build  their  opinion  on 
speculation,  and  not  on  practice  and  observa- 
tion. They  do  not  consider  the  nature  of 
man,  who  must  have  some  variety  in  his 
pursuits,  otherwise  he  will  be  unhappy  j  and 
wc  all  know  how  unproductive  that  labour 
must  be,  while  those  by  whom  it  is  carried 
on  arc  discontented,  or  not  satisfied  with  their 
situation.  It  appears,  indeed,  to  be  unreason- 
able, to  insist  on  a  weaver  spending  eveiy 
moment  of  his  time  at  his  loom,  or  a  smith  mt 
liis  anvil ;  accordingly  it  is  seldom  or  never 
done  ;  for  this  clafs  of  men,  when  deprived  of 
tho  more  rational  occupation  of  working  and 
hiking  charge  of  a  small  portion  of  ground, 
lor  the  benefit  of  their  families,  seldom  fail  to 
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spend  a  considerable  part  of  their  time  in  the 
ak-house,  and  not  more  than  a  few  days  of 
every  week  at  their  work.  Whereas,  it  is 
almost  every  where  remarked,  that  this  seldom 
happens  with  any  of  those  manufacturers  who 
have  not  hitherto  been  collected  together,  but 
working  separately,  and  often  at  a  distance 
from  each  other,  frequently  pofsefs  an  acre  or 
two  of  ground,  in  the  management  of  which 
they  not  only  derive  amusement  and  happinefs, 
but  they  and  their  children,  while  employed 
in  this  manner,  become  more  robust  and 
healthy,  and  imbibe  much  more  virtuous  prin- 
ciples than  are  commonly  met  with  among 
those  manufacturers  who  do  not  enjoy  this 
advantage. 

The  influence  of  this  is  very  remarkable  in 
the  difference  which,  in  these  circumstances, 
takes  place  between  cotton  manufacturers 
who,  in  general,  are  collected  together  in 
great  numbers,  often  to  the  extent  of  more 
dian  a  thousand,  and  those  who  carry  on  the 
manufafture  of  our  national  broad-cloth. 
These  last,  almost  every  where  work  sepa- 
rately and  unconnected  with  each  other,  and 
employ  all  the  hours  which  they  devote  to 
relaxation  and  amusement,  in   the  care  of 
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their  gardens,  and  other  small  portions  of 
ground  that  they  pofsefs  -,  to  which  they 
and  their  families  become  commonly  so  much 
attached,  that  they  have  been  known  to  re- 
main in  them^  small  as  their  pofsefsions  com- 
monly are,  for  many  generations.  Nor  docs 
this  variety  of  occupation  make  them  worse 
tradesmen,  or  induce  them  to  work  lefs,  as 
some  speculative  men  have  supposed  it  would 
do,  while,  in  various  ways,  it  tends  to  make 
them  more  virtuous  citizens.  These  manu- 
facturers are  every  where  noted  for  their  in- 
dustry, and  for  the  quantity  of  cloth  which 
they  produce ;  and  we  all  know  that  the 
article  itself>  which  has  long  been  considered 
as  the  staple  commodity  of  our  country,  is 
the  best  of  its  kind  that  any  where  can  be 
met  with. 

Some  manufacturers  necefsarily  require  the 
united  labours  of  many  workmen  ;  but  this  is 
not  frequent ;  nor  do  we  know  of  any  that 
absolutely  require  such  numbers  to  be  em- 
ployed in  one  body  as  to  prevent  the  pofsibility 
of  their  being  all  supplied  with  small  portions 
of  ground.  It  may  be  for  the  interest  of  a 
few  large  money-proprietors,  to  collect  manu- 
facturers in  great  numbers  together,  and  thys 
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to  enjoy  the  profits  of  their  accumulated  labour; 
but  this  being  highly  detrimental  both  to  the 
morals  and  health  of  those  whom  they  employ, 
and  being  thereby  injurious  to  the  whole 
nation^  it  is  surely  full  time  that  to  the  very 
extensive  length  to  which  undertakings  of  this 
kind  are  frequently  carried,  some  chegk  or 
iisgulation  should  be  applied. 

The  most  desirable,  and,  perhaps,  the  most 
effectual  mode  of  doing  this,  would  be  for 
the  Board  of  Agriculture,  when  pofsefsed  of 
powers  and  funds  sufficient  for  the  purpose, 
to  establish  and  support  a  plan  for  giving  to 
every  manufacturer,  in  all  districts  that  admit 
of  it,  one,  two,  or  more  acres  of  ground,  ac- 
cording to  the  richnefs  of  the  soil,  and  other 
circumstances  of  his  situation.  The  desire 
which  universally  prevails  among  the  lower 
clafses  of  people  for  this  kind  of  pofsefsion, 
being  every  where  great,  were  a  plan  of  this 
kind  to  take  place,  a  great  proportion  of 
manufacturers  who  are  now  collected  in  large 
bodies  would  separate,  and  become  more  in* 
dustrious,  more  useful,  and  better  members  of 
society,  than  they  are  ever  likely  to  be  while 
their  present  mode  of  life  is  pursued. 
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In  various  ways,  a  scheme  of  this  kind 
would  prove  useful  both  to  farmers  and  pro- 
prietors of  land,  as  well  as  to  manu^tufer| 
and  the  public.  If  unimproved  grounds  weie, 
in  general,  allotted  for  this  purpose,  of  which 
almost  every  farm  in  the  kingdom  contains  a 
proportion,  a  very  considerable  quantity^  to 
the  extent  of  some  millions  of  acres,  that  are* 
now  almost  altogether  unproductive,  might 
thus  be  quickly  improved  to  the  highest  degree 
of  cultivation,  and  at  a  little  or  no  expense  % 
for  small  portions  of  land,  pofsefsed  in  this 
manner  by  individuals,  are  managed  with  no 
other  expenditure  of  time,  the  chief  article  of 
expense,  it  may  be  remarked,  with  which  mil 
agricultural  improvements  are  attended,  thaa 
of  that  which  otherwise  would  be  spent  ia 
idlenefs.  The  very  highest  rents  would  be 
cheerfully  given  for  ground  occupied  in  this 
manner ;  and  by  a  great  proportion  of  manu- 
facturers being  disposed  over  the  kingdom, 
their  wives  and  children  would,  in  busy  sea* 
sons,  prove  an  useful  and  important  additimi 
to  the  numbers  usually  employed  in  farmioff 
operations.  4 
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ESSAY  XL 


A  Political  Renovation  addrefsed  to  the  year  1812. 

Ihoi'gh  much  exertion  is,  at  this  present 
time,  used  by  all  ranks  of  people  to  rescue  us 
fiom  the  cruel  fangs  of  a  rapacious  invader, 
yet  all  will  but  little  avail  till  our  national 
debt  be  made  lighter.     To  accomplish  this 
desirable  end,  much  seif-denial  will  be  re- 
quired, even  to  an  extermination  of  all  our 
levities  and  luxuries.    I  wish  to  begin  our  re- 
novation by  sending  all  our  plate,  both  public 
and  private,  to  the  mint,  to  be  converted,  as 
speedily  as  pofsible,  into  money,  in  order  to  fill 
the  nation  with  circulating  cash;  after  which. 
Jet  every  person  pofsefsing  property,  faithfully 
give  a  large  portion  of  it  at  stated  payments 
(suppose  one-sixth  of  all  that  he  is  worth) 
towards  the  lefsening  or  liquidation  of  our 
national    debt.      Such  a  scheme,    however 
Utopian  it  may  appear,  seems  to  be  the  only 

one  capable  of  renovating  this  nation ;  but  to 
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effect  \f,  our  iTianners  and  opinions  must  ill 
stantly  undergo  a  wonderful  cha  ;e.  To  be 
gin^  let  the  strictest  morality  oe  practise 
where  it  is  preached  ;  and  in  order  to  pre^nr 
the  utmost  harmony  between  the  ministen  c 
the  gospel  and  their  flock,  let  all  dthes  b 
abolished, giving  to  the  minister  and  lay  impn 
prictor,  such  a  fair  and  equitable  compeosi 
tion  as  the  wisdoni  of  parliament  may  thiol 
proper.  To  this  the  clergy  ought  to  hav 
no  objection,  as  by  my  scheme  they  will  b 
enabled  to  bring  up  and  maintain  their  hm 
lies  at  lefs  than  half  their  present  expense. 
consider  this  as  a  siiie  qua  non^  and  should  b 
the  first  act  of  a  nation  that  is  rising  from  it 
ashes.  To  begin  this  great  work  of  nations 
reformation,  let  all  public  places  of  amuse 
ment  and  expense  be  shut  up  by  general  cor 
sent,  for  I  argue  against  all  compulsion,  trusl 
jng  that  an  universal  and  warm  return  to  vii 
tuous  patriotism  will  do  it.  Let  us  reduc 
ourselves,  for  some  years,  to  live  upon  th 
humble  fare,  that  is  the  produce  of  our  owi 
lands.  When  so  far  advanced,  the  who! 
order  of  things  will  be  changed,  and  we  sha 
no  longer  be  the  men  wc  now  are,  I  mcai 
us  to  be  reduced  to  three  clafscs,  husbandmer 
fHhermen,  and  manufacturers,  and  let  no  mai 
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be  idle.  Let  the  superfluous  product  of  our 
koids,  (for  then  there  would  be  a  superfluity) 
together  with  our  manufactured  goods,  be 
exported,  and  the  returns,  for  a  limited  time, 
enly  accepted  in  coin,  bullion,  or  raw  ma* 
terials,  for  the  use  of  the  manufacturer.  The 
produce  of  our  Colonies  to  be  scantily  con* 
Kuned  at  home,  and  the  surplus  to  be  sent 
abroad.  Under  such  a  system  of  national 
frugality,  our  corn  and  manufactured  goods 
may  be  made  to  All  the  foreign  markets  at  a 

price  that  would  supersede  all  competition. 
Let  us  keep  up  a  powerful  fleet  to  protect 
onr  trade,  and  secure  to  us  the  dominion  of 
the  seas ;  and  let  a  suflicient  military  force  be 
ttaintained  to  support  magistracy  and  over- 
awe all  disturbers  of  the  public  peace  ;  these 
I  trust,  will  be  few  in  number;  for  it  is  burden- 
tome  taxes  that  occasion  popular  discontents. 
To  this  Spartan  advice,  a  million  of  objections 
may  be  raised,  but  I  dare  venture  to  say,  that 
JWthing  short  of  such  a  sacrifice  can  save  this 
nation,  surrounded  as  we  are  by  an  abandoned 
nee  of  men,  who  are  upon  the  watch  to  place 
^  in  a  situation  ten  times  more  grievous  than 
"^bat  my  proposals  would  occasion.  After 
all,  will  not  my  sumptuary  plan  by  making 
tts  rich,  be  in  the  end  productive  of  the  same 
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mischief  that  I  am  now  endeavouring  to  rt* 
move  ?  It  certainly  veould  s  but  then  we  moit 
have  recourse  to  the  same  internal  means  ta 
remove  it,  and  not  suffer  it  to  be  done  hf 
others ;  which  will  aisuredlj  be  the  case  if 
we  do  not  do  it  ourselves.  For  want  oi  fot^ 
lowing  a  plan  similar  to  this,  all  die  great 
empires  fell ;  but^  by  my  scheme,  a  nation  is 
incapable  of  destruction,  having  within  itsdf 
a  power  something  like  the  seasons  of  die 
year.  A  sharp  winter  checks  the  prodigally 
of  summer,  and  secures  to  the  best  parts  ci 
the  world  an  annual  renovation,  which,  un# 
der  such  circumstances,  1  expect  will  condnoe 
for  a  period  beyond  all  calculation.  From 
the  vegetable,  let  the  animal  world  take  an 
instructive  lefson. 

Some  of  the  wisest  men  in  this  kingdom 
seem  to  entertain  an  opinion,  that  we  should 
be  more  happy  in  the  character  of  shepherds 
and  husbandmen,  renouncing  all  colonial  in^ 
tercourse.  But  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
opinion,  I  have  a  powerful  objection,  as  it 
would  be  the  means  of  destroying  our  navy, 
which  I  consider  as  the  only  power,  under 
Providence,  capable  of  protecting  a  nation  of 
peasantry  and  manufacturers  against  the  in*> 
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suits  of  foreign  powers.  Let  me  not  be  viewed 
as  one  desirous  of  levelling  all  distinctions  of 
nien.  I  revere  the  glorious  fabric  of  our  con- 
stitution^  and  lay  my  finger  only  on  our  man- 
ners. A  peer  may  superintend  his  farm»  and 
sdll  be  a  peer.  The  seeds  of  what  I  desire 
are  already  planted  in  the  heart  of  our  Sove- 
reign^  and  nothing  is  wanting  to  accomplish 
this  glorious  change  but  a  willingnefs  on  the 
part  of  his  subjects.  The  greatest  and  wisest 
of  the  Romans  did  not  disdain  with  their  owa 
hands  to  cultivate  their  fields;  these^  we 
know,  were  the  happiest  days  for  Rome,  and 
that  they  may  be  so  for  Britain,  let  all  the 
people  say  Amen. 
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ESSAY  XII. 

Experiments  and  concise  Jgriadiurd  ObserMiom. 

1.  A  Caution  to  Voung  Farmers^. 

A  HE  young  fanner  ought  to  be  extremely 
cautious  how  he  adopts  the  advice  of  snch 
fanners  as  may  have  been  bred  in  districts  at 
a  great  distance  fi'om  his  own,  as  he  may  ruin 
himself  (particularly  in  stock)  l^  pursuing 
practices  unsuitable  to  his  lands  and  climate. 
The  hints  of  the  sensible  men  in  his  own 
neighbourhood,  ought  to  be  listened  to  with 
attention  ;  but  an  observing  eye,  and  an  un* 
remitting  attention  to  such  facts  as  may  occur 
to  himself,  are  the  only  sure  guides  to  conduct 
him  through  the  labyrinths  of  his  profefeion. 
As  to  chymistry,  it  is  certainly  useful  to  those 
who  rank  in  the  higher  order  of  agriculturists, 
but  the  young  farmer  ought  to  avoid  its  fasci- 
nation, as  it  will  only  serve  to  make  him  a 
pedant  in  farming. 

♦  By  A.  Hunter,  M.  D. 
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2.  On  Sailing*. 

In  this  place  I  introduce  soiling  merely  as 
a  means  of  raising  dung,  in  which  respect  too 
much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  it.  It  con- 
sists in  confining  horses,  oxen,  cows,  and 
young  cattle  to  stables  or  yards  well  littered, 
and  giving  them  winter  and  summer  tares, 
lacern,  clover,  rye-gra(s,  sainfoin,  or  common 
grafs,  mown  fresh  every  day,  in  racks,  or  cribs. 
The  yards  or  pens  should  for  this  purpose  be 
prepared ;  and  if  they  are  not  covered  with 
fte  dung  of  the  preceding  winter's  foddering, 
flicy  should  be  covered  well  with  earth  or 
marl,  and  littered  upon.  All  sorts  of  cattle 
dms  fed,  make  so  much  urine,  that  the  stratum 
of  marl  or  earth  is  indispensable,  and  should 
be  laid  thick.  Lucern  being  a  perennial 
plant,  and  bearing  many  cuttings,  answers 
particularly  well  for  this  management  in  all 
places  where  the  land  is  suitable. 

3.  On  Night  SoUf. 

HsRS  I  shall  only  consider  the  farmer's  con- 
duct at  his  own  home,  where  his  great  object 
is  to  raise  as  much  manure  as  pofsible,  with- 
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out  being  obliged  to  depend  on  purchases^ 
^  which  are  only  to  be  made  in  certain  situations. 
If  the  farmer  manages  his  oecefsary-house  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  suffer  nothing  tQ  run 
from  it,  and  frequently  throws  weeds,  the  refuse 

of  the  garden,  saw-dust,  ashes,  or  any  kind  of 
earth  into  it,  he  may,  from  a  moderate  famijy, 
every  year,  manure  from  one  to  two  acres  of 
land.  It  is  a  great  neglect  in  most  faroicrs 
to  suffer  much  of  this  to  be  wasted,  by  allowkig 
the  chamber-pots  to  be  emptied  aay  where 
but  where  they  ought.  These  things  may 
appear  to  be  trifles,  but  in  a  large  famiJy  tfaejr 
are  by  no  means  such.  Kempber,  in  his 
History  of  Japan,  tells  us,  that  the  Japanese 
erect  houses  of  office  in  all  their  highways, 
for  the  benefit  of  obtaining  this  kind  of 
manure  ;  and  it  would  be  a  good  speculation 
for  the  farmer  to  imitate  this  practice  in  all  the 
manufacturing  towns  of  this  kingdom.  It  will 
not  be  going  much  astray  from  the  present 
subject,  to  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  all 
animal  substances  whatever,  make  admirable 
manures,  much  better  than  any  thing  in  the 
vegetable  or  fofsil  kingdoms  s  and  this  should 
not  only  direct  the  young  farmer  in  the  pur- 
chase of  his  manures,  but  also  occasion  him  to 
be  attentive  to  the  waste  of  such  substances 
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in  his  own  house  and  farm ;  for  all  such  sub- 
stances, the  compost  dunghill  should  be  the 
general  repository.  To  the  disgrace  of  this 
branch  of  agriculture,  how  often  do  we  ob- 
senre  the  carcases  of  dead  sheep,  horses, 
dogs,  &c.  lying  exposed  in  the  highways,  in- 
stead of  being  carefully  cut  up  and  conveyed 
to  the  compost  dunghill.  A  common  snail 
may  be  the  means  of  adding  six  ears  of  corn 
to  the  general  granary,  and  under  this  spe- 
culative idea,  how  much  may  be  expected 
from  the  carcafs  of  a  dead  horse,  or  a  sheep. 

4.  On  Compost** 

Fa  a  MS  that  have  an  easy  accefs  to  lime  and 
peat-mofs,  can  always  have  plenty  of  manure. 
By  compounding  these  in  proper  proportions, 
and  adding,  at  a  proper  time,  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  dung,  excellent  manure  may  be  formed : 
the  effect  of  the  lime  and  the  dung  being  to 
perfect  the  putrefaction  of  the  vegetable  sub- 
stances, of  which  the  mofs  is  composed. 

TTie  lime  and  mofs  ought  to  be  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  cart-load  of  the  former  to  five 


♦  By  John  Thompson,  D.  D. 
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of  the  latter^  and  the  dung  one-fourth  of  tb€ 
original  compound.  When  the  lime  and 
mofs  are  mixed^  the  mois  ought  to  be  toierablgr 
dry,  and  the  lime  newly  slaked  and  hot.  Thb 
mixture^  after  it  has  lain  three  or  four  monthly 
should  be  turned  over;  and  in  five  or  six 
months  after,  turned  a  second  time.  At  this 
second  turning,  the  dung  ought  to  be  added^ 
After  having  received  the  dung,  the  heap 
should  not  be  above  three  weeks  before  it  be 
laid  upon  the  land.  In  some  cases,  the 
natural  qualities  of  the  composition  may  ith 
quire  it  to  be  thrice  turned,  and  to  be  twelve 
months  before  it  be  used.  Thirty  cubical 
yards  of  this  composition,  per  acre,  will  be  a 
sufficient  drefsing  for  turnips,  and  forty  far 
wheat.  It  may  liere  be  observedy  that  the 
above  compost  is  formed  upon  t/ie  siviplest  prhh 
ciple^  but  according  to  circitmstances  it  majf  be 
made  subject  to  variations^  such  as  the  addition 
qfjeruy  ruslies  with  their  roots ^  at^d  leaves  of  all 
kinds,  upon  all  whichy  the  hot  lime  will  act 
with  caustic  vigour. 

S.  A  humem  and  merilariaus  melbod  Qf  extending  tie 

breed  of  pigs  ♦. 

I  LEND  to  the  wives  of  those  who  rent  small 
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Cottages  of  me,  as  also  to  the  wives  of  the 
labourers  about  me,  to  each  of  them  a  well- 
pown  sow  pig,  the  value  of  all  the  produce 
fiom  which  is  to  be  considered  as   entirely 
dieir  own^  and  tp  be  laid  out  in  frippery  or 
neceisaries  for  the  family  as  they  may  think 
fit ;  and  when  the  sows  have,  under  the  care 
of  these  women,  produced  two  litters  of  pigs, 
I  ie£nquish  all  right  to  them,  and  they  be-' 
come  the  property  of  the  women^  who  may, 
if  they  please,  sell  them  and  their  last  produce 
of  pigs  together.    By  this  measure^  I  hope  to 
coanteract  the  very  mischievous  practices  of 
Ae  jobbers  or  dealers  in  hogs,  who,  for  the 
exprefs  purpose  of  keepmg  them  scarce  and 
4kar,  get  into  their  hands  all  the  sows  they 
can  purchase,  and  take  every  means  to  prevent 
their  propagation :  And  for  thU^  the  reason 
is  obvious,  as  every  man  (of  that  description  at 
least)  is  actuated  by  his  individual  interest : 
thus,  suppose  a  person  in  that  businefs  to  em- 
ploy a  capital  of  200 1.  it  is  obviously  his  in^ 
teiest  that  it  should  be  vested  in  one  hundred 
nther  than  in  two  hundred  hogs,  as  the  provi- 
sion for  one  hundred  would  be  saved  to  him^ 
besides  considerable  trouble  and  various  ex- 
penses attending  them. 

Volnme  VI .  M 
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6.  On  the  Efsex  Hae^ . 

m 

The  Eisex  hoes  are  strong  and  mafsy.  The 
wheat  hoe  is  6i  inches  long^  and  3  inches 
broad ;  the  edge  stands  about  6  indies  from 
the  handle.  The  bean  hoe  is  6i  inches  long» 
and  4^  broad,  and  stands  out  in  the  same  man- 
ner. The  hoe  is  made  very  thick,  heavy  in 
the  eye,  and  for  a  considerable  way  down- 
Hence  the  very  weight  of  the  instrument  fid- 
ling  upon  the  weeds  has  more  effect  than  Ac 
common  hoes  with  the  common  strength  ap* 
plied  to  them. 

Another  very  important  circumstance  to  be 
observed  is,  that  the  labourers  are  never  sof-* 
fered  to  use  this  instrument  in  any  other  state 
than  when  properly  sharpened  or  ground,  for 
which  purpose  most  of  the  farmers  have  a 
grind-stone  fixed  on  their  premises.  By  these 
means  the  hoeing  in  Efsex  is  ce^ainly  effected 
in  a  most  superior  manner,  as  the  land  is  not 
only  kept  clean  from  weeds,  but  is  stirred 
such  a  depth  that  is  nearly  equal  to  a  slight 
ploughing: 

•  By  A.  Young,  Esq, 
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7.  On  Hoeing  and  Weeding  in  the  County  of  EJscx'^. 

There  is  no  part  of  husbandry  more  to  be 
admired  than  the  attention  paid  by  the  farmers 
to  the  keeping  their  land  clean.  The  ex- 
pense of  hoeing  wheat  differs  much.  In  some 
soils  it  costs  from  4  s.  to  5  s.  per  acre^  and  in 
others  7  s.  Wheat  is  sometimes  twice  hoed^ 
and  they  hand-hoe  even  broadcast  wheat,  a 
practice  quite  unknown  in  many  other  places, 
though  extremely  beneficial.  Hoeing  wheat 
is  found  of  the  greatest  use,  in  cutting  up 
noxious  weeds,  in  loosening  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  in  giving  fresh  vigour  to  the  rootSj,  and  in 
earthing  up  the  plants.  In  general,  beans 
are  hoed  three  times,  at  an  expense  of  4  s.  8  d. 
each  time,  and  sometimes  just  before  har- 
vest they  are  again  looked  over  by  the  day, 
or  should  the  season  prove  so  wet  that  they 
cannot  well  be  cleaned  before  harvest,  the 
stubble  is  then  clean  hand-hoed,  and  the 
weeds,  &c.  'cleaned  away  before  the  wheat  is 
IS  sown.  By  this  iHode,  though  expensive, 
the  land  is  left  as  clean  for.  the  reception  of 
the  wheat,  as  if  it  were  a  well-made  fallow, 
particularly  after  being  hoed  as  above  de- 
scribed. 

•  By  A.  Young,  Esq. 
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Si  On /Ht  SfyfUtgemetU efffead-Larnds*. 

It  is  well  known  Aat  flie  liead-land^  and 
that  piece  of  land  lyuig  l>etwecn  the  liead* 
land  and  the  hedge,  is  generaHj  lighter  tbio 
the  rest  of  the  field,  in  consequence  of  Hie 
soil  collected  Ijy  the  pkn^h  l)eing  scraped  off 
and  there  left  at  every  tumiqg.     A  great  jdeal 
of  excellent  soil  is  fhus  unnece&arilj  Acccii- 
mulated,  the  height  of  wliich  pievents  ilie 
water  from  getting  off  into  the  ditch.    Intelfi- 
gent  farmers  are  led  to  dig  up  this  piece  of 
land  in  the  winter,  or  early  in  the  spring,  and 
as  soon  as  the  land  has  become  dry,  and  the 
farmer  has  leisure,  fhe  manure  is  carted  fitxn 
the  stable  and  yards  and  laid  upon  it*    The 
soil  and  manure  being  well  incorporated,  it 
becomes  a  rich  and  cheap  compost*    At  the 
same  time,  the  moisture  which  comes  from  the 
dung,  necefsarily  makes  the  head-land  as  good,, 
or  better,  than  any  other  part  of  the  field.    By 
this  mode,  brambles,  nettles,  docks,  and  other 
destructive  weeds,  which  are -apt  to  spread  a 
considerable  distance   from   the  hedge, 
neatly  and  correctly  eradicated. 


ifaarfrt^ 


*  By  A,  Hunter,  M.  IX 
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9^  The  Marks  §f  ikgoQtt  Cm"*. 

TiTE&E  are  the  marks  of  a  good  cow.:  wide 
floras^  a  thin  head  and  neck^  diswlafx  large, 
fuH  breast^  broad  back^  large  deep  belly ;  the 
adder  capacious^  but  not  too  fieshy ;  the  milk 
veins  prominent/  and  the  bag  tending  fac  be- 
hind ;  teats  long  and  large,  buttocks  broad 
4pd  fleshy,  tail  tong  and  pHable,  ltg»  propor- 
tipnabte  to  the  sice  of  the  carcase,  and-  the 
|oints  short.  To  these  outward  marks  may  be 
add^  a  gentle  disposition,  a  temper  free  from 
Vicibus  tricks^  and  perfect^  manageable  on 
every  occasion.    On  the  other  han^,  a  cow 
ii^h  a  thick  head  and  short  neck,  pfomine»t 
tltck  bone,  slender  chested,  belly  tricked  up, 
dnall  udder  or  a  fleaky  bag,  short  teats,  and 
thfai  buttocked,  is  to  be  avoided  as  tolalf^  ua* 
ft  for  the  purposes  either  of  the  dairyman, 
ibe  suckler^  or  the  grazier. 


It  may  in  general  be  rengtarkedj  that  tlie 
vAyk  which  comes  first  from  the  cow  whea 
milked  is  ngiuch^nore  strongly  impregnated 


II.  ■-' 


^  Bjp  Mr.  Banni^er. 

t  By  Ja^iei  Aa4^saQ»  I#L.  D. 
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with  any  peculiar  flavour  than  what  comes 
last ',  and  as  that  is  the  thinnest  and  least  va^ 
luable  part  of  the  milk,  it  may  be  taken  away 
and  applied  to  any  inferior  domestic  ustji 
without  diminishing,  in  any  sensible  degree^ 
the  products  of  the  dairy. 

By  thus  separating  the  first  from  the  Ism^ 
drawn  milk,  the  quality  of  the  butter  wi^ 
at  all  times,  be  much  improved,  and  the 
quantity  hardly  diminished  ia  any  sen^ohl^ 
degree.  For  I  have  found,  by  experiment^ 
that  a  small  quantity  of  milk,  which  com^  thf 
last  from  the  cow,  contsuns  about  sixteen  times 
more  cream  than  an  equal  quantity  that  comet 
the  first  at  once  milking,  and  that  the  cream 
is  also  of  a  much  richer  quality  -,  the  colour  • 
of  the  one  being  of  a  deep  orange,  while  tha^ 
of  the  other  is  as  white  as  paper.  r 

Hence  we  may  infer,  by  way  of  corollary, 
that  no  method  of  rearing  calves  can  be  so 
beneficial  for  a  dairy,  as  that  usually  practise^ 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  where  it  is  the 
universal  custom  to  allow  the  calf  to  suck  its 
mother  for  some  time,  and  to  drive  it  away, 
artd  milk  what  remains  in  the  cows  udden 
By  this  means,  the  expense  of  milking  is  much 
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abridged— the  calves  are  suckled  more  kindly 
than  by  the  hand— -and  the  quantity  of  butter 
not  much  diminished :  But  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage is^  that  the  butter  is  thus  rendered  of 
the  finest  quality  that  could  pofsibly  be  de- 
sired. It  has,  indeed,  been  often  remarked, 
that  well-made  Highland  butter  is  of  the 
finest. quality  that  can  any  where  be  found; 
but  this  circumstance,  which  contributes  so 
much  to  its  perfection,  has,  I  believe,  been 
orcr-lookcd. — It  is  commonly  imagined,  that 
the  butter  which  is  of  the  deepest  yellow 
colour,  is  also  the  richest  in  taste  ;  And 
altbough  it  seems  probable  that  this  may  be 
in  general  the  case,  and  that  many  of  the 
plants  that  answer  the  one  of  these  intentions 
may  answer  the  other  purpose  also,  yet  it  is 
by  no  means  certain  that  these  are  not  some- 
times disjoined.  For  I  have  often  met  with 
bntter  of  a  very  rich  flavour,  with  little  colour, 
and  the  reverse  ^  so  that  it  would  be  of  con- 
sequence to  the  farmer  to  have  a  list  of  the 
plants  pofsefsing  these  two  qualities,  sepa- 
^tely  made  out. 

.  It  is  a  vulgar  prejudice,  founded  upon  very 
inaccurate    observations,    that  plants    which 
produce  yellow  flowers,  in  general  tinge  the 
5  M  4 
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butter  with  their  own  coknir;  ^n  whith* 
hardly  any  opinion  can  be  so  absnrd.  ¥e^ 
upon  no  better  foundation  rests  die  geneitf 
prejudice  in  favour  of  pastures  that  abomnl 
with  the  butter-flower,  (Ranunculus  teptnt 
bulbosus)  which  has  CTidentlj  derived  ill 
name  firom  that  circumstance  ;  aldiough  more 
accurate  observations  show,  that  so  far  i^  it 
from  being  beneficial  to  cows,  that  they  refissi 
to  taste  the  plant  till  diey  are  reduced  to  ffie 
greatest  distrefs  by  hunger.    It  has  been  ofteo 

remarked,  that  if  milk  be  of  a  very  fhick  cdjh 
sistence,  the  cream  is  not  so  perfectly  sepi^ 
rated  from  it^  as  if  it  were  thinner ;  tht^  ii^ 
if  water  be  added  to  it,  more  cream  Will  be 
separated  from  it,  dian  if  it  had  got  ix^  adih 
ture.  But  in  that  case,  both  the  bdtttf, 
cream,  and  whey,  are  poorer  in  quality,  tliah 
if  it  had  not  been  mixed :  and  as  milk,  tUltll- 
rally  thin,  is  nearly  in  the  same  state  as  thick 
milk  mixed  with  water,  it  seems  probabte, 
that  if  any  plant  tends  to  render  the  milk 
thicker,  it  will  not  afford  an  additional  quail- 
tity  of  cream  proportioned  to  the  richnefs  of 
the  milk.  But  if  this  rich  milk  is  converte4 
into  cheese,  we  may  expect  that  it  would 
alTord  a  greater  proportion  of  curd,  and  that 
of  a  richer  quality. 
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il.  Oii i&ti0iilg Turnips <hri&hg  iea^ 

to  sow  fufriipS  imotg  beaWS  iii  Apfll  fer  df 
cifetoM  fftljfrfefttly  prkcfised  id  Kcrif  J  aiit!  if 
Ae  land  be  in  good  heart,  they  do^  oft^  ptt^ 
koxz  %  crop  worth  the  hoeing,  when  the 
foeans  are  cmried  off  tde  ground  in  Sept<^mber ; 
or  if  not,  the  farmer  witt  be  pofsefsed  of  some 
Aeep'feed  in  autumn,  when  it  may  be  much 
waate(i,  and  that  af  a  trifling  e:xpefis6  5  the 
nme  field  may  be  sown  with  wheat  when 
the  turnips  are  fed  off,  with  this  additional 
jriVantsfge,  that  the  ground  will  bare  been 
unproved  by  the  ddftg  t\i&  ^tale  of  the  steeps 

§3^  This  method  of  raising  turnips  dfriang 
kr&tukdst  beans  has  not  much  to  recommend  it, 
is  the  cbsene/s  of  the  beans  will  prevent  the 
tkrhips  from  forming  a  bulb  ;  but  when  both 
mvps  ire  judiciously  drilled,  there  is  a  pro- 
haiiliijf  of  advdntagedUify  obtdtfU?^  a  double 
cftp.  Jf«  JOT. 

12.  On  ffarrowing  ^. 

In  the  Codnty  of  Somerset  this  operation  is 
performed  with  two  harrows,  and  two  horses 
jn-breUt^  ahd  bfring  mounted  on  the  near  horse. 


*  By  Mr.  Bannister. 

f  Bjr  John  Billingslej,  Esq. 
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The  horses  are  kept  to  a  full  trot,  bj  wfaidi 
one  turn  of  the  arrow  pulverizes  the  soil  m 
much  as  three  or  four  in  the  common  saimtcf- 
iDg  method. 


»•  % 


13:  Expema  and  Fnfii  of  sixty  Acres  tf  Ormit 

DEBTOIL 

To  rent  of  iixtj  acreS|  at  30  s.  per  acre 90  O   O 

To  tjtlie  and  taxes 20  O'  d 

To  the  labour  of  the  famOy  serving  cattle, 
utentOf,  salt,  and  other  articles,  30  s» 

per  co«r • SO  O  .0 

To  haj-making,  &c.  twenty  acres #...•  10  O    O 

To  manare , 10  O'  0 

To  repair  of  fences • •     2  0    0 

To  accidents  with  cows ID  O    O 

To  interest  of  capital ;••..•..  10  O  ^  # 

lt2  00 

'  CREDITOR.  ^ 

By  70  cwt.  of  cheese,  at  2 1.  10  s.  per  cwt 175  O    O 

By  butter 20  0    o 

By  calves nm 20  O    0 

By  hogs  •• • SO  O    O 

Creditor    245  O    O 

Debtor       182  0    O 

Profit  ^  63  0    0 


*  By  John  Billingsley,  Esq. 
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Though  it  is  not  generally  practised^  a 
breeding  stock  of  hogs  must  be  considered  as 
more  profitable  upon  a  dairy  farm  than  a  /a(- 
(p|gf  stock.  The  whey  ^nd  skimmed  milk 
constitute  a  food  well  adapted  to  the  rearing 
of  a  thriving  sto(:k;  and  it  is  w^U  known  that 
Acre  are  many  instances  of  a  farmer  gelling, 
at  sue  months  old^  a  litter  of  pigs  for  more  thai^ 
%ty  pounds ;  and  this  done  from  the  whey, 
&C  of  ten  cows^  and  without  the  afsistance 
ofcom*^  any  further  than  the  run  of  the  farm- 


The  expenses  and  profits  of  a  corn  farm» 

or  a    fann    in    mixed    husbandry 9    are    so 

Tsriable^    that  it  would  be  difficult  to  fix  a 

standard*     The  old    idea    of  the    produce 

^mounting  to  three  rents  would  not  nozv  do, 

fer  die  expenses  of  living,  of  taxes,  of  wages, 

&c.  are  of  late  years  so  much  increased,  that 

the  value  of  the  produce  must  be  augmented 

10  proportion. 

One  remark,  however,  may  be  made, 
Ofimely,  that  it  is  universally  admitted  by  all 
stewards,  that  dairy  farmers  pay  their  rents 
more  punctually  than  corn  farmers. 
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It  would  be  of  public  utiKty  if  scareogeit 

were  appointed  in  every  great  town,  net  odtf 
on  account  of  keeping  the  streets  clean  £mn 
putrescent  subsCances,  but  ako  on  account:  nf 
collecting  I^rge  quantities  of  mafimr  ftnrdlll 
tise  of  the  fkrmer.    In  the  city  of  Lontdhoil 
there  are  5000  acres  of  pavement,  in  striMCl 
and  market-places,    the  sweeping  of  wlddii^ 
together  with   the  dung  of   SOJOOO  hof9tt^ 
dOOO  cows,  and  what  is  produced  by  UtOfi&b 
inhabitants,  cannot  be  calculated  at  Ief»llMiifc 
500,000  cart  loads,  which  at  two  shillings  per 
load,  will  amount  to  the  sum  of  5O,000  },  per 
annum.    This  calculation,  mutatis  mutandBf^ 
may  be  extended  to  every  town  of  note  in  Cite 
kingdom.    It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  much  of 
the  soil  of  privies  is  lost  to  the  public  by  At 
kennels  and  covered  sewers  that  defiver  ttiek 
contents  into  contiguous  rivers,  but  wMcb^  % 
many  places,  might  be  preserved. 

15.  On  Couch  Grafs  i. 

A  SPSCULATION. 

Th  I  s  kind  of  grafs,  which  is  so  tfoubleaomt 


♦  By  A.  Hunter,  M.  D. 
t  Bj  A.  Hunteri  M.  D. 
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tD  the  farmer^  may^  with  proper  attention^  be 
reidered  rery  useful.  Hogs,  and  I  believe 
iSL  Unds  of  cattle,  will  eat  it  greedily  in  its 
green  state,  and  when  dried  it  makes  a  very 
nourishing  hay.  From  its  succulency,  it  is  a 
long  time  before  it  can  be  sufficiently  dried, 
tmt  It  has  the  peculiar  property  of  abiding  the 
weather  for  a  great  length  of  time.  It  is  a 
doubt  with  me  whether  it  would  not  pay  for 
die  expense  of  kiln  drying,  as  preparatory  to 
being  ground  into  powder,  or  bruised,  to  be 
ani^  with  bean-meal  for  hogs. 

16.  On  Water  Meadows^. 

The  best  water  meadow  is  probably  the 
mA  of  perfection  in  the  management  of  a 
inm.  It  follows,  of  course,  that  every  pos- 
Ak  exertion  of  labour,  art,  and  machinery, 
ihould  be  employed  to  flow  as  much  land  as 
pofiiUe.  Forty  acres  of  good  water-meadow 
w3}  support,  in  the  greatest  luxuriance,  500 
Wihdiire  ewes  and  lambs  for  six  weeks, 
from  the  middle  of  March  to  the  1st  of  May, 
daring  which  time  they  will  improve  one 
diilfing  a  week,  or  pay  three  pounds  fifteen 
shillings  per  acre,  at  a  time  of  the  year  when 

m^^i^^^^^mm^^a^^  ■  «m  .    .   .   ■        i       ■  ■      ■     ■    ■■> 

*  B7  John  Middleton,  Esq. 
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all  other  farmers  are  distrefsed  from  a  want 
of  food  for  their  stock.  With  other  appropri- 
ation, the  water-meadow  would  still  be  moK 
valuable,  as  four  or  five  pounds  worth  of  hay 
might  be  mown  off  it  as  early  as  the  month 
of  May.  What  an  encouragement  is  here 
held  out  to  the  farmers  in  the  northern  counties 
of  this  kingdom. 

11.  A  profitable  Method  qf  managing  four  Acres  ef 

a  deep  Loamy  Soil  *. 

In  a  field  containing  four  acres,  I  first  grew 
a  crop  of  turnips,  which  were  well  hoed,  and 
left  very  free  from  weeds;  they  were  after- 
wards fed  upon  the  land,  which  was  immedi- 
ately (the  beginning  of  March)  manured  with 
ten  loads  of  dung,  first  ploughed  in  with  a 
common  plough,  and  afterwards  trench- 
ploughed  about  fifteen  inches  deep;  two 
acres  of  which  were  harrowed  very  fine,  and 
carrot-seed  sown  about  the  middle  of  March 
(though  in  general  I  prefer  sowing  towards 
the  latter  end  of  that  month,  as  I  have  always 
observed  the  plants  come  up  nearly  as  soon 
as  the  earlier  sown,  and  attended  with  fewer 
weeds).    The  carrots  came  up  regularly  and 

•  By  John  Bertram,  Esq. 
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well,  were  ready  to  hoe  the  beginning  of  May, 
and  were  tolerably  free  from  weeds ;  so  free 
indeed  that  they  were  hoed  out  with  large 
lioes,  and  proved  an  excellent  crop.  The  other 
two  acres  were  prepared  by  ploughing  and 
manuring  as  for  the  carrots,  and  set  with  po-> 
tatoes,  which  came  up  very  clean,  and  proved 
an  abundant  crop.    In  the  succeeding  year  I 
grew  one  acre  of  carrots  (with  the  former  pre- 
parations) on  the  land  where   the   potatoes 
grew,  and  one  acre  of  potatoes  where  the  car- 
rots had  grown;  the  other  two  acres  were 
turnips.    Ever  since,  for  ten  years,  this  field 
has  grown  turnips,  carrots,  and  potatoes,  in 
the  rotation  above  mentioned.    The  carrots 
and  potatoes  coming  upon  the  same  ground 
only  once  in  three  years,  the  turnips  every 
other  year,  the  land  has  thereby  become  so 
dear  of  weeds,  and  so  rich,  that  my  crops  are 
annually  better,  and  the  expense  of  hoeing 
Jeisened  at  least  oi^e  half.    The  expense  of 
this  mode  of  cultivation,  together  with  the 
.  application  of  the  respective  crops,  is  well 
known  to  every  farmer.     Whoever  raises  the 
most  money  from  a  given  quantity  of  land, 
is  the  best  farmer,  provided  the  land  be  left  in 
g;ood  heart  and  vigour. 
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18.  On  Paring  and  Burning. 

I  AM  co&firmed,  in  my  opinion^  that  notljiii^ 
is  equal  to  paring  and  burning  for  the  i 
provement  of  waste  lands.  It  has  been 
serted,  with  confidence^  that  this  operation  it 
losing  soil  in  the  air.  This  is  an  a&ertioa 
plausible  in  theory  only;  experience^  I  am 
persu^ed,  is  against  it ;  the  bad  management 
of  the  succeeding  crops^  and  the  frequent  ro* 
petition  of  com,  injure  the  land,  and  not  tfM 
operation  of  burning,  I  will  venture  to  aaaJM# 
that  I  have  a  greater  depth  of  soil,  where  I 
pared  and  burnt,  than  I  had  before.  Anf 
person  following  the  plough,  as  it  breaks  iqp 
the  wheat  stubble,  would  agree  with  me  in 
opinion.  In  my  parish  of  Enfield,  it  tavM  ap 
a  loose  black  garden  mould  of  considerable 
depth ;  this,  I  apprehend,  is  easily  accounttd 
for,  by  attending  to  the  action  of  burnt  cWff 
as  a  mechanical  manure,  which,  when  ploughed 
into  stiff  land,  breaks  its  adhesion,  and  aided 
by  the  vegetable  ashes,  converts  it  into  good 
loam.  Fire  and  water  are  of  more  conse- 
quence in  raising  manure  than  farmers  in  ge« 
neral  have  as  yet  viewed  them.    Not  being 
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feble  to  procure  hands  for  paring  and  burning 
part  of  my  spare  land,  I  ploughed  and  crofs* 
pbughed  the  turf,  and  then  burnt  it  for  ma- 
AQre  with  succefs.  Burning  the  turf  secures 
Ae  crop  from  that  injury  from  the  worm,  to 
wbich,  on  fresh  land,  it  is  so  much  exposed. 

19.  On  the  Management  of  Wheat  in  the  Shock  *. 

If  the  weather  be  tolerably  good  at  the 
time  of  cutting  the  wheat,  set  the  sheaves  up 
nked,  and  in  that  state  let  them  remain  until 
Ae  ears  be  opened,  the  chaff  loosened,  and 
fte  grain  mellowed  ;  and  then,  if  the  weather 
fc  hazardous,  cover  them  up  until  the  butts  be 
Aoroughly  cured.  It  is  observable  that  the 
Aeaves  should  be  set  up  north  and  south, 
ttot  east  and    west;   for  in  this  case,  the 

Aeaves  on  the  north  side  are  several  days 

'I 

Itfer,  in  respect  to  fitnefs  of  carrying,  than 
Aose  of  the  south  side. 

20.  On  Salting  lIaj/\. 

I  AM  persuaded  few  farmers  are  aware  of 
the  benefit  of  salting  hay.    The  salt  preserves 
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the  hay  from  over^i^ating  and  becomiog 
mildewed;  it  may  be  put  together  greener 
than  otherwise,  without  danger  of  firing.  All 
kinds  of  cattle  prefer  inferior  hay,  thus  mm* 
naged,  to  the  best  that  can  be  placed  befoie 
them  that  has  not  been  salted.  The  propel 
method  of  using  it  is,  in  building  the  stack, 
to  sprinkle  the  salt  alternately  between  eath 
layer  of  hay,  in  the  proportion  of  one  hundred 
weight  to  seven  or  eight  tons. 

21.  On  Steaming  Potatoes  and  Turnips*. 

For  this  purpose  there  is  an  excellent  appa* 
ratus  fitted  up  at  Woburn.  A  vefeel,  con-' 
taining  near  a  hogshead,  turns  on  central 
pivots;  a  pierced  bottom  lets  ki  the  steam, 
the  barrel  turning  on  and  off  the  copper  (of 
20  gallons)  at  pleasure ;  fitting  on  to  the  rim 
of  the  copper  in  a  groove,  secured  by  a  wet 
rope  around  it.  The  contents  are  steamed  in  an 
hour  and  twenty  minutes  after  the  first  heat- 
ing. Potatoes  were  found  thus  to  answer  for 
hogs  moderately;  and  for  cows,  steamed  tur- 
nips being  added  to  hay,  they  ate  but  little  o^ 
the  latter,  the  milk  and  cream  much  increased. 
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and  tasted  lefs  than  when  the  turnips  were 
eaten  raw. 

22*  On  Sheep f  as  to  Buying  and  Selling*. 

At  fairs  it  is  usual  forthe  sheep  to  be  penned 
very  close  within  hurdles.  I  have  often  ob- 
served good  judges  deceived,  when  in  such  a 
case  they  attempted  to  draw  off  a  lot  upon 
buying  on  condition  of  choosing  any  out  of  a 
great  number;  or  of  throwing  back  a  portion 
of  the  worst.  They  stand  so  crowded  that 
no  good  judgment  can  be  formed ;  it  is  better, 
in  this  case,  to  have  a  pen  enlarged  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a  few  hurdles,  so  as  to  view  the 
Acep  well. 

In  selling  sheepj  in  a  common  state  of  fat- 
flefs,  there  is  an  unerring  rule,  by  which  the 
unexperienced  farmer  is  upon  a  par  with  the 
oldest  salesman  or  butcher.  Weigh  the  sheep 
alive,  and  half  the  grofs  weight,  with  from  one 
to  five  pounds  added  to  it,  is  the  dead  profitable 
weight;  call  it  therefore  half,  and  the  seller 
is  secure,  and  knows  that  he  cannot  suffer  in 
the  sale.  He  should  have  a  cage  made  with 
a  door  at  each  end,  into  which  he  puts  the 
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sheep,  and  weighs  them,  or  hogs,  with  great 
expedition.  Lord  Kaims  found  the  two  sides 
to  be  half,  skin  the  eleventh,  tallow  the  tenth, 
and  ofTal  the  rest,  or  somewhat  leis  than  the 
third  part. 

23.  On  the  Sualificatians  of  a  Shepherd^. 

A  Goop  shepherd  is  so  eisential  in  the  ma« 
nagement  of  a  flock,  that  it  is  in  vain  to  ex- 
pect the  full  profit  which  this  animal  is  capa- 
ble of  yielding,  without  it.  Great  numbers  of 
little  farmers,  who  keep  but  few  sheep^  of 
course  cannot  afford  this  servant  i  the  single 
man,  kept  by  such,  has  many  sorts  of  woric  to 
execute,  and  all  sorts  of  cattle  to  take  care  of; 
the  consequence  of  which  is,  the  sheep  are 
olten  neglected.  The  expense  of  a  shepherd 
is  considerable,  so  that  the  flock  must  be  large 
to  pay  his  wages,  and  keeping  sheep  are  never 
in  any  instance  managed  to  their  full  advan- 
tage without  one  person  constantly  to  attend 
them.  A  flock  of  this  nature,  in  the  common 
management,  is  folded  through  a  great  part 
of  the  year ;  this  Is  a  regular  busineis  twice 
every  day.  In  the  lambing  season,  a  careful 
eye  should  always  be  upon  them;  and  add  to 
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these  points  the  numerous  distempers  to  which 
they  are  subject,  and  it  will  appear  evidently 
clear,  that  this  servant  is  indispensably  neces- 
sary.   But,  as  the  expense  of  him  will,  upon 
an  average,  in  pay  and  perquisites,  amount 
to  sol.  a  year,  and  in  some  places  more,  it  is 
necefsary  to  give  him  as  many  sheep  as  he  can 
properly  take  care  of;  with  a  breeding  stock, 
this  may  be  1000.     I  have  known  1500;  but 
with  a  thousand  he  may  at  lambing  time  want 
some  afsistance.      Upon   the  South   Downs 
fliey  reckon   800  ewes  enough   for  a  man, 
reckoning  his  expense  301.  and  the  number  of 
the  flock  1000,  it  is  about  7d.  a  head;  extra 
attendance  in  lambing  may  make  it  8d.    This 
is  a  very  trifling  expense  in  comparison  with 
the  advantages  resulting  from  it.     But  when 
a  shepherd  is  kept  to  two  or  three  hundred, 
being  more  than  doubled,  it  becomes  an  ob- 
ject, and  cuts  too  deep  into  the  profit.    The 
way  of  paying, shepherds  is  various  ;  in  some 
counties  they  have  a  portion  of  the  flock  : 
for  instance,   100  ewes,  and  their  produce, 
which  appears  to  be  a  very  large  allowance : 
in  others,  from  201.  to  301.  a  year,  and  the 
keeping  of  from  five  to  ten  sheep.     But  upon 
a  general  average  we  may  reckon  301.  a-year 
about  the  expense :  this  is  1  s.  a  head  on  600 
2  N3 
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sheep^  which  may  be  supported;  but  2s» 
a  head  on  300,  is  too  heavy  to  be  afforded  with 
profit. 

The  shepherd's  businefs  is  to  mannge  and 
execute  every  thing  that  has  any  relation  to  the 
flock  :  he  attends  them  out  with  his  dog  the 
whole  day  through ;  lets  them  out  of  the  fold 
in  the  morning,  as  soon  as  the  heavy  fogs  w 
dews  are  difsipated  ;  shifts  the  hurdles  for  a 
new  fold ;  folds  them  at  night ;  and  in  Iamb* 
ing  season  must  be  up  sometimes  all  night;, 
if  he  observes  several  ewes  that  appear  to  be 
near  lambing,    but  with   difficulty.      Good 

shepherds  in  very  heavy  rains  get  up  and  let 
their  flocks  out  of  the  fold,  where  the  soil  if 
not  perfectly  dry.  In  a  word,  his  care  and 
attention  to  his  flock  to  keep  them  in  health, 
and  free  from  accidents  and  distempers,  must 
be  unremitted  and  indefatigable.  With  uSf 
it  is  customary  for  the  shepherd  to  follow 
the  sheep,  but  in  the  Scriptures  we  are  told, 
that  the  sheep  followed  the  shepherd.— • 
John  X.  4. 

24.  €h%  driving  Sheep  to  fold*. 
This  is  an  article  which  must  always  be 
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consickred  in  folding  sheep ;  for  if  the  walk, 
or  common,  be  too  far  distant  from  the  fold 
where  they  are  folded,  the  sheep  will  lose 
more  than  to  the  amount  of  the  value  of  the 
manure*     In  general,  it  must   be  observed, 
that  a  fatting  stock,  even  in  its  early  period, 
must  be  driven  a  very  little  distance,  not  more 
dian  a  quarter  or  half  a  mile ;  and  for  a  breed- 
ing flock,  if  the  distance  is  above  a  mile,  they 
will  suffer,  unlefs  it  is  walk  all  the  way,  and 
Aey  are  moved  gently,  feeding  all  the  time  ; 
^vel  roads  and  lanes  are  exceeding  bad  to 
<faive  sheep  through,  as  they  are  apt  to  give 
thenoL  disorders  in  their  feet.    If  a  common,  or 
walk,  is  a  mile  off,  and  such  a  way  to  it,  I 
should  prefer  a  standing  littered  fold  on  or 
near  it,  rather  than  drive  to  so  much  hazard 
of  the  sheep.    In  this  article,  and  the  not  hur- 
lying  the  flock,  a  good  shepherd  is  of  the 
greatest  consequence.     Sheep  are   in  many 
parts  let  out  to  fold  for  hire,  and  the  price 
usually  is  1  s.  per  week,  per  score.    In  Nor- 
folk and  Suffolk  they  value  the  fold  at  1  s.  to 
Is.  6d.  a  head,  per  annum.    By  the  stand- 
ing fold,  in  the  course  of  the  winter  only,  I 
make  a  ton  of  manure  by  every  sheep,  which 
(expenses  deducting)  will  for  that  half  year 
only,  amount  to  more  money.    The  value  of 
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the  dung  in  both  cases,  will  depend  on  Atf 
goodnefs  of  the  food.  Let  it  be  remeaibered^ 
that  before  the  sheep  are  let  out  of  any  fold, 
the  shepherd  should  go  in  and  disturb  the 
flock,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  stale  and 

w 

dung,  which  they  do  on  first  rising. 

It  is  reckoned  that  lambs  are  the  wone 
on  account  of  common  folding  by  1  s.  in  12» 
This  is  probably  owing  to  bad  weather  in  the 
night,  when  they  are  prevented  from  getthig 
to  shelter.  I  never  saw  finer  lambs  than  I 
have  had  in  the  covered  fold  :  I  firmly  believe 
the  finer  on  account  of  that  practice. 

25.  On  Pastures*. 

I  OBSERVE  no  stated  time  of  turning  into  the 
pasture,  being  governed  in  this  respect  wholly 
by  the  season.  Every  fortnight  I  send  my 
boy  with  a  shovel  and  wheelbarrow  to  take 
up  the  dung,  which  is  put  on  a  heap,  and 
covered  with  earth  or  ashes,  as  I  think  nothing 
encourages  and  promotes  the  rank  and  strong 
tufts  of  grafs,  which  take  up  a  great  part  of 
most  pastures  here,  and  which  the  cattle  will 
not  touch,  more  than  the  negligent  and  too 
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common  practice  of  suffering  the  dung  to  ro^ 
main  on  the  ground :  by  a  strict  adherence 
to  the  above  method  of  taking  up  the  dung, 
my  pasture  becomes  one  entire  bed  of  level 
gtaik  In  a  few  weeks  the  grafs  is  grown  on 
the  places  where  the  dung  was  laid,  and  not 
a  vestige  of  the  dung  to  be  seen  ;  but  in  these 
pastures  where  the  above  is  not  practised,  I 
usually  find  a  great  part  of  the  pastures  in- 
commoded with  numerous  tufts  of  rank  grafs, 
and  a  great  quantity  of  dung,  especially  to* 
wards  Michaelmas,  when  the  pastures  begin 
to  £iil ;  and  this,  in  fact,  is  to  diminish  or  take 
nearly  an  eighth  of  the  size  of  such  pastures ; 
not  to  mention  the  very  great  difference  of 
the  dung,  both  in  point  of  quantity  and 
quality. 

26.  On  the  speediest  method  of  diffusing  Agriadtural 

knowledge  •. 

It  must  be  manifest  to  every  superficial  ob- 
server, that  the  most  convincing  and  self- 
evident  improvement,  may  be  practised  in 
one  parish  for  years,  and  never  be  heard  of  in 
another  at  ten  miles  distance.  I  should  there- 
fore strongly  recommend  to  every  nobleman 
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or  gentleman  of  large  landed  property^  dio 
following  plan.    Let  those,  who  have  estates 
m  the  counties  where  the  management  amd  imt 
provement  of  grafs-lands,  and  of  stock,   am 
well  understood,  take  one  tenant  from  die 
counties  of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  where  tte 
farmers  are  almost   a  century  before  many 
other  counties,  in  the  management  of  arable 
lands,  and  place  him  on  a  farm  in  a  centrical 
part  of  his  property,  observing  to  transplant  him 
from  a  soil  somewhat  similarto  that  which  he  is 
toenterupon.  If  strong  loams,orclays,he  should 
be  sought  for  in  what  is  called  high  Suffolk^ 
or  from  similar  soils  in  Norfolk.    If  gravels^ 
or  light  lands,  he  should  come  from,  what  are 
deemed  in  those  counties,  the  sand-lands   Tliit 
would  introduce  a  much  lefs  expensive  mode 
of  cultivating  the  lands,  and  a  more  judicious 
mode  of  cropping  into  many  counties  of  Eng- 
land. But  though  I  give  to  the  counties  of  Suf> 
folk  and  Norfolk  the  most  decided  superiority 
in  the  management  of  lands,  under  tillage ;  yet 
I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  farmers  in  those 
counties,  are  not  lefs  ignorant  in  the  manage* 
raent  of  stock,  and  in  the  improvement  of 
meadow  and  pasture  lands,  by  irrigation,  and 
other  judicious  modes,  than  other  counties  are 
inferior  to  them  in  tilling  and  cropping  the 
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arable  lands.  Land-owners  in  those  coun* 
tics,  would  facilitate  the  improvement  of  their 
property,  by  adopting  similar  measures,  and 
transplanting  into  each  district  a  few  tenants, 
(am  Situations  where  the  management  of 
stock,  and  the  improvement  of  meadow  and 
pasture  lands  are  better  understood. 

21.  On  feeding  Turnips  on  the  Land,  or  carting  them 

to  Sheds*. 

BoRK  and  educated  in  Suffolk,  where  almost 
all  the  turnips  are  fed  upon  the  land,  I  naturally 
adopted  the  same  plan.  Experience  has  since 
convinced  me,  that  though  the  Suffolk  farmers 
may  know  how  to  grow  good  turnips,  they 
have  yet  to  learn  how  to  make  a  proper  use 
of  them.  The  objections  to  this  system  are 
dvident.  A  large  proportion  of  the  turnip 
crop  is  wasted  by  the  cattle.  The  manure  is 
not  only  very  unequally  and  promiscuously 
left  on  the  land,  but  by  far  the  greatest  part 
of  it  is  dropped,  or  washed  into  the  furrows, 
and  carried  off  by  the  rains;  and  winter  feed- 
ing in  this  climate,  without  any  shelter  from 
the  vicifsitudes  of  the  weather,  must,  in  some 
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degree,  injure  the  cattle.  The  only  db- 
jection  to  carting  the  green  vegetables  homn 
to  sheds,  both  in  winter  and  summer,  is  Ac 
additional  labour  and  expense ;  but  these  ait 
paid  for  in  a  ten-fold  degree  by  the  increttiM 
value  of  the  food,  the  thriving  of  the  cattfej 
the  making  the  dung  under  cover,  and  haTlll| 
reservoirs  to  catch  the  urine.  With  this  noHi- 
nagement,  one  good  acre  of  turnips  will  pro- 
duce an  excellent  drefsing  for  an  acre  and  a 
half  of  land,  and  will  completely  winte^4|1 
an  ox  of  fifty  score.  If  fed  on  the  land,  tmj 
acres  may  fat  an  ox,  but  not  so  well,  and  dM 
drefsing  will  be  very  partial  and  precariouSt ' 

I  shall  here  give  the  average  money  priM 
of  an  acre  of  turnips,  to  be  fed  on  the  land  ifl 
Suffolk,  and  then  state  the  profit,  not  of  OM 
acre,  but  of  all  the  turnips  on  a  farm  whei 
carted  into  sheds.  Forty  shilling*?  an  acre  il 
a  high  price  for  turnips  in  Suffolk ;  but  ai 
they  are  fed  in  that  county,  very  commonly, 
by  the  stock  of  graziers,  who  have  no  land; 
we  must  value  the  manure  left  on  the  fieid; 
though  in  a  most  slovenly  way,  at  thhft) 
shillings  more.  Now  I  have  frequentl) 
cleared  ten  pounds  ten  shillings  per  acre  bj 
my  turnip  crop«  when  used  in  sheds  -,   and  i 
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neighbour  of  mine^  who  hrmB  on  a  large 
scale^  cleared  this  sum  on  his  turnip  cnjp  the 
httt  year  5  and  the  quantity  of  the  very  best 
manure  raised  from  such  an  acre  of  turnips  so 
managed,  will  amount  to  twenty  tons,  worth 
five  shillings  per  ton.  These  observations 
tpply  to  horses,  and  cattle  of  all  sorts,  sheep 
{ODD^ted.  How  far  it  will  be  practicable  or 
digible  to  house  these  useful  animals,  I 
cannot  presume  to  say ;  but  certainly  they 
thrive  best  when  they  lodge  dry.  Horses, 
bdlocks,  cows,  &c.  of  all  sorts  should,  in  my 
O|^nion,  be  under  sheds,  winter  and  summer, 
except  a  few  hours  in  the  day  time  in  winter, 
or  a  few  hours  in  the  evening,  or  at  night  in 
nunmer.  One  acre  of  grafs,  clover,  lucern, 
or  vetches,  cut  and  carted  to  the  sheds,  will 
lopport  three  times  as  many  cattle,  in  better 
Older  than  the  same  acre  when  fed  in  the 
oonunon  way.  The  waste  in  this  mode  must 
be  great,  from  the  trampling  of  the  cattle ; 
and  on  pasture  lands,  they  will  naturally  pick 
the  most  palatable  grafses  first,  and  leave  the 
Others  to  run  up  to  bents.  No  mixture  of 
cattle  can  prevent  this ;  for  though  one  sort 
may  prefer  one  species  of  grafs,.  and  another 
another,  it  is  altogether  impofsible  so  to 
proportion  each  species  of  cattle,  to  the  species 
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of  grafs  most  palatable  to  it,  as  to  prci^eiit  a 
scarcity  of  one  sort,  and  an  abundance  of  the 
other.  It  must  also  be  observed,  that  when 
there  is  a  mixture  of  cattle,  they  Irequendy 
interrupt  each  other  and  do  not  thrive.  Bjr 
stalling,  all  the  green  food  is  eaten,  and  no 
part  of  it  wasted.  The  cattle  fill  themselTes 
in  half  the  time,  and  consequently  have  mom 
hours  for  rest.  They  cannot  interrupt  each 
other.  The  dung  made  under  cover  is  not 
only  much  stronger,  and  in  much  larger 
quantities,  but  can  be  applied  to  any  part  ^ 
the  farm,  instead  of  being  almost  entirely  los^ 
as  when  dropped  on  the  pastures.  Th» 
cattle  are  never  liable  to  kick  each  other»  Cd 
to  be  damaged  by  breaking  pasture  ;  and  it 
will  never  be  necefsary  for  a  ploughman  to 
lose  a  day's  work,  searching  the  adjoining 
fields  or  parishes  for  his  horses.  These  ex* 
periments  and  arguments,  wil],  1  trust,  appear 
conclusive  as  to  the  best  mode  of  applying 
green  vegetable  food  both  in  summer  and 
winter  :  For  my  horses,  I  have  erected  cheap 
thatched  sheds,  in  which  they  have  room  to- 
walk  and  to  roll,  and  in  these  they  go  winter 
and  summer  I  to  which  I  attribute  it,  that 
they  are  not  so  liable  to  colds  as  those  kept  in 
a  hot  stable,  and  are  never  cracked  or  greasy- 
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healed.  For  my  bullocks  and  cows,  my  stalls 
m  seven  feet  wide,  each  stall  holding  two 
liead  of  cattle,  each  fastened  by  the  neck  close 
to  the  side  of  the  stall,  to  prevent  their  inter-* 
fering  with  each  other  with  their  horns* 

28.  Oh  Ribband  Grafs^. 

A  SPECULATION. 

This  is  a  species  of  grafs  usually  cultivated 
la  gardens  for  variety  and  ornament.  When 
giteii,  it  is  eaten  by  horses,  and  I  apprehend 
that  when  made  into  hay  it  will  prove  equally 
agreeable.  It  ripens  about  a  fortnight  before 
the  meadows  are  fit  to  cut,  and  it  has  the  ap* 
pearance  of  producing  a  heavy  crop.  It 
delights  in  a  moist  soil,  and  is  a  perennial 
plant* 

29.  On  the  Dibbling  Husbandry^. 

I  CANNOT  sufficiently  expatiate  on  the  ex- 
€ellence  and  importance  of  the  dibbling  hus- 
bandry. It  saves  two  pecks  of  seed  per  acre, 
which  is  a  considerable  object  in  a  whole 
kingdom  ^    it  gives  a  second  harvest  to  the 


wm^^ 
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poor  in  wheat  sowing ;  and  a  third  in  oaii  | 
and  it  is  universally,  on  any  fair  average9  at- 
tended with  an  increase  of  crop  of  from  two  to 
six  bushels  an  acre :  view  this  practice  in  any 
light,  and  it  wiU  be  found  highly  deserving  of 
particiifa^  attention  and  encouragement.  A 
man  and  Sis  wife  and  six  children  will  earn 
five^six;  iand  seven  guineas  at  wheat  dibbling ; 
and  as  much  more  by  oats,  and  pease,  and 
beans.  No  crop  should  be  put  in  on  a  flag» 
or  layer,  or  on  unbroken  earth,  in  any  other 
manner.  It  far  exceeds  drilling ;  which, 
however,  is  a  commendable  practice  in  many 
cases.  >• 

30.    An    old   Sheep' Pasture   not    convertible  iM9 

Meadow  *. 

After  a  field  has  been  long  pastured  with 
sheep,  and  close  fed,  it  becomes  unable  to  yield 
a  large  growth  of  hay :  the  plants  by  being 
constantly  cropped  down,  acquire  a  dwarfish 
habit.  There  is  a  field  on  this  estate  which 
has  been  under  grafs  time  immemorial,  and 
kept  fed  for  the  last  forty  years  at  least, 
cxeept  one  year  in  which  it  was  mown,  ex- 
pecting a  vast  crop  :  the  season  was  very  fa- 
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^ourable^  but  I  was  utterly  disappointed^  for 
the  produce  was  small.  I  have  known  the 
same  thing  happen  on  inclosing  an  old  com- 
mon. In  Scotland  a  similar  remark  has  been 
made.  **  Two  inclosures  of  the  same  soil 
were  laid  down  together  with  grafs-seeds  of 
the  same  kind  :  after  two  years  hay,  tlie  one 
was  smrendered  to  pasture  :  from  the  other  a 
crop  of  hay  was  taken  every  other  year. 
After  an  absence  of  seven  years,  the  pro- 
prietor returned  home;  and  wanting  more 
bay,  mowed  both  fields,  and  that  which  had 
been  pastured,  gave  the  worst  crop. 

3i*  On  repairing  new  laid  Land*. 

It  often  happens  that  two  or  three  kinds  of 
flie  seeds  sown  do  not  vegetate,  in  which  case 
the  field  may  be  repaired  by  re-sowing  the  de- 
ficient seeds  in  the  spring,  when  the  weather 
is  moist.  And  as  the  harrow  cannot  at  this 
time  be  well  introduced,  a  large  fold  (five  or 
six  yards  to  a  sheep)  may  advantageously  be 
mn  over  the  field,  the  seeds  being  sown  before 
the  sheep  enter.  This  method  will  effectually 
thicken  a  new  lay  that  has  suffered  from 
abortive  seeds. 


*■  I *i «    ■• 
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* 

32.  ^  humane  method  of  bringing  waste  lands  into 

CuUhation  ♦. 

The  giving  a  cottage  and  a  few  acres  of 
waste  land,  under  a  small  reserved  rent,  and 
perhaps  under  other  useful  restrictions^  to  a 
poor  man,  is  certainly  a  good  way  of  im- 
proving the  land.  When  a  man  has  land  of 
his  own,  he  and  his  family  will  exert,  in  it8 
cultivation,  a  quantity  of  labour  which  would 
not  otherwise  be  brought  into  existence.  The 
value  of  this,  otherwise  non-existing  labour  b^ 
in  one  respect,  nothing ;  it  ought  not  to  be 
reckoned  as  a  part  of  the  expense  attending 
the  improvement  of  the  land ;  and,  on  that 
account,  many  thousands  of  acres  of  waite 
land  might  be  brought  into  cultivation,  which 
would  not,  in  any  other  way,  pay  the  expense 
of  improvement. 

33.  On  the  resources  agcrinst  a  severe  Winter  and 

Spriniy\. 

For  the  support  of  great  stocks  of  cattle 
and  sheep  during  a  severe  season,  there  arc 
tlircc  resources. 


•  By  the  Bishop  of  Lmdaff. 
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1st,  Rowen,  or  after-grafs.    This  provision 
hy  perhaps,  of  all  others,  the  most  important : 
it  costs  next  to  nothing  ;   bad  weather  never 
destroys  it  5  it  gives  much  milk,  and  may  be 
kept   to  any  period;    for  the  young   shoot 
springs  under  it  so  strongly,  that  when  the 
surface  seems  dead  and  worthlefs,  there  will 
be  found  a  treasure  beneath.     It  demands  no 
other  attention  than  to  adapt  the  season  of 
training  it  up  to  the  richnefs  of  the  land : 
upon  poor  and  indifferent  up-lands  it  should 
be*  from  the  scythe,  or  middle  of  July  s  on 
richer  lands,  from  the  end  of  August ;  and 
from  still  better  meadows,  from  September* 
When  the  growth  before  winter  is  too  great, 
heavy  snows  are  apt  to  spoil  it,  but  with  a 
proper  attention  to  this  point,  never.     I  con- 
sider an  acre  of  hay  yielding  a  ton,  and  the 
Rowen  of  that  acre,  to  be  equal  for  sheep  to 
an  acre  of  turnips. 

2d,  Swedish  turnip.  No  frost  affects  these 
^^ts,  which  are  juicy  and  nourishing  long 
after  the  shoots  are  far  advanced  for  seed. 
The  plant,  however,  demands  rich  land,  or 
atnple  manuring ;  and  none  will  pay  better 
for  either.  The  seed  should  be  sown  where 
It  is  to  remain,  from  the  beginning  of  May  to 

02 
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tlie  middle  df  Jifhfe,  and  Set  out  hi  hothg, 
as  with  tutnips,  at  a  distance  plt>pdrtioneA  to 
the  ferf  ility  of  the  soil. 

3d,  Stubhle  turnips.  1  havfc  not  sWn  &« 
branch  oiF  cilltivitioti  any  \^herfe  so  Well  vMbr* 
stood  as  in  the  vale  6f  Tatintbn,  where  I  fouttd 
it  commonly  practised  thirty  years  ago.  lin* 
mediately  oil  feaping  the  wheat,  Wiflibttt 
waiting  for  the  crop  being  canted,  thef 
plough  the  stubble,  and  hatrow  in  torhij^ 
seed,  setting  the  sheaves  in  rows  ufpoA  tllte 
land  thus  tilted-  These  turnips,  if  the  Weather 
is  tolerably  favourable,  will  rise  to  the  hbe  i 
biit  without  any  hoeing,  they  prove  exeeeA- 
ingly  valuable  late  in  the  sprmg  for  sheep« 
No  ifrosts  affect  such  late  sown  crops. 

iThese  three  articles,  with  hay  moderately 
given,  will  secure  any  flock  from  the 
dreadful  lofses  brought  on  by  a  severe  winter 
and  spring. 

34.  On  the  Milk  consumed  in  London^. 
The  cow-keepers  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
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t^pdoa  Supply  the  retailors  with  paill^,  np- 
^MUerat^d,  at  th?  ra.te  of  tlju-ee-Carthings  a 

_ « 

INAt,»  ^nd  thosQ  retail  it  to  the  inhabitants  at 
%eerhalfpence.  Xhough  the  yid.di^g  a  great 
^m^mity  of  milk  \$  patijraUy  the  pripcip^l 
q\V|lijy  wished  for  by  the  cow-^e^pers  in  the 
cpws  they  purchi^e^  yet  so  indifferently  have 
IJtH^y  9S  yet  succeeded  iq  obtaining  t]ia^  objpct;^ 
thft  though  it  is  well  known  that  co\ys  in 
Scotland,  of  the  true  Dutch  breed,  yield  at  the 
rate  of  sixteen  Scotch  pints,  or  eight  English 
gallons  per  day,  and  sometiipes  more,  yet  in 

H^  Qeighboiirhoo4  of  jLoodoq^  they  seldom 
f^fi^  more  than  six  gallons  evep  in  the  height 
C|f  fyxQiBer;  indeed  6ve  gitUpp^  in  summer^ 
ivrnl  four  in  winter,  is  a  high  enough  average. 

The  account  of  each  cow  will  then  st^nd 
49  Jfcllpws : 

£.  /.    i/. 
Fhre  gallons  per  day,  for 

182  days,  at  6d.  per 

gaHoD 9tO  22  IS    0 

'Voor  gailoni  per  day,  for 

\%t  4By%,  z$.  6d.  per 

gpfifin 732 18     0    0 

1642  41      1     0 

4  OS 
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On  the  supposition  that  there  are  6000  cows 
necefsary  for  the  supply  of  London  and  its 
suburbs,  there  are  consequently  9,852,000 
gallons  of  milk  sold  there  in  a  year,  or,  on  an 
average,  about  27,046  gallons  daily,  for  which 
the  cow-keepers  get  246,3001. ;  and  as  the 
retailers  get  1  s.  per  gallon,  it  costs  the  inhabi- 
tants of  London  492,6001.  per  annum,  or 
about  13501.  per  day,  to  be  supplied  with 
milk  and  cream. 

35.  On  Tares*. 

Ik  Sufsex^  arable  lands,  tolerably  clean  and 
in  heart,  or  rendered  sufficiently  so  with  ma* 
iiure,  are  ploughed  in  September  or  October, 
and  sown  with  winter  tares,  which  are  fed 
off  in  April  and  May  with  Sheep.  The  land 
is  then  ploughed,  and  spring  tares  are  sown 
for  sheep-feeding  in  autumn  :  in  this  manner 
two  crops  are  gained,  instead  of  an  unpro- 
ductive fallow.  Upon  ray-grafs  and  trefoil 
layers,  instead  of  a  bastard  fallow,  as  in 
Norfglk,  they  sow  spring  tares  and  rape,— a 
bushel  of  tares  and  a  gallon  of  rape;  these  arp 
fed  off  in  autumn  with  sheep.  One  acre  and 
twenty-nine  perches  of  such  a  crop  have  been 
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found  sufficient  for  four  hundred  ewes  for 
a  week;  which  at  2d.  is  31.  6s.  8d.;  the  value 
of  the  fold  ll.  5s.;  together  4 1.  lis.  8d. 

The  whole  range  of  British  husbandry  does 
not  offer  a  more  valuable  instance  of  manage- 
ment than  'that  which  is  here  described.  I 
may  remark,  that  the  same  management  is 
pursued  when  tares  are  used  for  soiling  the 
teams  in  the  stable.  Tlie  winter  sort  are 
ready  in  May  and  June ;  and  as  fast  as  the 
land  is  cleaned  it  is  ploughed,  and  instantly 
sown  in  regular  succefsion  with  the  spring 
sort ;  by  which  means  soiling  goes  on  from 
June  inclusive  to  November. 

In  Wiltshire,  spring  vetches  are  sown  on 
the  Downs  in  suceefsion  during  the  spring 
znonths,  so  as  to  come  in  at  different  times  of 
the  summer^ 

. 
In  Gloucestershire,  vetches  are  sown  for 
feeding  sheep,  which  are  put  on  them  the 
latter  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June. 
They  are  commonly  hurdled  off  in  the  sanie 
manner  as  turnips ;  but  if  a  bulky  crop,  the 
better  way  is  to  give  them  through  rack- 
hurdles,  which  are  made  the  same  as  the  com- 

O  4 
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mon  five-railed  onesp  only  leaving  tbe  niddle 
rail  out^  and  nailing  spars  acro(s»  at  ptoptt 
di:»tances,  to  admit  the  sheep  to  pot  their 
heads  through.  A  swarth  of  vetches  bciD^ 
mown  acrofs  the  land,  a  sufficient  number  of 
these  hurdles,  allowing  one  to  five  sheep,  mm 
net  close  to  it.  At  noon  the  shepherd  inoiis 
another  swarth,  and  throws  it  to  the  hurdles  s 
and  the  same  at  night.  Next  morning,  tbe 
swarth  being  first  mown,  the  hurdles  are 
again  set.  In  this  way  the  vetches  are  cleao 
eaten.  As  fast  as  cleared,  the  land  is  plough* 
cd,  and  sown  with  turnips  ;  sometimes  with 
spring  vetches.  Too  much  cannot  be  said 
in  praise  of  this  admirable  man^igement ;  1% 
is  {)erfection. 

36.  On  Mart-^rafl. 

In  Somersetshire,  marl-grafs  (trifelium  al- 
pestrc)  is  cultivated  in  the  north-east  district, 
lliis  s|K)ntaneous  production  of  marl-land, 
first  collected  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  by  a 
Mr.  James,  of  Chilcompton,  has  become  com* 
mon,  and  is  considered  as  a  valuable  substitute 
for  red  clover ;  it  lasts  much  longer.  Sow, 
20lb.  of  it,  and  7  lb.  of  white  Dutch. 

37.  On  Rape  for  Cattle. 

Tins  crop  is  never  cut  and  fed  in  the  yard 
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or  Tiouse.  Whatever  cattle  eat  it  are  turned 
judiciously  into 'the  field;  consequently  it  is 
t»  be  depended  on  only  on  soils  that  are  dry» 
aad  wiU  not  poach ,  in  this  case  it  is  a  very 
prt^table  and  useful  crop;  not  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  turnips  and  cabbages^  but  to  suc- 
ceed them  in  the  spring,  when  these  are 
lotteo,  or  gone 

38.  On  Carrots  and  Potatoes. 

There  is  no  winter  food  so  good  for  cows 
M  these  roots ;  and  where  the  crops  are  ex- 
ceedingly plentiful,  it  may  answer  to  give  them 
by  way  of  bait,  but  we  must  not  suppose  that 
uiy  cow  can  pay  for  a  constant  and  regular 
Aill  meal  of  either. 

39.  On  Suckling. 

For  a  certain  distance  around  the  capital, 
dairies  are  lefs  profitable  than  suckling,  that 
>^9  fattening  calves  for  the  butcher,  the  year 
^und.  This  is  also  lefs  troublesome,  and 
l^fs  subject  to  impositions,  but  is  not  at  all 
inapplicable  to  the  great  body  of  the  kingdom, 
s^nd  very  rarely  practised  but  in  the  neigh- 
^>ourhood,  that  is,  within  thirty  or  forty  miles 
<>f  very  great  cities.  The  cow-house  for  this 
purpose  should  be  large  and  airy :    a  range  of 
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ties  on  one  side  to  fasten  the  cows,  and  one 
cribs  on  the  other  for*  the  calves.  The  hou 
and  cribs  must,  by  cleaning  and  littering^  1 
kept  accurately  clean,  and  free  from  ill  smel 
or  the  calves  will  not  thrive  well.  T 
calves  are  brought  in  and  suckled  twice 
day.  Leather  collars  are  buckled  around  t! 
necks  of  the  calves,  by  which  they  are  tied 
the  cribs ;  and  lines  from  the  ceiling  of  tl 
house  are  fastened,  so  that  the  calf  may  1 
tied  in  a  moment  to  them,  while  they  a 
suckling,  to  confine  them  to  their  right  pla( 
Without  this  precaution,  the  whole  hou 
would  be  a  scene  of  confusion,  and  mu 
afsistance  necefsary;  but  by  good  manag 
ment  one  man  will  completely  attend  fifto 
or  twenty  cows.  The  cows  while  tied  |] 
are  fed  in  winter,  spring,  and  autumn,  wi 
grains,  cabbages,  turnips,  hay,  soiling,  & 
In  this  system,  calves  are  constantly  buyii 
in,  at  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  old,  for  12  ^ 
15s.  to  20s.  each,  and  kept  to  be  worth  fix 
40s.  to  five  pounds,  leaving  a  good  proi 
Cows  that  are  suckled  are  seldom  affected 
the  disease  called  the  garget^  which  procee 
from  not  being  clean  milked.  This  complai 
appears  as  a  hard  knot  in  the  udder,  and 
often  attended  with  the  }ofs  of  one  or  two 
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the  ieats.  When  the  disease  is  recent,  it  is 
a  good  way  to  have  the'cow  sucked  for  some 
tirne,  streaking  clean  after  the  calf;  but 
when  long  continued,  it  is  the  best  way  to 
dry  the  cow  for  fattening,  rather  than  to 
attempt  a  cure. 

40.  On  Deep  Ploughing  *. 

When  first  Lord  Winchelsea  engaged  in 
ferming,  a  person,  who  was  then  his  bailiff,to]d 
him    the    land   would   not    produce    pease, 
beans,  carrots,  or  potatoes  ;  but  not  confiding 
in  this  information,  his  Lordship  made  an  ex* 
periment  of  them  on  the  common  ploughing 
of  three  inches  deep  :  the  crops,  as  predicted, 
^U  failed.     He  then  tried  them  again, — an 
^AcTC  of  each,  with  trench-ploughing,  and  the 
I>roduce  of  all  the  four  was  very  great.     The 
Mrhole  farm,  from  that  time,  has  been  ploughed 
<3eep,  and  his  Lordship  has  every  reason  to 
l:)elieve,  that,  without  a  proper  depth  of  tillage, 
the  value  of  those  rich  red  soils  will  not  be 
discovered.     This  is  a  most  important  expe- 
riment, as  it  may  be  the  means  of  inducing 
farmers  to  examine  more  minutely  into  the 
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depth  of  their  arable  lands*  An  inch  of  fredi 
soU  added  to  what  has  been  turned  over  for 
hakf  a  century^  is  of  inestinmble  value* 

41.  Ofi  What  DiUUdonu  Oaver  Z^^ 

A  $?£CULATIOK» 

Whbat  dibbled  on  a  clover  lay  is  often  de-* 
stroyed  by  the  wire-worm;  and  as  lime  is 
found  to  be  inimical  to  worms  and  slugs  with 
tender  skins,  would  it  not  be  a  good  pteserNi^ 
tive  to  strew  some  hot  lime  over  the  land  im* 
mediately  on  its  being  dibbled?  I  know  a 
firmer  who  gets  good  crops  of  wheat  after 
ploughing  in  the  second  crop  of  clover,  ami 
giving  the  surface  a  slight  drelsing  of  line 
newly  slaked.  The  soil  a  tenacious  clay* 
In  countries  remote  from  manure,  this  saeraa 
a  rational  system.  ' 

42.  On  the  Hot  in  Sheep  i. 

Thi  s  is  the  most  dangerous  disease  to  which 
sheep  are  subject,  and  perhaps  the  least  undep> 
stood.  It  is  attributed  in  different  parts  of  tkie 
kingdom  to  a  thousand  different  causes,  though 
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all>  or  most  of  them,  are  supposed  to  arise  from 
a  sttpierabmydant  moisture  in  ibe  ground. 

No  sheep  ever  rotted  upon  high^  hilty*  or 
ro(ft:y]ands  when  a  country  is  so  uniformly 
dry  that  you  may  go  some  miles  to  find  a  spring; 
or  a  river,  no  rot  is  ever  found  upon  it ;  yet  it 
i  toot  moisture  simply  that  rots,  because  some 
of  the  Wettest  soils  never  tot ;  nor  does  a 
a%filt  malrsh,  let  it  be  as  wet  as  may  be ;  but, 
on  flie  contrary,  it  cures  the  disease. 

The  circumstance  of  all  wet  lands,  not  TOt- 
tkij^,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  t^ory  amongst 
bimers,  that  it  is  owing  either  to  a  sudden 
gmwth  of  grafs  occasioned  by  much  wet,  or 
dfe  to  certain  plants  which  the  animal  £nds 
ia  nme  wet  places,  namely,  particularly  the 
BMfcrfi  fienny-woit  or  white  rot,  ( Hydrocotyh 
Viigtais)  and  the  butter  wort  (Fingmcula 
^9lgurisJ*  But  there  are  strong  reasons  for 
Mtenng  this  is  an  error,  notwithstanding 
Hiftlib  mentions  the  disease  as  occasioned  by 
A«  first  named  plant.  If  feeding  on  finesh 
Immriant  grafs,  or  on  those  plants,  was  the 
c^Wse  of  the  rot,  one  would  naturally  look  for 
Aat  effect  more  in  the  spring  than  in  the 
^ttmn.    But  the  contrary  is  the  fact,  as  all 
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the  poTsHyDrs  of  watered  meadows  well  kooif  $ 
for  it  if  very  remarkable,  that  no  watered 
meadow  rots  by  feeding  it  in  the  spring. 
This  is  so  ackno'.rledged  a  fact,  that  thie  com- 
mon husbandry  of  those  grounds  is  to  depend 
on  them  for  the  spring  food  of  sheep,  by  the 
men  who  know  with  equal  certainty,  that  the 
same  lands  rot  their  flocks  infallibly,  if  fed  in 
autumn,  hciinc  the  watering  of  that  seascA;  a 
circumstance  decisive  to  prove  that  it  is-  not 
the  young  grafs  which  occasions  the  disease  ^ 
and  still  more  so,  that  it  is  not  the  feeding  on 
any  particular  plant,  especially  such  as  flower 
in  May,  the  case  of  the  two  above-named* 
plants. 

I  am  reduced  to  think  with  some  Swedti& 
Naturalists,  that  the  distemper  is  totally  ow- 
ing to  the  Jlukt,  or  fish  found  in  the  hepatic 
and  billiary  ducts,  and  that  the  sheep  lick  up 
thoLC  insects  in  feeding  on  certain  wet  places. 
A  strong  confirmation  of  this  idea  is,  that  the 
fluke  is  found  adhering  both  to  stones  and 
plants  in  some  moist  lands;  it  is  called  by 
Linnaeus  the  Fasciola  Hepatica,  This  ani- 
mal, whose  natural  history  is  not  sufliiciently 
known,  may  not  be  produced  in  the  spring. 
When  the  disease  is  discovered,  or  suspected> 
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rile  best  remedy  is  to  put  the  sheep  immedir 
ately  on  very  dry,  sound,  healthy  land. 

« 

■♦3.  On  obtaining  m^  vinous  Spirit  from  Carrots  *. 

The  production  of  spirit  from  grain  being 
often  prohibited  by  an  act  of  the  legislature, 
would    it   not  be   advisable   to   recommend 
carrots  as  a  substitute  for  grain  in  making  a 
tinous  spirit  ?  From  some  experiments  which 
I   have  made,  I  am  <varranted  to  say,   that 
eighteen  tons  of  carrots  will  produce  100  galr 
Ions  of  a  proof  spirit  equal  in  goodnefs  to  that 
Mnch  is  obtained  from  grain. 
•  ^I  took  one  ton  of  carrots,  which,  after  being 
topped  and  tailed,  were  well  washed  in  warm 
water,  and  afterwards  cut  into  pieces  about 
diree  inches  in  lengtli.    In  this  state  they  were 
pQt  into  a  copper,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
water,  to  prevent  their  being  burnt.     They 
were  then  covered  up  with  cloths  to  confine 
the  steam,    and   in  a    short   time   were,  re- 
duced to  a  soft  and  pulpy  state.    When  nearly 
cold,  they  were  put  into  a  common  screw- 
prefs,  and  the  juice  extracted    from  them. 
This  juice,  when  mixed  with  the  liquor  left 
m  the  copper,  was  boiled  down  as  if  intended 
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for  ale ;  in  taste,  colour,  and  smetl,  il  mudl 
resembled  sweet  wort.  I  need  not  descrilw 
the  manner  of  conducting  the  fermentation  of 
this  liquor,  nor  the  subseqiient  distiilatioBy  as 
those  operations  are  well  known  to  the  makfen 
of  raw  spirits.  I  presume  that  it  woaM  be  a 
national  benefit  if  this  mode  of  prodacin^  aa 
ardent  spirit  was  permitted,  paying  a  small 
duty,  at  the  time  when  the  distilleries  aft 
stopped.  It  would,  in  a  great  measure^  pre^ 
vent  the  farge  importation  of  foreign  spirited 

It  is  probable  that  the  parsnip,  and  the  rtd 
beet,  may  be  more  productive  of  spirit  tkan 
the  root  with  which  my  experiments  iveM 
made.  An  acre  of  Carrots  ( 1 8  tons)  wih  proM 
duce  considerably  more  spirit  than  an  acre  df 
barley,  (estimated  at  5  quarters)  and  leave  a 
greater  quantity  of  food  for  hogs,  which  is  a 
material  consideration  to  the  distiller,  as  the 
refuse  makes  a  considerable  part  of  his  profit. 

44.  The  most  profitable  Method  of  bringing  Waste 

Latid  into  Cultivalwn  *  * 

A  SPECULATION. 

Turnips  are  so  useful  an  article  in  the  \mr 
provement  of  waste  land,  that  in  many  cases 
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it  may  be  advisable  to  take  two  crops  of  these 
in    succeision,    after    paring    and    burning. 
This  will  reduce  the  land  into  a  fine  tilth, 
and  render  it  in  excellent  condition  for  lay- 
ing it  down  with  seeds,  either  with  or  with- 
out a  crop  of  corn,  but  better  without  corn. 
With  this  management,  and  a  careful  attention 
to  the  cleaning  and  manuring  of  the  young 
quickwood,  an  uncultivated  waste,  may,  in  a 
few  years,  be  made  to  put  on  the  appearance 
of  an  old  inclosure.   A  landlord  who  has  spirit 
enough  to  give  up  the  land  to  the  farmer, 
itnt  free,  for  the  first  year,  will,  in  the  end, 
£nd  his  profit  to  overbalance  his  generosity. 
Id  following  such  a  system,  it  will  be  unne- 
oe6ary  to  say,  that  the  turnips  must  be  eaten 
off  with  sheep;  and  to  prevent  their  cropping 
die  newly  planted  quickwood,  they  must  be 
confined  in  the  usual  manner  by  nets  or  hur- 
dles»    To  draw  the  turnips,  would  overturn 
the  whole  systeni. 

45.  The  bad  Consequences  of  a  Farmer* s  Lefsening 
his  Capital  by  the  Purchase  of  Land  *. 

Those  who  are  fond  of  political  calcula- 
tions may  have  here  full  scope  for  their  inge- 

*  By  James  Anderson,  LL.  D. 
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Duity,  by  supposing  that  two  men  of  c<|Qd 
spirit,  knowledge,  and  capital,  set  out  in  At 
agricultural  line.  One  of  them  as  a  faraHT] 
on  a  lease ;  and  the  other  as  a  small  pioprielorj 
Of  yeoman.  Let  the  capital  be  taken  nq 
how  at  random ;  say  2000K  The  yeoman,  wi 
shall  say,  lays  out  15001.  of  that  sum  in  tfif 
purchase  of  a  farm,  which,  at  thirty  jtn 
purchase,  would  be  worth  501.  a  year,  and  kc 
has  5001.  left  for  stocking  and  improvii^it 
'Ilic  other  leases  a  farm,  which,  at  a  fair  rent] 
is  worth  200 1.  a  yean  Let  us  follow  out  the 
calculation, — first,  in  regard  to  the  profits  dm 
the  different  occupiers  themselves  can  cnjofi 
and  the  rate  at  which  their  families  can  uSBbti 
to  live;— and,  second,  with  regard  to  the  aoj^ 
mentation  of  agricultural  produce  that  each  ol 
them  could  afford  to  the  state  i  and  let  tUi 
calculation  be  continued  for  a  considerebie 
number  of  years.  Then  strike  the  balancei 
and  sec  what  an  amazing  difference ! 

46.  The  Collection  of  Tyihe  in  kindj  an  improper 
Kwplojpneni  for  a  Clergi/man^. 

The  collection  of  tythe  in  kind,  is,  of  all 
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^nxployments,  the  most  unbecomiD|;  the  cleri- 
cal character,  more  especially  when  it  is  con- 
sidered, that  every  person  concerned  will 
feel  himself  disposed  to  pay  it  with  reluctance, 
and  will  throw  every  obstruction  in  the  way 
that  he  thinks  will  tend  to  render  it  disagree- 
abk  and  troublesome.  To  avoid  this  heavy 
train  of  evils,  most  of  the  sober-minded,  well- 
disposed,  worthy  men  among  the  clergy,  wish, 
at  all  events,  to  free  themselves  from  it.  If 
they  attempt  to  draw  the  tythe  themselves, 
unable  to  cope  with  those  who  are  accustomed 
to  transactions  where  cunning  and  chicanery 
ue  exercised  to  their  utmost  stretch,  they  are 
imposed  on  at  all  hands,  and  receive  but  a 
small  proportion  of  what  they  have  a  leg^l 
title  to.  If  they  attempt  to  transfer  their  right 
to  another,  that  person  must  be  well  paid  for 
executing  an  office  which  is  attended  with 
so  much  trouble,  and  so  many  interferencies 
^ith  his  neighbours.  Few,  indeed^  will  un- 
dertake the  task,  unlefs  it  be  persons  of  a  tur* 
l>uleot  disposition,  who  are  disponed  to  grasp 
at  all  advantages ;  and  who  will  not,  perhaps, 
^^  very  scrupulous  at  imposing  upon  the 
clergyman  as  readily  as  others.  In  this  way, 
^^eieis  reason  to  believe,  that  a  worthy  clergy- 
^*^M  of  primitive  simplicity  of  manners^  does 

P2 
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not,  in  many  cases,  realize  much  more  iStmi 
one  half  of  the  sum  he  has  a  legal  claim  tc 
exact.  To  such  men,  this  mode  of  providing 
a  living  for  them  is  perhaps  among  the  worst 
that  can  be  devised. 

But  if  a  person  having  a  right  to  the  tythes. 
be  one  of  a  turbulent  disposition ;  one  wbc 
is  eager  to  grasp  at  all  advantages ;  one  who  u 
regardlefs  of  the  circumstances  of  others 
one  who  is  little  scrupulous  about  the  memm 
he  adopts  for  obtaining  an  ascendency  ovei 
his  neighbours ;  and  who,  laying  aside  the 
decorum  becoming  the  clerical  charactefj 
engages  in  a  perpetual  bustle  and  wrangling: 
determined  to  exact  with  the  utmost  rigoui 
every  zV^m  that  the  law  authorises  him  to  levy 
The  living  that  would  be  a  poor  one  in  the 
hands  of  the  person  of  the  former  descriptiop 
will  be,  to  him,  abundant;  and  he  will  live 
in  affluence,  while  the  family  of  the  othci 
is  condemned  to  comparative  poverty.  Ir 
acting  thus,  however,  he  loses  all  influence  ir 
his  clerical  capacity.  His  practice  beliei 
the  doctrines  he  is  obliged  to  preach.  He 
becomes  detested  and  despised.  In  the  per- 
formance of  religious  duties  he  is  deserted  ; 
the  morals  of  his  parishioners  are  corrupted, 
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Uid  tbe  finest  bonds  of  society  are  difsolved. 
He  becomes  a  disgrace  to  the  venerable  body 
to  which  he  belongs ;  and  the  whole  order, 
because  of  his  impropriety  of  conduct, 
fsLlk  into  general  disrespect.  "  Is  it  not  .1 
n:^ntter  of  much  astonishment,  that  the  clergy 
sliould  so  universally  object  to  convert  their 
ty thes  intd  money,  as  their  refusal  is  the  oc- 
csLsion  of  our  holy  religion  receiving  so  many 
bitter  wounds.  Is  it  not  consistent  with 
jiistice  to  compel  their  acceptance,  by  the 
s^ine  authority  that  obliges  a  man  to  convert 
iiito  money  part  of  his  landed  property,  for 
^e  purpose  of  a  canal  or  a  turnpike  road  V* 

A.  H. 

47.  Peans  preferable  to  a  Fallow*. 

So  long  back  as  the  year  1767,  I  enter- 
tained an  idea,  that  the  thick  shade  from  a 
crop  of  beans  in  the  height  of  summer  would 
Cause  a  putrid  fermentation,  open  the  land, 
locsen  the  soil,  and,  at  the  same  time,  from 
^^^e  nature  of  the  vegetable  being  leguminous, 
^^^ould  not  exhaust  it ;  for  which  reasons,  I 
Concluded  they  might  be  substituted  instead 
^f  a  fallow  in  my  farm,  the  soil  of  which  con- 

•  By  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fiske. 
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sisted  of  a  thick  wet  loam.     In  Maidi, 
year,  I  mucked  ttx  acres  of  barley 
aod  set  it  with  Windsor  beans ;    die 
kept  clean ;   the  produce  48  coombs;  49di 
which  were  sold  to  a  gardener  of  Barf, 
1 8s,  per  coomb. 


October  following^  the  same  field 
sown  with  wheat ;  the  produce  rather  better 
than  six  coombs  p^  acre,  which  was  morchf 
a  coomb  per  acre  than  I  had  that  ycni'fnm 
any  clean  fiillow. 


March,  1768,  I  set  16  acres  of  the 
horse-bean,  two  rows  upon  a  three  feet  ridge, 
upon  an  oat  stubble,  ploughed  at  MichaelmaSa 
and  mucked  before  the  setting ;  the  crop  nine 
coombs  per  acre;  wheat  succeeded,  wluch 
proved  the  best  crop  in  the  whole  parish. 

Being  now  fully  convinced  that  the  idea  1 
had  first  formed  was  right,  I  determined  to 
plant  every  field  I  occupied  in  rotation  witt 
beans,  which  I  have  done  ;  and  have  often 
had  ten,  eleven,  and  onCe  twelve  coombs  pei 
acre,  and  never  failed  of  getting  a  fair  crop 
of  wheat  of  six  coombs  an  acre,  on  an  average, 
after  them. 
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In  1782,  to  prove  the  use  of  a  bean  culture 
a  preparation  for  barley,  the  following  ex- 
periment ^vas  made  in  an  eight-acre  field  -, 
ft>iir  acres  of  which  were  soWn  with  turnips, 
acres  set  with  tick  beans,  (which  in  my 
union,  yield  in  general  the  best  crop)  two 
a  clean  fallow ;  the  beans  kept  clean. 
»e  turnips  were  hoed  and  fed  otf  with  sheep, 
le  spring  following,  the  whole  field  was 
*own  with  barley.  ITiat  after  beans  the 
best,  after  the  fallow  next,  afler  turnips  by 
^aauch  the  worst. 

J^et  the  man  who  would  farm  in  the  best 
lEitttnner  for  profit,  never  sufier  two  exhausting 
^arops  to  follow  one  another.     Let  him  avoid 
fallowing ;  for  in  my  opinion,  the  more  the 
Aand  is  ploughed  in  summer,  the  more  the  ve- 
getable food  is  exhausted.     In  the  culture  of 
^seans,  let  him  give  them  a  fair  chance ;  let  him 
)beep  them  clean,  which  cannot  be  done  but 
>   %y  hoeing  early.    Let  him  manure  plentifully, 
«0  that  he  may  command  large  crops,  which 
is  of  great  importance,  not  only  to  the  crop 
^   itself,  but  also  to  that  which  succeeds,  for 
every  bushel  gained  in  the  crop  of  beans,  is  a 
certain  gain  in  the  wheat  or   barley  which 
follows. 

2  P4 
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48.  Observations  on  the  above  System*. 

The  culture  of  dry  land  by  means  of  turnips 
is  well  understood ;  but  the  management  of 
Tvet  soils  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  except  in  certain 
corners  of  the  Island  little  known,  and  in  the 
farms  of  enlightened  individuals.     I  hazafd 
nothing  in  afserting,  that  the  great  desidcra* 
turn  in  British  agriculture,  is  the  discoverer  of 
fallow  crops  for  clays  and  wet  loams,  by 
means  of  which  summer  fallows  may  be  as 
completely  banished  from  these  soils  as  thqr 
are  from  sands.     The  practice  of  Mr.  Fiske, 
which  he  has  concisely,  and,  as  I  personallj 
know,  candidly  described  in  the  above  me- 
moir, is  a  very  satisfactory  and  important  step 
towards  the  introduction  of  this  system.     It 
is  not*  an  experiment  practised  for  a  year  or 
two,  and  then  abandoned,  but  the  common 
management  of  his  farm,  in  which  he  relies 
upon  the  bean  crop  for  cleaning  and  improving^ 
just  as  much  as  a  common  farmer  does  upon 
his  year's  fallow.     The  beans  are  more  effec- 
tive, for  his  wheat  crops  are  upon  the  whole 
better  than  those  of  his  neighbours,  though. 
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fay  dung  and  fallow,  they  almost  buy  their 
before  they  reap  it. 


Nothing  can  be  clearer,  or  more  decisive, 

Amu  the  comparison,  nor  can  any  practice  be 

BOie  secure  when  pursued  with  ardour,  and 

witfi  proper  attention  to  the  directions  given 

hf  Mr.  Fiske.      Manuring  is  neceisary  to 

flMxefe,  unleis  the  beans  are  planted  on  a  lay, 

vbidi  is  of  all  others  the  best  preparation. 

The  hoe  should  be  used    incefsantly,    and 

vidioot  sparing  expense,  as  the  cheapneis  of 

ik  preparation  for  wheat,  wh^n  compared 

wlk  a  fdlow,  will  well  admit  of  it.     This, 

a  short  calculation  will  sufficiently  demon- 

state. 

FALLOW. 

fmtuths i 0  17    o 

Bm,  rata,  and  tiUie 1    O    O 

2    O    O 

S  17    O 


BEANS. 

K.es;,  rxiesv  iJ>i  tidie 10  0 

ODCcanh • OS  • 

Seed 0     6  -f 

DibUfBg 0     5  ^ 

nvTomB^  •••••. ••••■•••••••••••••• •••• ••«.  o    O  ^ 

Maa&re  .•..—••• ^••••.» •• 2    0  ^ 

Hoeic^ O  12  ^ 

RaiNiig  and  hanresting 0    7  0 

Tbrdkicg  cioe  cooabs • O    4  ^ 

ool  0    5  ® 


of.  /.    </.  5  5 

|t€«oabsorbeaa,mt  If  s 4  16    O 

VaiBe  of  ilnw  ••••M ^— •».  O    9    O 

5  5 

ExpeaseofbeaapreiwfmtiQa  •...••*..«•••••«••••••.«  O  O 

BaJance  difference  between  beans  and  fallow ....  S  17 


49.   On  Tares*. 

As  the  faroiers  in  the  north  of  England  .a 
beginning  to  cultivate  tares,  it  will  be  pr 
to  remind  them,  that  in  consequence  of 
difference  between  their  climate  and  that 
their  southern  neighbours,  it  will  be  prop 
if  it  can  be  conveniently  done,  to  sow  th 
grain  three  weeks,  or  a  month  earlier, 
season  is  immediately  after  wheat  harves 


*  By  A.  Hunlcr,  M.  D. 
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Xf  intended  for  soiling  in  the  spring,  it  tMf 
a  judicious  practice  to  sow  rye  with  the 
^3  which  will  not  only  increase  the  quan* 
tity  upon  the  land,  but  be   the   means  of 
'vv'anning  and  invigorating  the  tares  during 
*lie  severity  of  the  winter.     After  the 'winter 
tares  are  consumed^  summer  tares  are  usually 
sown  upon  the  same  land  by  the  south  country 
termers,  and  these  as  well  as  the  winter  ones 
consumed  in  soiling,  a  practice  much  to 
commended.     Some  farmers  sow  summer 
tares  at  different  intervals  during  the  summer^ 
^y  which  the  practice  of  soiling   may  be 
eontinued  down  to  the  month  of  October. 
lb  place  of  summer  tares,  turnips  may  be 
•own ;    or  the  land  '  may  be  put  under  a 
hummer  fallow  for  wheat. 

50.  On  Winter  Tares^. 

Having  reaped  a  crop  of  wheat  on  the  27th 
c^  July,  I  set  the  sheaves  in  rows  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  plough  immediately  without  lofs 
of  time.  The  season  being  dry  it  required  a 
strong  plough  and  six  horses,  the  earth  break- 
Wg  up  ia  very  large  pieces.     It  was  left  till 
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rain  came,  and  taking  the  soil  in  its  fi^jl 
temper,  harrowed  and  worked  by  two 
jngs.  The  first  of  September,  winter 
were  sown,  which  were  begun  to  be  fed  h 
ftheep,  the  18  th  of  May,  and  Si  acres 
tained  446  sheep  eight  weeks :  the  land 
then  ploughed  for  turnips. 

Every  thing  here  depended  on  the  Sn 
ploughing  of  the  wheat  stubble:  bad  tti 
been  delayed  till  the  rain  would  have  mi 
tnitted  common  tillage,  the  temper  of  tin 
land  would  have  been  lost.  The  difficidl 
ploughing  in  a  hard,  dry  state,  prepared  Ac 
land  in  the  best  manner,  by  leaving  it  a  loi^ 
time  roasting  in  the  suti.  How  much  de- 
pcndsy  in  many  cases,  on  a  single  earth  given 
at  the  right  moment ! 

61,  On  Washing  Roads  ♦. 

Ro  Ans,  upon  which  the  traffic  is  consider- 
able,  nnd  the  materials  for  mending  them  not 
of  the  hardest  quality,  are  apt  to  be  extremely 
(lusty  in  summer,  and  loaded  with  mud  in 
Winter.    The  usual  method  of  cleaning  them 


By  Mr.  Ellis. 
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hsLS  been  by  scraping ;  but  to  this  mode  there 
is  a  material  objection,  that  much  gravel  is 
C3.rted  away,  as  it  is  not  easy  to  separate  the 
stones  which  are  ground  down  from  those 
i^liich  are  only  broken.  The  expense  of  thus 
cleaning  is  also  considerable.  Those  evils 
occasioned  another  practice,  that  of  washing 
ainray  the  mud ;  this  has  been  found  cheaper^ 
nnore  effectual,  and  takes  off  only  the  particles 
ground  too  small  to  be  useful.  But  it  can  be 
applied  only  in  certain  situations  5  there  must 
be  a  declivity  to  prevent  the  water  stagnating ; 
i^  should  run  freely,  but  not  with  too  great 
I's^idity.  Where  bracks  and  streams  cannot 
be  turned  in,  which  is  often  the  case,  reser- 
voirs by  the  side  of  the  road  answer  the  pur-* 
^,  if  prepared  with  attention. 


•  To  produce  Apples^  of  which  one  half  of  each  wiU 
be  sweet  and  the  other  half  sour*. 

TTaice  two  scions  or  grafts,  one  from  a  sour. 


**  By  his  excellency  John  Jay,  of  New  York.  ThU 
experiment  is  here  inserted  on  the  most  respect- 
^  aalhority.  Its  succefs  seems  to  depend  on  getting 
opposite  buds  to  inosculate.  The  other  buds,  ifper- 
^ted  to  remain,  will  certainly  follow  their  respective 
^ures.  A.  H» 
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the  Other  from  a  sweet  apple-tree ;  divide  ow 
split  with  a  sharp  knife  each  graft  into  two 
parts  or  balfs,  taking  care  to  pafs  the  knifed 
through  the  centre  or  middle  of  as  many  buds 
as  are  in  a  line  with  each  other ;  theq  take 
one  half  of  the  sweet  graft  and  join  it  to  a 
half  of  the  sour  graft,  in  such  a  manner  that 
two  or  more  of  the  half  buds  on  each  do  ex« 
actly  meet  and  fit  each  other ;  then  carefblljr 
wind  round  them  worsted  or  woollen  thread 
to  keep  them  together ;  and  having  thus  be- 
come one  graft,  cut  it  so  as  that  the  bark  of 
the  wedge  part,  which  enters  the  stock  or 
tree  engrafted,  being  partly  of  both  kinds^  m^ 
receive  the  sap  of  the  stock  on  both  sides. 
If  this  artificial  graft  takes  and  grows,  whicb 
frequently  happens,  the  two  parts  of  which  H 
consists  will  gradually  unite  and  incorporate, 
and  become  a  tree,  whose  fruit,  on  the  branches 
shooting  from  the  wiited  buds^  and  partaking  qf 
both  natures,  will  be  on  one  side  sweet,  and 
on  the  other  sour.  A  friend  of  mine  particu- 
larly examined  an  apple  of  this  kind,  which  on 
one  side  exactly  resembled  a  winter  apple, 
called  the  Rhode  Island  Greening,  but  on  the 
opposite  side  was  of  a  different  colour  and 
appearance.  He  was  afsured  that  this  apple 
was  from  a  tree  composed  in  the  manner  be^ 
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fore  mentioned,  of  grafts  from  a  Rhode  Island 
Greening,  and  a  common  sweet  apple.  In 
the  first  volume  of  the  memoirs  of  the  Aroe- 
rioan  Academy,  page  386,  there  is  an  account 
of  an  apple-tree  which  produced  fruit  of  this^ 
smgular  kind. 

33.  On  the  Threshing  Mill*. 

Mefsrs.  Edes  and  Nichols>  of  Elm,  ia 
tlic  Isle  of  Ely,  have  had  a  threshing  mill, 
bulk  by  Mr.  Wigfull,  of  Lynn,  which  they 
have  used  for  four  seasons.    It  was  originally 
naade  for  four  horses,  but  afterwards  altered 
forsix.  It  cost  one  hundred  guineas.  Threshes, 
with  ease,  15  to  20  quarters  of  wheat;  25  to 
85  of  oats  in  a  day,  and  would  do  more.     Re- 
quires two  women,  three  boys,  and  two  men, 
It  performs  its  work  with  every  sort  of  grain, 
^  much  to  their  satisfaction,  that  they  are 
DOW  building  a  second  at  anotlier  farm.    It 
Was  found  to  exceed  the  flail  so  much,  that 
trying  the  straw  of  two  mens  threshing  in  a 
"3y    and  a   half,  one  bushel  of  clean  wheat 
^*s  gained. 


*  By  A.  Young,  Esq. 
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54.  The  progrefske  Rate  of  AmeUcraiion  of  Itmi  hf 

the  Spanish  Crofs*. 

The  first  crofs  of  a  new  breed  gives  to  tfie 
Iamb  half  of  the  ram's  bloody  or  50  per 
the  second^  75  ditto ;  the  third,  87  ditto  ; 
the  fourth,  9il  ditto ;  at  which  period  it  K 
said,  that  if  the  ewes  have  been  judicioosljr 
selected,  the  difference  of  wool  between  die 
original  stock  and  the  mixed  breed  is  scaxcelf 
to  be  discerned  by  the  most  able  practitioneis.' 
This  is  an  object  of  the  greatest  magnitude 
when  we  consider  the  difference  in  price  be- 
tween the  English  and  Spanish  wool. 

55.  OnParsTiipsi. 

The  Earl  of  Romney  tried  an  acre  of 
parsnips  at  the  moat;  and  his  succels  ws 
such,  as  to  give  him  reason  to  think  the  cut* 
tare  highly  profitable.  He  gave  them  to  hk 
cows,  and  these  yielded  milk  in  an  uncommon 
quantity,  and  better  than  by  any  other  food 
he  had  tried.  The  cows  were  as  eager  for  this 
food  as  for  oil  cake. 


•  By  Dr.  Parry. 

I  By  A.  Young,  Esq. 
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57.  On  Straw  Hay  ♦. 

^HE  second  cut  of  clover,  except  that  cut 
^^ry  early,  is  often  totally  lost.     Mine,  this 
Present  year,  would  have  been  spit-dung,  had 
*t  not  been  carried   mere  grafs,  and  mixed 
Vith  some  oat  straw,  saved  for  the  purpose. 
*his  plan  of  management  I  drew  from  last 
year's  experience  and  observation.     It  is  ad- 
^ttable  to  save  a  stack  of  oats  until  summer,  as 
^^le  second  cut  of  clover  is  at  best  precarious. 
^y  this  management,  the  straw  is  converted 
^nto  hay,  and  the  clover,  in  case  of  dripping 
leather,  is  saved   from  ^  the  dunghill.    The 
copies  eat  the  little  which  was  mixed  last  year, 
as  greedily  as  they  did  middling  hay.    Though 
the  clover  may  be  mixed  full  of  sap,  it  should 
bei    perfectly  free   from   water-wet,   as  that 
w-ould  occasion  the  hay  to  become  mouldy. 
By  this  plan   15  s.  worth  of  straw  is  con- 
verted into  50  s.  worth  of  hay,  besides,  per- 
haps, saving  the  second  cut  of  clover  from  the 
dung.hill. 

i7.  On  Tallaw-Chandkrs  Graves  f. 
^  FARMER  in  Surrey  used  graves  from  the 

•  By  Mr.  Marshall, 
t  By  A.  Young,  Esq. 
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Lidier^  with  very  great  succefs  on 

•??i  cwt.  per  acre,  at  3  s.  per 

fc^  udu  en  is  year  an  effect  for  turnips 

.  .urdordinary.    Laid  on  the  poorest 

i  rwid,  they  have  pushed  forwards 

!  >f yond  the  best  soil  in  it ;  and  ren- 

?o  very  superior,  that  I  do  not  con- 

.;.   any   common  drefsing  of  the  richest 

.1*^  would  have  exceeded,  nor  any  common 

..uuiing  equalled  it.     The  graves  were  tried 

.  :\vo  rieids,  and  the  effect  was  the  same  in 

viii. 

:>S,  Haw  to  collect  Materials  for  Manure  •• 

!.  SfACK  all  your  hay  at  home.  2.  Chop 
vour  stubbles.  3.  Cut  up  all  the  fern,  rushes, 
nettles,  thistles,  and  weeds,  that  grow  in  the 
lanes,  and  cast  them  green  into  the  fold  yard, 
k  Rake  up  all  the  leaves  that  fall  from  the 
trees,  and  carry  them  home  for  littering  the 
^tables  and  cow-houses.  5.  Enrich  your  com- 
^)OSt  dung-hills  with  the  blood  and  offal  of  the 
slaughter-house,  together  with  the  cut-up  car- 
v.ifses  of  animals  that  die  upon  the  farm, 
tv  Let  no  excrementitious  matters  go  to  waste. 


By  A.  Hunter,  M.  D. 
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T..  If  an  arable  farm,  be  careful  of  the  durtg  of 
tlie  pigeon-house,  and  poultry-yard,  and  pre- 
serve it  for  the  top-drefsing  of  your  wheat  in 
the  spring.    On  top-drefsings  much  depends. 
Men  who  are  capable  of  makings  duch  pro« 
^vl^iston  for  their  latids.  Will  be  sure  to  find  ^ 
grateful  retuin  oh  the  j*irt  of  the  soil ;  arid 
ttiitfl  they   can  bring  themselves  to  a  just 
feeKiig  of  the  ptopriety  of  these  directions, 
*hey  must  not  bestow  upon  themselves  the  ho- 
ttoulrable  appellation  of  ^^  Husbandmen,"  for 
to  fact  they  are  no  better  than  **  Labourers/* 

59.  On  laying  land  dcmpn  to  grafs  ^. 

For  laying  down  land  to  either  meadow 
Ot  pa)5tiire,  the  common  practice  is  to  so*r 
^y-seeds,  which  are  the  sweepings  of  hay- 
^fts,  procured  at  from  lOd.  to  is.  3d,  per 
"Ushel.  These  are  $own  in  the  quantity  of 
i^bout  ten  or  twelve  bushels  per  acre,  and  ten 
^'  twelve  pounds  of  white  clover,  under 
"*rtey,  or  on  land  that  has  been  n^dde  per- 
*^ctly  clean  by  a  summer  fallow. 

By  this  mode  it  frequently  happens  that 
^^ry  bad   sorts  of  grafses  are  raised,    and 


1     >4      • 


By  Mr.  John  Boys. 
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instead  of  good  grafses  free  from  weeds,  eretf 
kind  of  rubbish  is  introduced  that  no  future 
care  can  eradicate.     It  is,  therefore,  a  moer 
judicious  method,  and  indeed  the  only  good 
one,  until  the  best  sorts  of  grafses  are 
gd^rally  cultivated  for  sale,  to  save  for 
a  piece  of  fine  old  meadow  that  is  known  to 
abound  in  the  best  sorts  of  gra(s,  bj  lettinf 
it  stand  about  three  or  four  weeks  longer  dian 
it  should,  when  intended  to  be  mown  for 
hay.     When  it  is  mown  and  ripe,  let  it  be 
thrashed  on  a  sail-cloth  in  the  field,  and  ioh 
mediately  sown  upon  a  piece  of  land  intended 
for  the  new  pasture ;    which  should,  by  a 
good  sunamer  fallow,  be  brought  into  fine  tiltfi 
to  receive  the  seed.    This,  with  ten  or  twelve 
pounds  of  white  clover,  will  make  an  excellent 
meadow.     The  culture,  with  the  tum-wrett 
plough,   leaves  the  land  so  perfectly  clean 
that  no  other  instructions  are  necefsary  beyond 
harrowing  the  seed  in  and  frequently  rolling 
the  land  until  the  grafs  be  well  matted,  and 
the  land  becomes  firm  enough  to  bear  the 
tread  of  cattle. 

60.  To  deslroy  Thistles^. 
The  best  way  to  destroy  thistles  in  high- 

•  By  Mr.  Boys. 
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ways,  and  on  grafs  lands,  is  to  let  them  alone 
till  they  are  in  full  blooni,  and  then  to  mow 
them  with  a  scythe  ;  for  if  they  are  cut  when 
young,  they  produce  fresh  shoots  from  the 
sides  of  each  plant ;  but  when  mown  in  full 
bloom,  the  stem  is  hollow,  by  which  the  rain 
water  and  dews  descend  into  the  heart  of  the 
plaot,  and  it  soon  dies. 

61.  On  steeping  Seed  Wheat*. 

In  order  to  prevent  wheat  from  being 
smutty  or  slain,  brine,  made  of  sufficient 
strength  to  swim  an  egg,  or  instead  of  that, 
stale  urine,  has  been  generally  used  ;  in  these 
the  seed  is  put,  and  after  being  well  stirred 
about,  and  the  light  grains  that  float  to  the 
surface  have  been  skimmed  off,  it  is  taken 
out,  and  mixed  with  a  little  fresh  slaked 
lime ;  this  forms  a  coat  on  the  surface  of  the 
grain,  and  by  imbibing  the  moisture,  makes 
Jt  immediately  fit  for  sowing.  Nevcrthelefs, 
a  considerable  inconvenience  attends  steeps 
Jn  precarious  seasons  of  sowing  ;  for  if  the 
leather  should  be  such,  as  to  prevent  the 
^d  thus  steeped  from  being  sown  within 


By  Mr.  John  Tuke. 
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two  or  three  days  after  it  has  been  prepatedji 
the  vegetation  of  the  seed  will  be  injured.  A 
fanner  in  Devonshire  made  a  valuable  disco- 
vciy  a  few  years  ago,  of  the  means  by  which  this 
disease  is  propagated,  and  of  the  cure  for  it, 
which  he  proved  by  experiment  on  my  fanOj 
as  well  as  at  several  other  places,  to  my  full 
satis&ction.  As  the  remedy  is  perfectly 
simile,  it  is  the  more  desirable  that  the 
practice  should  be  known  and  adopted,  no- 
thing moic  being  required  than  that  the  wheat 
d^xxild  be  thorou^y  washed,  and  in  several 
walexs»  if  il  appear  neoefiary.  He  proved  th^ 
c5ect  of  it  in  the  following  manner :  he  took 
a  small  quantity  of  wheat  of  my  own  growtA, 
cot  entirely  firee  from  the  disease,  then  mix^^ 
some  powder  of  the  smut  with  two-thirds  of 
h»  he  divided  these  ag^in  into  two  parts,  one 
cf  which  he  washed  clean,  after  which  the 
thnc  ^aropies  were  sown  in  three  rows,  in  my 
pL^ieo.  The  result  was,  that  the  row  ol 
^U50evi  com  was  perfectly  free  from  smut  i 
the  row  of  smutted  com,  not  washed,  was.ge- 
r^mUv  smuttv ;  and  that  which  was  sown  in 
i:^  cxi^inal  state,  had  a  few  smutted  earS;  in 
ir.  I  have  continued  this  practice  ever  since, 
At'.d  have  not  known  it  fail.  Whatever  may 
h^  the  original  cause  of  the  disease^    the 
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ve  experiiAeirt  ^oves,  tfrit  it  is  cohtimied 
l>y  some  portiori  of  the  smutty  plant  ad- 
He  rihg  to  the  seed. 

.^  2  .  On  the  ccnstruction  of  habitations  for  Labourers  *. 

"Xhs  seven  following  principles  may  be 
considered  as  the  means  of  obviating  any  in- 
conveniences to  which  cottages,  as  usually 
t>uilt,  are  liable. 

Ist,  The  cottage  should  be  dry  and  healthy  ; 
*His  is  effected  by  keeping  the  floor  sixteen  or 
•eighteen  inches  above  the  natural  ground  f : 
^y  building  it  clear  of  banks,  on  an  open  spot 
^^f  ground,  that  has  a  declivity  or  fall  froni  ihe 
*^tt  tiding,  by  having  the  rooms  not  lefs  than 
^^ht  feet  high;    an  height  that  will  keep 
«m    airy  and  healthy;    and  by  avoiding 
*^  51^ ving  chambers  in  the  roof. 


By  Mr.  J.  Wood. 

For  want  of  this  precaution,  I  have  always  observed, 

t  in  wet  summers,  and  throughout  the  whole  winter, 

'^^  walls  sucked  up  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  exprefsion) 

^  ^  water,  and  are  damp  for  at  least  a  yard  high ;   and 

^^  happetas'not  only  where  the  walls'are  thin,  but  even 

Iniildings  where  they  are  thick. 

5  Qi 
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2diy,  Wormy  cheerful^  and  comfortable.    I 
order  to  attain  these  points  the  wall  should 
cf  a  sufncient  thicknefs  (if  of  stone,  not  le 
than  sixteen  inches ;    if  of  brick,  at  least 
brick  and  a  half)  to  keep  out  the  cold  of  t 
winrer,  or  the  excefeive  heat  of  the  summe 
The  entra  ce  should  be  skre^^ned  *  that  t 
roovtiy  on  opening  the  door,  might  not  be  e 
pc?ed  to  the  open  air;  the  rooms  should  recci 
their  Il^ht  from  the  east  or  the  southf, 
frcni   any  point  betwixt   the   east   and   t 
south  ;  for  if  they  receive  their  light  from  t 
north,   they  will  be  cold  and  cheerlefs; 
from  the  west,  they  will  h^  so  heated  by  t 
suxcmer*s  afternoon  sun,  as  to  become  co 
fortJefs  to  the  poor  labourer  after  an  b 
daiy*s  work ;    whereas,  on  the  contrary, 
ccivir.j  the  light  from  the  east  or  the  sou 
thcv  will  be  alwavs  warm  and  cheerful ; 
like  the  feeiings^f  men  in  a  higher  sphe- 
are  tho^e  cf  tr.e  poor  cottager,  that  if  his 
bitation  be  warm,  cheerful  and  comfortal^ 


♦  Thi$  circumstance  must  be  particularly  otirn 
to,  in  those  ro^ms  where  ihno  is  intended  to  be  a  be* 

f  At  first  view  this  nicety  may  appear  Inflr 
but  on  mature  deliberation  will  prove  of  very  mate 
consequence. 
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^^  >?vill  return  to  it  with  gladnefs,  and  abide  in 
M  with  pleasure, 

SdJy,  Convenient;  by  having  a  porch  or 
^ted,  to  skreen  the  entrance,  and  to  hold  the 
labourer's  tools  ;  by  having  a  shed  to  serve  as 
a  pantry,  and  store-place  for  fuel ;  by  having 
51  privy  *  for  cleanlinefs  and  decency's  sake  % 
J>y  a  proper  disposition  of  the  windows,  doors. 


*  This  convenience  will  answer  many  good  ends,  but 

PO  nothing  more  than  being  an  introduction  to  cleanlinefs. 

In  the  account  of  the  Voyage  to  the  South  Sea,  published 

bjr  Dr.  Hawkesworth,   speaking  of  the  inhabitanls  of 

New  Zealand,  is  the  following;  '*  In  personal  delicacy, 

^  they  were  not  equal  to  our  friends  at  Otaheite,  for  the 

^  Coldnefs  of  the  climate  did  not  so  often  invite  thvrm  to 

-*  Isatbe,  but  we  saw  in  them  one  instance  of  cleanlinefs, 

**  io  which  they  excelled  them,  and  of  which,  perhaps, 

*  there  is  no  instance  In  any  other  Indian  nation;  every 

**  house,  or  every  cluster  of  three  or  four  houses,  wat 

^  &mished  with  a  privy,  so  that  the  ground  was  every 

**  where    clean.'*      What   a   reflection    is   this   on   the 

S^catest  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Britain,  to  be  exceeded 

■'^  neatnefs  in  any  one  point,  by  that  barbarous  race  of 

People  the  New  Zealanders?    I  could  mention  many 

'^"'g^e  and  opulent  towns,  particularly  on  the  sea  coasts, 

^^y    some  large  cities,  where  there  are  but  few  such 

^^■^venienccs,  for  want  of  which  the  streets  are  per- 

^^t  Jakes;    to  the  annoyance  of  both  inhabitants  and 
tt^^ 
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2Qd  dJauieis ;  hj  having  the  stairs,  where 
T  ii  an  upper  floor,  not  lek  than  three fiit 
J  d:e  rise,  or  height,  not  more  than  ei^ 
r,  aod  the  tread,  or  breadth,  not  leik  ftan 
tier  ;  and,  lastly,  by  proportioning  the 
cse  of  the  cottage,  to  die  family  (hat  is  tt>in* 
feabit  it ;  there  should  be  one  lodging-rooiti 
br  the  parents,  another  for  the  female,  and  a 
third  fbr  the  male  children ;  it  is  melancholy 
te^see  »  nao  and  bis  wife,  and  sometimes  half 
a  doaen  children,  crowded  togetlmr  in  the 
same  room,  nay  crfien  in  dMi  same  bed  ;  the 
horror  is  still  heightened,  and  the  incoiH 
veniency  increased,  at  the  time  the  woman  if 
in  child-bed,  or  in  case  of  illnefs,  or  of  deatih  i 
indeed  whilst  the  children  are  young,  under 
nine  years  of  age,  there  is  not  that  offence  to 
decency,  if  they  sleep  in  the  same  room  with 
their  parents,  or  if  the  boys  and  girls  sleep 
together,  but  after  that  age  they  should  be 
kept  apart*. 


*  I  am  aware  that  the  statute  of  the  5  Eliz.  conoerntDg 
the  apprenticing  poor  childreni  and  compelling  adulU  to 
go  nut  to  serricei  will  be  here  objected  to  me;  but  the 
ifltjrrtion  soon  vanishes  when  we  consider^  first,  that  il 
tnn)  be  policy,  in  many  cases,  to  let  the  children  live  at 
N(«m«*  with  their  parents  till  they  are  grown  up,  parti- 
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4lhly,  Cottages  should  not  be  more  than 
twelve  feet  wide  in  the  clear*,  beings  the 
greatest  width  that  it  would  be  prudent  to 
venture  the  rafters  of  the  roof  with  the  collar- 
pieces  onlif  f ,  without  danger  of  spreading  the 
walls ;  and  by  usring  collar-pieces,  there  caft 
be  fifteen  inches  in  height  of  the  roof  thiownr 


Calarly  in  the  manufacturing  countries ;  where  Ihe  trade 
^    the  father  will  be  more  carefully  tau^t  the  chil- 
dren,  whose  earnings  ofleif,  nay  generally^  contfibiite'ta- 
-'  better  maintenance  of  the  fum\yM    Secondly^  th^ 
K^er  given  to  the  garish  officers  by  that  act,  is  veij 
^uoh>  circumscffibed)  and  is  confined  merely  to  theic 
parishes;  indeed  they  may,  if  they  can  find  propeif 
sters  in  other  parishes,  bind  out  their  orphan  poor) 
the  children  of  such  poor  as  are  willing  to  part  witb 
;   but  this  must  be  done  by  consent  of  the  magti4 
iSf  who  should  be  yery  careful  how  they^  take  th& 
len  off  one  parish,  and  lay  it. on  another. 

"^  Twelve  feet  is  a  width  sufficient  for  a  dwellin|^ 
^l^s^t.  is  to  be  deemed  a  cottage;  if  it  be  wider,  it 
^I>I>roaches  too  near  to  what  I  could  call  a  house  for  a 
srior  tradesman;  besides,  it  would  require -longer 
itrong^er  timbers,  girders  to  the  floors  and  roof,  and 
^'^orucquently  greatly  enhance  the  expense;  a  circum«- 
%t«Li3ce  one  would  wish  in  all  buildings  to  avoid. 

i  A  collar  piece,  is  that  piece  of  wood  which  ties  the 
vafjters  together  at  some  height  above  the  wall  plate,  and* 
**  jpoeially  tailed  into  the  rafters. 


2«0  C2.: 


./JL.^A«. 


Sfblf 9  Cxtaj^n  sJkcjI  be  alvajs 
^>#,  ettbtr  at  a  link  cVganrr  ^rxa 
tfaeff  or  cioie  ^dy^uxa^^  «o  as  to  appear 
Imiidm^f  that  the  inhabicaats  maj  be  of 
ance  to  each  cdier,  in  caie  of  sickae^  or  aof 
other  accident* 

6thljr,  As  a  piece  of  econnmy,  cottages 
ihrMild  be  built  strong,  and  with  the  best  of 
materialf,  and  these  materials  well  put  to- 
gether; the  mortar  must  be  well  tempered 
ai)d  mixed,  and  lime  not  spared ;  hollow 
walk  bring  on  decay  and  harbour  vermin^ 
mul  bad,  sa|)[)>  timber  soon  reduces  the  cot- 
lAge  U)  a  ruinous  state  ;  although  I  would  by 
no  means  have  the  coltages  fine,  yet  I  rt- 
connncnd  regularity,  which  is  beauty ;  regu- 
larity will  render  them  ornaments  to  the 
country,  instead  of  their  being  at  present  dis- 
agreeable  objects. 


•  Bucauto  the  r(M)m  bding  six  feci  and  ten  tncbttt 
bi^h  to  the  tu))  of  the  wall  plate,  there  will  be  sulEcieot 
height  lo  muke  a  window  in  the  side  wall,  under  t|it 
plate. 
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,    "%  A  pieces  "• 

.^  «'7  cottage  .r"""!  '^"  <«  allcted 

•Pnng  of  water   =    •       ^' '"  "«  vfci„;,„  7' 
Attended  ,o       '  ? '""■'"mstoce  ,„  k  ^"^^ 

"»en.  h        '   ^"l  tf  there  b,  '  ""^ 

=«:  be  a  Well.  **=  "o  sp„„j_  j^^ 

On  the  foiv..,- 
f^-nmend  ai;  S"*  '"'^  P™cipl«    , 

-~_________^^J^'=«'ages  Wirt  rt'ee 

"^erabij,  spread,  and  musi  in      !   ^    "'  •''«  ''read. . 
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rooms ;  and  fourthly^  cottages  with  four  rocra 
In  the  first  valame  of  Agricukural  ConuQii] 
cations,  there  are  plans  of  each  of  tlic 
kinds  of  cottages. 

63.  On  the  application  of  Manure  to  Sandy  AaZi 

Makures  put  upon  sand-land  when  unc 
tillage,  should  not  be  ploughed  in,  but  V 
on  the  top,  and  harrowed  in  with  the  ser 
for  if  thie  manure  be  a  compost  of  a  diffefe 
nature,  its  specific  gravity  is  generally  ttio 
and  it  soon  sinks  sufficiently  deep  -,  and 
being  mixed  with  the  seedj  it  gives  vigour 
the  vegetation  of  it,  and  supports  it  throu 


fciiti 


support  the  heat  of  these  rooms  in  the  summer,  and  l1 
they  were  quite  frozen  in  the  winter.  The  ind^eet 
of  one  chamber  for  a  large  family  is  here  very  strtkiii 
and  what  adds  to  the  shamelefsnefs  of  it,  was  the  pa 
tions  between  bouse  and  house  being  nothing  more  tl 
thin  rough  boards,  not  jointed ;  and  yet  the  rent  p 
for  each  cottage  is  52  s,  a  year.  It  is  a  pitjr  tl 
gentlemen,  who  build  cottages  for  the  accommtdatim: 
their  labourers,  did  not  study  stability  for  their  own  a^k 
and  conveniency  and  decency  for  the  sake  of  theinha 
tants;  for,  believe  me,  the  poor  man  wishes  (bro 
veniency,  but  knows  not  how  to  remedy  himseli^  a 
would  be  decent,  was  it  io  hit  power. 

♦  By  Mr.  Greenra!!. 
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its  g^rowth^  by  following  the  fibres  of  the  raots 
as  they  strike  into  the  land.  I  need  not  re« 
mark,  that^  previous  to  laying  down  any 
kind  of  land  to  grafs,  it  is  neceisary  to  make 
it  perfectly  clean ;  when  it  is  so^  it  should  have 
a*  good  drefsing  of  manure  harrowed  in  along 
itfa  the  seed. 


64.  On  Paring  and  Burning  *. 

^When  land  is  pared  and  burned,  I  hold  it 
&  good  and  profitable  practice  to  give  it  a 
drelsing  of  compost  earth,  and  to  spread  the 
^silies  and  it  together  while  they  are  yet  warm, 
^i^ifl  immediately  to  plough  them  under.  The 
aisbics  impregnate  the  compost  with  their  saline 
virtues,  and  the  compost  replaces  the  soil  de<^ 
stroyed  by  the  fire. 

65.  On  the  Culture  of  Tumy^f. 

On  comparing  the  drill  with  the  broadcast 

system  of  cultivating  turnips,  I  feel  no  hesita^ 

^n  in  giving  the  drill  system  the  preference ; 

^Hich  opinion  is  gaining  fast  amongst  my 

i^ighbours,  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of 

cottparing  the  two  methods.     To  say  nothing 


♦  By  Mr.  Greenall. 
t  By  Dr.  Campbell. 
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of  the  superior,  neat,  and  v^orkman-^like  ap« 
pearance  which  a  field  of  drilled  tumipe  ex- 
hibits in  all  its  stages,  there  are  uianfcir* 
cumstances  which  contribute  to  give  it  a 
superiority  over  the  broadcast. 

The  first  is,  the  greater  security  of  the  crop 
from  the  ravages  of  the  fly.  When  dung  is 
spread  at  random  over  a  field,  a  part  will  re- 
ceive a  greater  proportion  of  it  than  is  fie* 
cefsary,  and  another  a  smaller.  Should  ixf 
and  hot  weather  come  on  immediately  after 
the  sowing,  the  dung  that  is  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  the  sun  will  be  dried  up,  and  a 
great  part  of  its  juices,  and  the  volatile  alkali 
which  it  contains,  will  be  exhaled  and  lost. 
The  seeds  that  fall  in  the  intervals  betwixt 
the  dung,  or  where  there  is  a  deficiency  of  it, 
will  languish,  or  perhaps  be  cut  off  by  the  fly 
or  snail,  and  at  any  time  will  never  attain  a 
full  size.  In  the  case  of  the  drill  method, 
the  dung  being  buried  in  the  bottc  m  of  the 
furrows,  is  excluded  from  all  evaporation,  and 
the  seed,  being  deposited  directly  above  the 
dung,  is,  by  the  warmth  wliich  proceeds  from 
it,  brought  into  immediate  vegetation  ;  and 
the  young  roots,  as  soon  as  the  seed  germi- 
nates, striking  into  the  dung,  occasion  so  rapid 
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rowthy  that  in  a  few  days  the  plants  paft 
'^o  the  rough  leaf,  and  get  beyond  the  risk 
njury  from  the  fly,  slug,  or  whatever  vef- 
have  a  tendency  to  prey  upon  them  .in 
^^eir  weak  state.  It  would  appear  that  the 
k  and  sickly  plants  are  particularly  the 
l^^jiects  of  these  destroyers,  rather  than  the 
wiant  and  healthy.  Vegetables  in  a  cer- 
*^ii:i  state  of  decay,  and  of  a  yellow  hue,  are 
■*^€>st  sought  after  and  preyed  upon  by  slugs 
a  garden ;  and  I  have  taken  notice  that 
c  turnips,  from  seeds  accidentally  dropped 
the  intervals  of  the  drills  wliere  there  was 
manure,  have  exhibited  a  sickly  hue,  and 
t  been  preyed  upon  by  some  insects, 
^^^^ilst  the  vigorous  plants  in  the  drills  es* 
^^saped.  In  the  course  of  the  last  three  years 
I  have  cultivated  turnips,  in  seasons 
ere  we  have  experienced  the  extremes  of 
and  drought  on  their  coming  out  of  the 
S^ound,  I  have  not  lost  a  single  plant  by  the 
^y  3  which  I  am  inclined  to  attribute  to  the 
^*^pid  growth  of  the  plants  from  the  causes 
above  enumerated. 

-Another  advantage  arises  from  the  being 
^^^  to  stir  and  horse-hoe  the  land  in  the  in- 
tervals of  th^  drills ;   by  which  means  the 

f^olume  FT.  R 
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weeds  arc  more  earJy  and  compkAxDf 
stroved,  at  the  same  time  that  tbe 
more  effectual! j  opeued. 

60.  Off  the  Course  €f  Crept: 

VfOK  my  farm^  which  is  of  a  sandy 
and  without  stones,  the  course  is,  first 
swarth  ploughed  up  for  oats ;  seoood^  faudb- 
wheat ;    third,   turnips ;    fourth,   oats» 
grafs  seeds,  viz.  white  clover,  trefoil  and 
graf).     I'o  remain  three  or  four  years.     ^If 
reas<  n  for  introducing  a  crop  of  bock-' 
after  the  first  crop  of  oats,   is,  the 
order  in  which  the  land  turns  up  v.  hen  woikcd 
for  the  succeeding  crop  cf  turnips ;  and  those 
two  crops  coming  in  succefsion,  both  c^  which 
may  be  considered  as  fallow,  the  land  is  ia 
fine  order  for  laying  down  to  grafs  with  a 
crop  of  corn,     When  a  field  is  intended  lor 
buck-wheat,  it  must  be  made  verj'  nne  bj  re- 
peated  stirrings.     About    the   fir^t  week   in 
June  is  the  best  time  for  sowing  it,  but  when 
cultivated  in  a  large  scale,  we  may  begin  a 
little  earlier.     Being  a  tender  plant,  severe 
frosts  will  entirely  destroy  it,  so  that  we  ought 
to   be   very   cautious  not  to  sow  too  early. 

*  Bj  Lieut.  Col.  Vavatoar. 
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"^Vhen  in  seed  leaf,  I  have  known  a  whole 
field  destroyed  in  the  month  of  May.  My 
soil  being  light  and  free  from  stones,  I  have 
^und  great  benefit  from  the  use  of  the  cul- 
^vator.  After  the  land  has  been  once  ploughed 
2ind  harrowed,  this  instrument  may  be  in« 
"ftroduced  to  pulverize  the  ground,  and  to  de- 
stroy the  weeds.  Six  or  seven  acres  may  be 
"^^orked  in  a  day,  with  ease,  by  one  man  who 
drives  three  horses  a-breast.  In  such  soils  as 
snine,  I  believe  two  horses  in  six  may  be 
^Kived  by  the  use  of  this  excellent  imple- 
^nent. 

67.  On  Buck-wheat  IIai/\. 

The  buck-wheat  is  mown  when  in  full 
flower,  and  after  being  suffered  to  lie  a  few 
days  in  swarth  to  dry,  it  is  turned  over.  After 
lying  a  few  days  longer,  it  is"  carried  to  the 
stack  in  a  much  greener  state  than  is  com- 
monly ventured  upon  with  clover.  The  bot- 
tom of  the  stack  should  be  laid  with  faggots, 
to  admit  the  air,  and  upon  them  some  straw 
^ould  be  put ;  then  a  layer  of  buck-wheat, 
about  a  foot  in  thicknefs  ;  upon  this,  a  layer 


•  Bjr. Lieut.  Col.  Vavasour. 
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of  straw  about  four  inches  in  thickiMifsy  and 
so  on,  buck-wheat  and  straw  in  alternate 
layers  until  the  stack  is  completed.  In  con* 
sequence  of  the  dryneis  of  the  straw>  tiw 
moisture  of  the  buck- wheat  is  absorfaed, 
and  the  danger  of  heating  prevented.  I  con* 
^der  the  straw  as  much  improved  by  the 
proceis,  in  consequence  of  its  having  imbifaed 
the  sap  of  the  buck- wheat,  which  ipif^t  rep<kff 
it  more  nutritious.  After  buck-wheat  n^oim 
for  hay,  a  clear  crop  of  wheat  ipay  genefiillj 
be  gained,  as  the  land  will  be  in  Que  tilA. 
The  straw  of  buck- wheat,  grown  for  seed»  I 
find  to  be  as  good  for  cattle  in  the  fold-yaid 
as  any  other  straw.  Pigs  do  well  on  buck^ 
wheat  mown  green,  but  it  frequently  h^s  an 
intoxicating  quality,  more  particularly  whi^n 
given  to  young  pigs. 

6S.  On  laying  Bam  Floors*. 

About  twenty  years  ago  I  laid  a  bam  flocMr 
with  oak  beams,  fourteen  inches  square,  and 
three  inch  oak  plank ;  the  plank  was  fourteen 
inches  hollow  from  the  ground,  and  the  beams 
about  two  feet  asunder ;  in  two  years  after. 


•  By  Mr.  Chamberi. 


t6tAe  pkrt  of  the  pTank  bf6ke  down,  ^Wffibtit 
ihf  tithet  US6  fhAn  cofxntnorf  thrashing  upfoti ; 
1  e^mined  the  resison^  and  found  the!  undtff- 
iide  of  the  plank  decayed  by  the  dam|)  tot, 
nearly  through ;  upon  ^hich  I  had  fhd  floor 
taketi  up,  atnd  found  alt  the  pTahks  in  the 
jsukie  situation,  and  the  beams  almost  totallf 
j>erished ;  upon  which  I  consulted  a  very  ex- 
perienced architect,  who  advis<;d  me  to  lay 
the  next  floor  strll  higher  than  the  former, 
Acd  if  pofsibte  to  adoilit  i  circulation  of  ait 
Yltid^r  the  same,  as  the  ^tuaf ion  of  the  barp 
tuusf  be  Very  Subject  t6  the  dariip  rot.    1  rp- 
feritf  the  floor  t;^fh  rieW  beaiUs  and  plank  of 
t^fte same  thiqknefe  is  the  former;  fhe  beams 
ip^ere  fixed  upon  brick  pillars,  fourteen  inches 
ft^li,  sa  th^  th^  flcfor  lay  twenty-eighf  inches 
^^>i^DW;  and  undef  each  doof-sill  was  two 
&  *  *»tes,  about  one  foot  square  each,  that  gave 
^    <^^rrent  of  air  under  the  floor  through  the 
wa,  arfd  by  the  beams  being  laid  upon  sup« 
ers  of  brick,  the  whole  floor  was  hollow 
«pt  the  tiine  inch  pillars, 


he  current  of  air  w^s  not  through  the 
le  of  the  floor,  as  the  doors  were  more 
oiie  side  than  the  other.  Iri  about  two 
ts  the  planks  that  were  farthest  from  the 

R3 
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paiUge  of  air  fell  down,  all  reduced  to  rotten 
wood,  but  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  at 
the  upper-side ;  upon  taking  up  ihe  floor,  I 
found  the  beams  nearly  reduced  to  rotten 
wood,  except  thotie  that  laj  near  the  current 
of  air,  which  were  venr  sound,  as  was  also 
the  plank  that  lay  over  them  in  that  situa* 
tion. 

After  these  trials  in  the  usual  way  of  laying 
bam  floors,  I  determined  upon  the  following 
experiment : — to  lay  the  next  floor  solid,  in 
lime  and  sand  mortar;  upon  which  I  removed 
every  part  of  the  former  materials,  and  fixed 
fresh  beams  upon  a  spreading  of  mortar,  at 
about  six  feet  asunder,  so  as  to  suit  the  piecing 
of  the  planks  to  pin  to  ;  between  each  beam 
I  filled  the  space  with  stones  and  thin  mortar, 
that  the  whole  was  made  solid  with  the  upper 
sides  of  the  beams  ;  when  this  preparation  was 
sufficiently  dr\',  I  culled  the  best  of  the  re- 
maining  planks  from  each  ot  the  former  floors, 
and  before  the  workmen  laid  down  each  plank, 
the  space  that  I  covered  was  spread  with  fine 
mortar,  even  upon  the  beams  ;  then  the  plank 
wa^  laid  down  and  pinned ;  so  that  every 
hollow  part,  either  in  the  beams,  or  decayed 
p^rts  in  the  planks,   was   filled  solid    witl) 
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mortar.     The  floor  has  now  laid  about 
8i>c.^een  years  without  any  amendment,  except 
of  the  planks  being  so  weak  in  sound 
,  that  it  started  from  the  pins  a  year  ago; 
^r  taking  the  same  up  and  examining  the 
der-side,  I  found  such  of  the  plank  that  was 
^Jind  when  last  laid  down,   was  still  per- 
crtly  80,  and  the  rotten  part  was  firmer  and 
JTonger  than  when  laid  down. 


J  have  mentioned  the  above  circumstance 
several  workmen,  but  few  will  follow  the 
actice  without  peremptory  orders,  which  I 
l:^^^e  followed  up,  with  twenty  different  floors 
sixteen  years ;  some  of  oak,  and  some  of 
1  planks,  in  different  situations,  and  all  ap- 
as  if  they  would  stand  for  ages,  unle& 
J  wear  through  from  the  upper  side. 

About  ten  years  ago  I  ordered  a  floor  to  be 

ia.icl  with  ash  plank,  (in  the  method  above)  as 

^^k    could  not  be  got  without  cutting  down 

^^•^    trees  to  considerable  lofs;  the  ash  was 

f^'^n,  sawed  up,  and  laid  down  in  the  floor 

'^ i^ediately,  as  the  saw  had  left  it;  the  joints 

*^     not  open  much  before  the  last  summer, 

^^^>n  which  I  had  the  floor  taken  up  and  re- 

^*cl^  as  the  plank  must  be  well  seasoned  in 

R4 
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oine  years  use ;  the  under-side  of  wiudi 
as  sound  as  when  first  put  down. 


There  are  other  advantages  by  layia^ 
floors  solid  with  lime  mortar^  as  a  banier 
againt  rats  and  mice,  worms^  &c.  pirirrnii 
the  joints  firom  wear^  by  quivering,  &c  aad 
also  prevents  any  lofs  in  the  com  through  the 
joints. 

I  am  pretty  confident  that  the  same  medM>d 
will  hold  good  in  laying  ground  floors  with 
boards,  in  gentlemens'  houses,  that  I  have 
frequently  seen  them  rot  and  eat  through 
with  worms  in  a  few  years.  Both  of  thoe 
maladies  the  lime  mortar  will  prevent^  and 
will  make  the  floor  warmer  also. 

It  will  hold  good  to  cover  the  lath  and  pin, 
or  nail,  in  the  under-side  of  slate  and  tiled 
roofs,  by  starting  or  rough-drawing  the  same, 
so  as  to  cover  the  lath,  &c.  close.  My  first 
observation  of  this  simple  method  was  about 
twenty  years  ago,  being  witncfs  to  the  pulling 
down  of  an  old  timbered  house,  dated  1 564 ; 
between  each  beam  were  pieces  of  ash  wood, 
with  split  ash  and  hazel  laths,  and  plastered 
on  each  side  with  lime  or  plaster  mortar  j 
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the  plaster  was  free  firom  cracks^  the 
ladus  and  the  bark  of  them  was  as  sound  and 
fn^Bli  as  if  they  had  not  been  cut  down  tbrefe 
nmotithSy  but  where  the  cracks  had  admitted 
the  air^  every  part  of  the  lath,  &c.  was  a- 
duoed  to  nothing.  I  have  lost  no  opportunity 
liiilcre  my  first  obsenratioo,  to  examine  alt 
oi<±  ruinSi  and  where  I  have  fbutkl  aiiy  did 
Camber  within  those  walls  that  had  been  nA 
itb  thin  mortar,  the  same  has  been  soutxl  and 
,  though  the  building  has  been  in  fuins 
two  centuries. 


t9.  On  Hedge^Tom  Planting  ^. 

There  is  a  general  prejudice  against  plant*' 

ing  trees  in  hedges,  as  being  supposed  to  in- 

jure  the  land.    Whatever  may  be  the  case 

^^vith  regard  to  com,  which  I  apprehend  (d  be 

much  exaggerated,  il  does  not  appear  td  be 

^l^uious  fo  grafs;  and  there  cannot  be,  in 

^y  opinion,  a  better  or  more  convenient  me- 

^'^Qd,  for  many  purposes,  than  always  to  leave 

*  ^end-laftd  in  grafs,  as  may  be  seen  in  many 

P^ta  of  Hertfordshire,  under  the  name  of 

^^g^gif^efts.      If  is  obvious  that  a  great 
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quantity  of  timber  may  be  raised  in  hedge- 
rowsy  which  is  better  for  various  purposes, 
than  what  is  raised  in  woods,  particularly  conir 
pafs  timber,  as  knees,  crooks,  8cc.  the  most 
valuable  pieces  in  ship-building. 

I  believe  I  may  venture  to  affirm,  that 
trees  so  planted  are  likely  in  twenty-five  to 
forty  years,  to  equal  the  value  of  the  landy 
whilst  in  their  growth  they  have  taken  up  no 
knd  fix)m  other  purposes.  I  recommend  seed* 
ling  oaks,  or  acorns,  to  be  put  down  at  a  fooc 
or  two  from  the  quickwood  in  all  new  inclo- 
sures ;  and  next  to  oaks,  elms,  but  that  specie! 
which  does  not  shoot  out  suckers. 

70.  ^  Speculation  *• 

It  is  my  intention,  in  March  or  April  next, 
to  sow  upon  an  acre  of  land  in  the  centre  of 
a  large  grafs  field,  about  fourteen  pounds  of 
white  clover  seed.  The  close  was  well 
manured  from  the  fold-yard  in  November 
last,  and  has  never  yet  been  harrowed.  After 
sowing,  and  harrowing  with  a  common  har- 
row, to  scratch  the  swarth  a  little,  I  mean  to 


■■  ■  I 
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make  it  fine  by  means  of  a  thorn  harrow, 
iand  wait  the  result  of  my  experiment,  which 
is  intended  to  show  how  far  grafs  land  may 
be  improved  without  ploughing. 

1\.  On  large  and  small  Inclomres *. 
Small  inclosures  of  grafs  land  answer  much 
better  than  the  same  quantity  in  large  ones 
(except  in  pastures  for  sheep,  which  are  re- 
quired to   be    large  for  the   benefit  of  cool 
breezes  in  summer).    I  constantly  see  small 
closes,    surrounded    with   good    white-thorn 
bcdges,  bear  a  greater  burden  of  herbage  in 
pro'portion,  than  large  ones ;  and  the  reason 
seems  evident.    Independent  of  the  manure 
deposited  in  the  shade  by  cattle  when  shelter- 
ing, in  spring,  when  the  cold  sharp  winds 
blow  off  from  the  surface  of  the  ground  the 
"Warm  atmospheric  air  occasioned  by  the  re- 
flected rays  of  the  sun,  in  the  same  manner 
they  blow   off  the   circumambient    warmth, 
caused  by  perspiration,  from  our  bodies,  and 
render  us  more  sensible  of  cold  than  in  still 
calm  weather,  though  the  thermometer  points 
^hc   same  degree.    The  wind,  by  having  to 
pafs  the  interwoven  branches  of  the   thorn- 
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hedge  of  a  stDafl  iilclosure,  is  not  able  to  H 
stime  its  formef  violent  current  befoftf  it  b 
tcfttict  again  brolcen  and  divided  by*  adotbi 
fence  of  the  same  kind.  In  Slimmer^  irtRf 
much  hot  and  dry  weather  prevails,  the  he^ 
shade  off  the  sun  and  wind,  so  as  to  prevei 
the  itioisture  left  by  showers  arid  dews  from  es 
hatation  ;  of  consequence,  vegetatioil  is  tttA 
encouraged  than  where  the  ground  i»  ofoi 
p£U'ched. 

7J.  On  the  Buta  Bagrn^. 

Mr.  Dftikiti,  on  the  tenth  of  May,  Ilf§* 

Mwed  about  four  acres  with  the  seefrif  i 

Ruta  Baga,  two  pounds  per  acre,  6n  fow 

tend  land,  worth  twenty  shillings  an  mt 

itoanored  as  for  turnips,   and  having  bdc 

ploughed  four  or  five  times ;  the  rest  of  tf 

fi^ld,  to  the  annount  of  nine  acres  in  alf,  wil 

Mmmoit  turnip,  and  turntp-rooted  cabbage,  i 
broadcast,  llie  Ruta  Baga  was  not  transpb^ 

edi  but  hoed  out  nine  inches  asunder,  at  tittt 

hoeings,  at  seven  shillings  and  sixpence  a 

acrt:   no  other  cuhure.     In  Noverafbtfr  I 

be^to  to  use  them  for  horses,  giving  at  fir 

clover  and  rye-grafs,  hay,  oats,  and  beaita 


^tp 
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but  fiading  that  the  horses  did  well  upoa 

themy  left  off  all  com^  and  continued  them,  on 

k*f,  and  the  roots  onljr ;  6fteen  were  thus  &d 

Soi  about  two  months^  were  constantly  hard 

woiked,  and   preserved  themselves  in  very 

good  condition.     Mr.  Daikin  is  so  well  con- 

Tbced  that  in  this   application   they  were 

ivortfi  thirty  pounds  an  acre,  that  he  would 

in  future,  if  he  could  not  get  them  otherwise, 

^ther  give  that  sum  per  acre  for  one  or  two 

*cres,  than  not  have  them  for  this  use.    They 

fest  their  leaves  entirely  when  the  frost  set  in ; 

^W  the  roots  were  not  in  the  least  affected, 

*^ugh  the  common  turnips  in  the  same  field 

^^fe  totally  destroyed.     Pafsengers  pafsing 

*^wugh  the  field  cut  holes  in  them,  which 

5d  not  let  the  frost  injure  them,  nor  were 

hurt  which  were  damaged  by  cattle 

ting  them.     Some  came  to  the  weight  ef 

6  pounds,  and  Mr.  Daikin  thinks  the  average 

the  crop  8  pounds,  and  much  to  exceed 

tonnage  per  acre  common  turnips.     Mr. 

ikin  gave  them  also  to  hogs,  cattle  and 

deep.     They  are   excellent  for  hogs;  and 

p  being  let  into  the  field  before  the  com** 

turnips  were  destroyed,  gave  so  decided 

preference  to  the  Ruta  Baga,  that   they 

"Vould  not  settle  oji  the  common  turnips. 


whSittMtcAsaw^r^mbthaBL  The  method 
cig^na^  diczn  to  bcrses^  is  oo  cut  off  the  tap* 
mot^  to  wash  rrym,  asd  to  cot  tfaem  lougUf 
fridi  a  perpeiidicDlar  ooe,  and  dicii  giving 
Aem  tSrrctfr,  withots  keeping  them  to  dry. 
The  hones  ate  tbeai  with  avidicj,  and  seemed 
to  pfcfrr  them  to  com.  Their  quafities  seem 
to  be  Mfgniar,  as  ther  bind  horses  instead  of 
relaxing  them,  as  other  roots  do.  One  mare 
w^s  kept  entirelj  upon  them  and  straw,  work* 
ed  erery  day,  did  well,  and  never  looked 
better ;  this  mare  was  mo^e  bound  by  them 
than  the  rest.  They  have  a  strong  effect  upon 
making  the  coats  fine;  and  one  or  two  horsei 
affected  by  the  grease,  were  cured  by  them, 
as  they  act  as  a  strong  diuretic.  In  thb 
mode  of  application,  one  acrf  maintained 
fifteen  horses  about  two  months;  and  Mn 
Daikin  is  so  well  convinced  of  the  utility  of 
the  plant,  as  well  as  many  of  his  neighbours, 
that  he  intends,  and  they  also,  to  in^icase  the 
cultivation  much.  Mr.  Daikin  suspects  that 
there  are  two  sorts  of  Ruta  Baga,  because 
some  upon  cutting  are  white  within,  but  in 
general  yellow;  otherwise  of  the  same  ex- 
ternal appearance.  The  yellow  is  the  best. 
This  valuable  plant  should  be  sown  about  a 
month  before  other  turnips. 
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73.  OnSkegs*. 

There  is  a  species  of  oat  (avena  nuda,  Linn.) 
the  cultivation  of  which  seems  to  be  confined 
to  the  counties  of  Nottingham  and  Cornwall. 
Hight  strikes  are  sown.  They  yield  a  crop 
nearly  double  in  measure  to  other  oats  sown 
upon  the  same  land,  but  not  more  than  equal 
in  weight.  They  will  grow  upon  the  poorest 
land,  where  no  other  grain  will  grow.  They 
are  seldom  brought  to  market,  but  generally 
kept  by  farmers  for  their  own  use,  and  are 
esteemed  a  sweet  food  for  horses,  being  often 
given  to  them  in  the  straw.  Upon  poor 
Weak  lands,  when  the  hay-seeds  are  quite 
''^orn  out,  and  the  farmer  cannot  afford  a 
sufficiency  of  manure  for  turnips,  it  may  be 
convenient  for  him  to  know,  that  upon  such 
^^nd  he  may  profitably  obtain  a  crop  of  skegs. 

74.  On  (he  Imprffomient  of  Vegetables  f. 

As  in  the  animal  world  "  fortes  creantur 

-f^rtibus^^  so  may  not  something  of  the  same 

^^itxd  be  observed  among  vegetables?    If  this 

^ixalogy  may  be  depended  on,  I  should  re- 
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commend  the  finest  and  boldest  cars  t£  all 
kinds  ofgnisip  and  pods  of  pulse,  to  be  ^atfa^F- 
ed  b J  the  band,  and  to  be  made  a  stiuStSat 
future  plants.  I  am  inclined  to  Ibink 
such  an  attempt  in  the  hand  of  a  caiefiil 
judicious  cultivator,  would  be  productive 
much  good.  The  potatoe  oat,  so 
for  its  weight,  probably  had  its  ongin 
selection  of  this  kind. 


IS.  Om  tie  Pitt^kaiimi  ff  Gny 

GaAT,  or  emefined  aiarine  sak,  b 
With  a  thin  earthy  crust,  which  ahen 
]e(s  its  whilenefs ;  and  it  is  of 
quence,  both   in  regard  to  clean&ie& 
health,  to  purify  it  from  tiiis  he 
substance   which  covers  all  the  faces  ef  Hi 
ciystals. 

Hitherto  this  salt  has  been  puri6ed  only  by 
solution,  filtration,  or  precipitation,  acconliDg 
as  the  operation  is  performed  on  a  large  or  ^ 
•mall  scale,  and  then  by  evaporation.  This 
method  requires  time,  wood  or  charcoal,  and 
proper  velsels.     I  have  thought  thai  a  proceis 
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%lia.t  requires  neither  fire  nor  particular  vefsels, 
ttended  with  no  expense,  may  be  practised 
ill  times^  and  is  within  the  reach  of  every 
I,  might  be  of  general  utility.  My  method 
s  follows : 


Take  four  ounces  of  gray  salt,  and,  if  dry, 
(prinkle  it  gently  with  water  till  it  be  only 
lat  is  called  moist;  but  it  will  be  very  sel- 
in  necefsary  to  have  recourse  to  this  opera- 
**^oii.    Put  the  salt  into  the  comer  of  a  table 
'^^apkin,  or  piece  of  linen  cloth,  and  form  the 
^Icith  into  a  knot  or  bag,  which  you  must  hold 
**^  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  you  rub  and 
^^ake  the  salt  against  the  inside  of  the  cloth 
the  space  of  half  an  hour.    Then  shift  the 
It  to  another  place  of  the  cloth,  succefsively 
peating  the  same  manoeuvre  six,  seven,  6r 
^ight  time^,  according  as  the  salt  is  mqre  or  left 
IS^^ay.    After  the  salt  has  been  rolled  for  the 
^"Tst  time,  the  cloth  begins  to  exhibit  spots 
^^cxasioned  by  the  earth  which  the  salt  de- 
posits, and  of  which  the  intensity  sensibly  de- 
^  leases  at  each  change  of  place  till  they  en- 
tirely disappear.    In  general  the  salt  must  be- 
sprinkled every  time  that  its  place  is  changed. 
TThe  bleaching  will  be  accelerated  by  pounding 
tYie  salt  slightly  before  it  is  besprinkled. 
Volume  VI.  S 
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After  two  or  three  aspersions  and  rubbiqgjii^ 
the  salt  is,  in  general,  as  pure  and  whit^  aft 
that  refined,  according  to  the  usual  methpc), 
by  solutipQ  and  evaporation.  The  Iqfs  \n 
both  cases  is  nearly  the  same ;  that  i$  to  say, 
about  an  eighth,  when  the  salt  is  dry,  and 
when  care  has  b^en  taken  at  eaph  phange  of 
place  to  shake  off  the  grains  whiph  ^dh^re  (q 
the  cloth.  It  is,  for  the  most  part^  the  whiti^^ 
salt  which  adheres  in  this  manner ;  and  it  m^j 
be  shakei>  off  without  fe^ir^  as  the  earth  d^ 
posited  oq  the  cloth  canpot  detach  itself  tiU 
the  cloth  is  dry.  The  gray  s^lt  of  cpmrnercft 
contains  in  general  12^  per  cept.  of  foreign 
matters,  nearly  one  half  of  which  is  water^ 
and  about  as  much  epirth.  This  process,  oa 
account  of  its  simplicity,  I  consider  as  likeljf 
to  become  useful  for  domestic  purposes. 

16.  On  Hand-Weeding  Wheat*. 

Ikt  the  month  of  April  I  hand-weeded  § 
a  crop  of  ^yheat,  which  was  to  all  appearance 
smothered  by  weeds,  particularly  by  hariff,  or 
herriff,  so  as  that  very  little  wheat  was  to  be 
seen.  I  ordered  it  to  be  harrowed,  which 
was  done  till  J  perceived  that  the  harrow^ 
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dre^T  up  more  corn  than  I  wished,  still  leaving 
many  weeds.  The  soil  a  light  silted  land, 
I  then  desisted,  and  employed  a  number  of 
women  to  creep  over  the  field,  with  directions 
^o  pluck  up  every  weed,  however  small ;  they 
obeyed  my  directions  pretty  well,  at  the  ex- 
panse of  five  shillings  per  acre ;  and,  notwith- 
standing there  scarcely  appeared  any  wheat 
^^r  the  operation,  in  about  three  weeks  the 
^"^p  looked  well,  and  became  sufficiently  pro- 
ductive, yielding  nearly  four  quarters  per  acre. 
^e  wheat  weighed  sixty-five  pounds  per 
''Winchester  bushel. 

•  *I.  On  forming  Boads  on  Clay^  or  Wet  Botto^ns*. 

First  throw  the  soil  from  the  sides,  leaving 
^  groove  in  the  middle  for  the  materials,  be- 
ginning with  kid  or  brush-wood  plentifully, 
^Vien  stones  and  gravel :  if  the  gravel  be  very 
^liarp  and  good,  there  is  no  occasion  to  round 
^lie  road.  Even  a  concave  surface  is  found  to 
Answer  very  well ;  but  where  the  materials 
^re  tender,  it  may  be  better  to  round  it  9 
little,  but  not  %o  much  as  is  firequently  donci 
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being  often   dangerous,  and  hurtful  to   the 
road  by  obliging  the  carriages  to  keep  one  tract. 

73.  On  procuriitg  Opmmfrom  Lettuce. 

The  plant  which  has  hitherto  be.en  cultir 
vated  for  the  production  of  opium  is  the 
Papaver  Sommferum^  Linn,  or  white  poppy. 
It  is  an  annual  plant,  from  the  heads  of  which 
opium  is  obtained  in  Persia,  Arabia,  and  other 
warm  regions  of  Asia,  by  making  in  them 
longitudinal  incisions,  from  which  a  milky 
juice  exudes,  and  which  being  inspiisated^ 
forms  the  officinal  opium, 

Jt  has  been  long  known  that  lettuce  pofse&cs 
narcotic  properties ;  till  lately,  however,  ncme 
have  extracted  from  it  a  substance  pofsefsing 
all  the  properties  of  opium.  The  m3ky 
juice  from  which  the  opium  is  prepared 
exists  in  the  stalk  and  the  leaves  of  the  plant. 
The  best  time  for  collecting  the  milky  juice  is 
when  the  plant  is  beginning  to  seed.  Be- 
fore this  it  has  not  acquired  its  medicinal  pro- 
perties. It  is  procured  in  the  same  manner 
as  from  the  poppy,  viz.  by  incision,  with  this 
difference,  that  in  the  poppy  the  incisions  aie 
longitudinal,  but  in  the  lettuce  they  must  be 
wircula^,    The  juice  exudes  in  milky  drops^ 
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>hich  inspifsate,  when  it  may  be  scraped  off 
and  deposited  in  proper  vefsels.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  obtain  opium  from  the  pop- 
py, by  pressure^  but  the  other  juices  of  the 
plant  seem  to  alter  it  entirely*  Dr.  Cox>  of 
Philadelphia,  found  the  lettuce  opium  to 
answer^  in  the  public  hospital,  all  the  pur- 
poses of  the  eastern. 

19 .  On  the  arvcred  Fold  *. 

1  R£C0MM£ND  to  gentlemen  who  are  in 

pofsefsion  of  parks,  plantations,  and  lands,  in 

their  own  hands,  to  cause  ia  permanent  fold, 

during  the  winter  months,  to  be  pitched  in 

Some  sheltered  spot,  near  their  woods,  and  to 

{>en  their  store  stock  in  it,  giving  the  sheep 

the  quantity  of  hay  they  are  accustomed  to 

Slave,  in  racks  in  the   fold,  and  littering  it 

eivery  night  with  fresh  leaves  of  trees,  rushes, 

snols,  fern,  or  any  other  similar  rubbish  that 

^an  be  collected.    This  turned  up  together  in 

the  month  of  April,  and  mixed  with  about 

one-sixth  part  of  lime,  rubbish  from  old  walls, 

%n  any  sort  of  ashes,  will  make  as  good  a  sort 

of  manure  as  can  be  laid  on  for  turnips.     The 

<^uantity  will  be  very  considerable.    On  one 
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of  his  Majesty's  farms  at  Windsor,  I  made,  in 
one  winter,  six  hundred  cart  loads  from  8ix 
hundred  sheep.  Every  gentleman,  howercf, 
who  tries  this,  must  set  out  with  a  determina- 
tion not  to  be  defeated  by  the  prejudice  or 
obstinacy  of  their  bailiffs  and  shepherds,  who 
will  endeavour  to  persuade  them  out  of  it,  by 
suggesting  that  it  will  not  answer  the  expense,. 
and  that  it  will  injure  the  sheep,  which  last 
will  be  an  afsertion  without  the  least  founda- 
tion of  truth. 

80,  On  the  Supports  of  Agriculture*. 

In  agriculture  there  are  three  persons  who 
have  a  natural  dependence  on  each  other: 
the  gentleman  of  landed  property,  the  farmer, 
and  the  labourer.  Their  degrees  of  interest 
are  different,  but  their  connection  must  be 
permanent,  as  they  cannot  subsist  without 
the  aid  of  each  other.  Protection  is  due 
from  the  first ;  humanity  from  the  second ; 
and  obedience  from  the  third.  Sound  policy 
dictates  a  due  observance  of  this  mutual  ob- 
ligation, and  the  preservation  of  a  proportion- 
ate and  just  scale  in  respect  to  every  thing 
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-which  nOutualljr  affects  the  parties:  a  de- 
})arture  from  this,  will,  in  the  first  instance, 
prove  detrimental  to  o|ie  of  them,  and  cannot 
nltimateiy  be  of  any  advantage  to  the  others. 

Admitting  this,   as  every  impartial   man 
iiiust,  and  comparitig  the  advanced  price  of 
provisionSi  with  the  present  rate  of  wages,  and 
the  price  of  labour,  the  cause  of  the  increase 
of  the  poor  rates  must  be  obvious.     I  would 
therefore  advise  every  gentleman  in  the  com- 
inifsion  of   the    peace,    carefully  to  peruse 
Fleetwood's  Chronkon  Preciosumy  which  will 
show  him  the  proportions  which   were  ob- 
served at  that  time;  and  likewise  to  advert  to 
two  particular  acts  of  parliament,  framed  by 
the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  viz.  the  fifth  of 
£li2abeth,  chap.  iv.  and  the  first  of  James, 
chap.  vi. ;   where  sufficient  power  is  given  to 
gulate  this  important  businefs. 


I  would  advise  every  farmer  to  consider  the 
labourer  not  as  an  incumbrance  upon  him,  but 
as  a  man  efsentially  necefsary  to  carry  on  his 
bosinefs,  without  whom  he  could  not  live,  or 
support  his  own  family;  but  the  present  weak 
policy  has  arisen  from  a  misconception  of  the 
utility  and  real  importance  of  the  labourer  to 
2  S4 
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society.     No  farmer  will  slight  his  horse^  or 
give  him  the  lefs  com  for  its  being  dear  j   if 
he  did,  he  would  expect  the  animal  to  decline 
in  condition.     Why  then  should  the  bumaii 
servant  be  lefs  attended  to  ?   He  is,  undoubt* 
edly,  the  first  sinew  that  puts  the  labour  of 
the  farm  in  motion,  and  without  which  it 
cannot  be  carried  on  :    If,  therefore,  his  full 
earnings  will  not  keep  him,  it  is  a  duty  in* 
cumbent  on  his  master  to  let  him   have  a 
sufficiency  of  com  for  his  family,  at  the  same 
rate  by  which  he  is  paid  for  his  labour,  and 
not  to  suffer  the  spirit  of  a  poor  man  of  thit 
description  to  be  broken. 

81.0/2  converting  Weeds  and  other  Vegetable  Matter 

into  Manure'^. 

The  method  of  doing  this  is  as  simple 
as,  I  trust,  it  will  be  found  useful.  It  is 
nothing  more  than  green  vegetable  matter^ 
decomposed  by  quick,  or  fresh  burnt  lime. 
A  layer  of  the  vegetable  matter  about  a  foot 
thick,  then  a  very  thin  layer  of  lime,  beat 
small,  and  so  on  \  first  vegetable,  then  lime, 
alternately.     After  it  has  been  put  together  a 
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hours,  the  decomposition  will  begin  to 

e  place ;   and  unlefs  prevented,  either  by 

w  sods,  or  a  few  forkfuls  of  vegetables  at 

d,  it  will  break  out  into  a  blaze,  which 

at  all  events  be  prevented.     In  about 

«nty-four  hours  the  procefs  will  be  com- 
ted,  when  you  will  have  a  quantity  of  ashes 
dy  to  lay  upon  your  land  at  any  time  you 

iild  wisAi.     Any,  and  all  sorts  of  vegetables, 

used  green,  will  answer  the  purpose ;  say 

of  every  description.    They  will  doubly 

ive  the  farmer,  as  they  will  not  only  be  got 
a  small  expense,  but  will  in  time  render  his 

Tm  more  valuable,  by  its  being  deprived  of 

1  noisome  weeds. 


Should  this  composition  answer  the  purpose, 
s  I  flatter  myself  it  will,  a  very  short  time 
^^ill  see  almost  every  weed  destroyed;  which 
Supposing  to  be  the  case,  I  have  made  my  cal* 
^mlations  with  clover,  grown  for  the  purpose ; 
for  instance,  I  will  take  one  acre  of  clover, 
'Xvhich  at  one  cutting  will  produce  from  four- 
teen to  eighteen  tons  of  green  vegetable  matter, 
and  about  three  tons  of  lime;    this,  when 
decomposed  by  the  above  procefs,  will  yield 
ashes  sufficient  to  manure  four  aqres;    the 
value  of  which  I  estimate  at  something  under 
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four  pounds;  the  clover,  according  to  the 
value  of  land  here,  I  will  say  two  pounds 
which,  if  we  take  the  average  of  the  kingdom^ 
is  too  much«  The  lime  1  will  also  say  twa 
pounds  3  but  that  will  vary,  according  to  the 
distance  of  carriage*  Take  them  together^ 
this  will  be  about  the  average  value.  No^ 
if  this  is  the  case,  and  as  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  try  I  find  it  so,  how  valuable  must  it 
be  to  the  community  in  general ! 

The  vegetables  should  be  used  as  soon 
after  they  are  cut  as  pofsible,  and  lime  as 
fresh  from  the  kiln  as  the  distance  will  allow 
of;  as  on  these  two  circumstances  depends 
the  goodnefs  of  the  composition. 

82.  Qn  Lime*. 

Though  contrary  to  the  experience  of  the 
well-informed  and  chemical  agriculturist,  \\mt 
is,  by  the  generality  of  farmers,  considered  as 
an  enricher  of  the  soil ;  and  used  accordingly 
upon  all  lands,  without  discrimination.  Fallow 
after  fallow  is  limed,  yet  no  observations  are 
made,  no  facts  attended  to.  I  have  been  in 
the    habit    of  using    lime    upon    my    own 
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fitrnij  and  at  firsts  as  my  neighbours  did,  with<- 
<nit  the  least  knowledge  of  its  properties  5 
tometimes  with  succefs,  but  very  often  with* 
out  deriving  any  benefit  from  it;  and  cveft 
i^  some  cases  I  have  been  led  to  think  that  it 
proved  injurious. 

Regretting  my  ignorafice  of  its  mysterious 
P^^vers  to  a  profefsional  gentleman   in  this 
^^^^ighbourhood,    and   requesting  information 
*^    to  its  nature,  he  made  me  the  following 
v^ry  exprefsive   answer:    "  Lime   acts  as  a 
^^Vmulus,  not  as  an  enricher  of  the  soil.     Use 
*^txie  therefore  to  your  land,  as  you  would  spurs 
*^  your  horse ;  if  he  is  in  condition  and  can 
%o,  make  him ;  but  do  not  urge  him  beyond 
*^is  strength."     To  this  invaluable  maxim  I 
*lave  since  adhered,  and  in  no  one  instance 
^^ve  I  failed  of  succefs.     I  have  used  lime 
^s  recommended  by  Mr.  Tuke,  in  his  ex- 
cellent Survey  of  the  North  Riding  of  York- 
^hire,  in  very  large  quantities,  even  as  much 
^s  eight  chaldrons  of  thirty-two  bushels  per 
5icre  ;  but  this  should  be  rarely  repeated.    On 
my  spring  fallows,  I  spread  the  lime  as  smon 
as  it  is  sufficiently  fallen,  previous  to  the  two 
last  ploughings, and  harrow  it  in  immediately; 
by  this  means  the  lime  becomes  intimately 
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mixed  with  the  soil ;  and  a  high  degree  of 
amelioration  succeeds.  My  practice  has  beeti^ 
to  sow  land  thus  limed,  with  rape  and  grais 
seeds,  for  which  it  is  in  a  proper  state  ;  and 
from  the  observations  made  upon  my  farm»  it 
appears  to  be  particularly  eligible  for  this 
crop ;  the  pasturing  of  which,  with  sheep, 
exhibits  the  effects  of  lime  to  great  advantage, 
by  giving  it  additional  matter  to  act  upon. 
The  seeds  are  luxuriant,  a  large  quantity  of 
stock  is  consequently  kept,  and  the  whole 
train  of  agriculture  thereby  improved. 

I  have  drefsed  grafs  leas  of  three  years,  with 
great  succefs,  in  the  manner  recommended  by 
Mr.  Henry,  in  the  Second  Volume  of  the 
Georgical  Efsays,  page  58,  and  have  also 
used  lime  in  composts  with  dung  j  but  have 
not  found  it  to  answer  so  well  when  spread 
alone.  The  lime  I  use  is  from  Knottingley, 
and  I  lay  it  on  generally  at  the  rate  of  six 
chaldrons  per  acre.  My  soil  is  a  sandy  loam 
for  the  most  part,  incumbent  upon  a  retentive 
sub-spil  of  a  marly  quality.  I  consider  this 
manure  as  invaluable,  if  applied  with  judg- 
ment, in  large  quantities,  and  not  too  often 
repeated :  it  plainly  appearing  that  greater 
benefit  is  derived  from  this  mode  of  using  it, 
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thai.xi  when  laid  on  frequently  in  small  qu?in- 
titi^s.  But  let  it  ever  be  held  in  remembrance, 
tba.^  '*  Lime  acts  as  a  stimulus,  not  as  an  en^ 
nclier  of  the  soil.  Use  lime  therefore  to  your 
^*caci,  as  you  would  spurs  to  your  horse;  when 
^^  is  in  condition  and  can  go,  make  him ; 
l?J-*>t  do  not  urge  him  beyond  his  strength," 

83.  On  the  Application  of  Turnips^. 

1  HA V  E  usually  given  my  turnips  to  dif- 
fe'^^cnt  stocky  viz.  sheep  and  bullocks,  as  suited 
n^«  best  at  the  time ;  but  1  think  the  best" 
^Implication  of  them  is  to  fat  sheep,  who  are  to 
^^.t  off  the  fresh-stocked  part,  and  their  leav- 
*^gs  may  be  eaten  by  lean  sheep  that  follow 
^cm,  or  yearling  cattle>  if  the  land  be  dry 
^^ough  to  l?ear  them :  when  the  land  is  damp 
^tid  poachy,  the  turnips  should  be  carted  off 
*Or  ciattle  to  a  dry  piece  of  land,  or  a  yard  ad- 
Joining.  The  beasts  should  have  hay  or  straw, 
^5  much  as  they  will  eat  with  them.  Some 
years  since,  I  made  an  experiment  to  ascer- 
^^n  what  would  be  the  difference  of  giving 
battle  hay  or  straw  to  eat  with  them.  I  took 
"twelve  beasts,  in  the  same  state  of  fatnefi, 
^nd  which  had  been  kept  the  preceding  sum-^ 
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iner  together,  and  tied  them  up  in  different 
yards.  Six  had  hay  with  the  turnips,  and 
six  had  straw.  The  cattle  fed  with  hay  were 
finished  and  sold  in  May,  the  others  in  June* 
I  have  not  repeated  the  experiment,  as  I  was 
satisfied  from  this,  that  it  would  not  pajr 
to  feed  turnip  stock  on  hay,  if  they  are  to  go 
to  grafs  aften  I  find  turnips  of  great  use  in 
rearing  calves.  I  always  give  them  as  much 
hay  as  they  will  e^t  with  them,  and  never 
permit  them  to  drink,  or  give  them  any  milk 
after  I  get  them  to  eat  turnips,  which  thcjr 
generally  take  to  at  about  ten  weeks  old. 

I  bring  them  to  eat  turnips,  by  keeping 
them  twenty-four  or  thirty  hours  without  any 
milk  or  water,  and  then  cut  the  turnips  into 
thin  slices,  and  put  some  of  them  into  their 
mouths ;  this  soon  brings  them  to  pick  them 
up  from  their  mangers. 

84.  On  Raising  Oaks  *. 

It  is  a  general  received  opinion,  that  when 
an  oak  loses  its  tap-root  in  transplanting,  it 
never  produces  another;    but  this  I  have 
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proved  to  be  a  mistake,  by  an  experiment 
which  I  made  on  a  bed  of  oak  plants,  in  the 
yp^f  1789  ;  I  transplanted  them  into  a  fresh 
bed   in  the  forementioned  year,  cutting  the 

tap-roots  near  to  some  of  the  small  side-roots, 
or  fibres,  shooting  from  them.    In  the  second 

year  after,  I  headed  one  half  of  the  plants 
down,  and  left  the  other  half  to  nature.    In 
the    first  season,  those   headed  down  made 
fthoots  si^  feet  long  and  upwards,  and  com- 
pletely covered  the  top  of  the  old  stems,  leav- 
ing only  a  faint  cicatrix, and  had  produced  new 
tap-roots  upwards  of  two  feet  and  a  half  long. 
By  this  mode  of  treatment,  they  grow  more  in 
0|ie  year  than  in  six  when  raised  in  the  com»- 
Won  way.    The  other  half  of  the  plants,  that 
^ere  not  headed  down,  are  not  one-fourth  of 
the  size  of  the  others.    One  of  the  former  is 
now  eighteen  feet  high,  and,  at  six  inches 
from  the  ground,  measures  fifteen  inches  in 
circumference;  at  three  feet  from  the  ground, 
^^T\  inches ;  and  at  six  feet,  nine  inches  and  a 
^alf ;  while  one  of  the  largest  of  the  latter 
Pleasures  only  five  feet  and  a  half  high,  an4 
^liree   inches   and  three  quarters  in  circuni'" 
^^rence,  at  six  inches  from  the  ground.    This 
*^  a  convincing  proof,  that  transplanting  and 
*^^ading  down  oaks  is  the  most  succefsful  and 
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advantageous  way  of  treating  tbem ;  and  1 
it  they  are  sooner  out  of  danger  from  catti 
as  well  as  from  vermin,  which  are  frequeni 
very  injurious  to  young  trees. 

85.  Ontht  AgeofaHoTH^. 

This  is  easily  known  by  his  mouth,  till  i 
comes  eighty  after  which  the  usual  mat 
wear  out.  A  horse,  like  many  other  bro 
animals,  has  his  teeth  divided  into  fhr 
ranks,  viz.  his  foreteeth,  which  are  flat  ai 
smooth,  his  tushes,  and  his  back-teetb.< 
His  back-teeth,  or  jaw-teeth,  are  called  1 
grinders,  being  those  by  which  a  horse  chei 
and  grinds  his  provender,  and  are  twenty-fb 
in  number,  twelve  above,  and  twelve  bel« 
they  are  strong  double  teeth  with  sha 
edges;  but  when  a  horse  grows  old,  th 
wear  much  smoother. 

The  first  that  grow  are  his  foal  teeth,  whi 
begin  to  appear  a  few  months  after  he 
foaled :  they  are  twelve  in  number,  six  abo^ 
and  six  below ;  and  are  easily  distinguish 
from  the  teeth  that  come  afterwards,  by  th< 
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smallneis  and  whitenefs,  not  unlike  the  fore 
teeth  of  a  man. 


AITien  the  colt  is  about  two  years  and  a 
Half  old,  he  casts  the  four  middlemost  of  his 
^<>al  teeth,  viz.  two  above  and  two  below ; 
Hut  some  do  not  cast  any  of  their  foal  teeth 
*iU  they  are  near  three  years  old.  The  new 
teeth  are  easily  distinguished  from  the  foal 
teeth,  being  much  stronger,  and  always  twice 
tneir  size,  and  are  called  the  incisors  or  ga- 
therers, being  those  by  which  a  horse  nips 
^ff  the  grafs,  when  he  is  feeding  abroad  in 
the  fields,  or,  in  the  house,  gathers  his  hay 
"'om  the  rack.  When  a  horse  has  got  these 
*^ur  teeth  complete,  he  is  reckoned  three  years 
old. 

When  he  is  about  three  and  a  half,  or  in 
*ne  spring  before  he  is  four  years  old,  he  casts 
^Ut  four  mofe  of  his  foal  teeth,  viz.  two  above, 
^*^ci  two  below,  one  on  each  side  the  nippers, 
^'^  middle  teeth  :  so  that  when  you  look  into 
^  horse's  mouth,  and  sec  the  two  middle  teeth 
*ull  grown,  and  none  of  the  foal  teeth,  except 
^he  common  teeth,  remaining,  you  may  con- 
clude he  is  four  that  year,  about  April  or  May. 
f^olufnc  ri.  T 
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Some  indeed  are  later  coks,  but  that  n 
little  alteration  in  the  mouth. 

The  tushes  appear  near  the  same  time 
the  four  last-mentioned  teeth^sometimes  « 
than  these,  and  sometimes  not  till  after  n 
is  fall  four  years  old  :  they  are  curved  IQe 
tushes  of  other  beasts,  only  in  a  youni|^ 
they  have  a  sharp  edge  all  round  tiie 
and  on  both  sides,  the  inside  being  t 
what  grooved  and  flattish,  inclined  to  a  hi 
nefs. 

When  a  horse's  tushes  do  notappe 
some  time  after  the  foal  teeth  are  cast,  as 
new  ones  come  in  their  room,  it  is  gen 
owing  to  the  foal  teeth  having  been  j 
out  before  their  time,  by  the  breedecs  or 
dealers  in  horses,  to  make  a  colt  of  three 
old  appear  like  one  of  four,  that  he  may  I 
more  saleable  ;  for  when  any  of  the  foal 
have  been  pulled  out,  the  others  soon 
in  their  places ;  but  the  tushes  having 
that  go  before  them,  can  never  make 
appearance  till  their  proper  time,  viz.  w 
horse  is  about  four,  or  coming  four ;  and  i 
fore  one  of  the  surest  marks  to  know  a 
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old  horse,  is  by  his  tushes,  which  are 
^n  very  small,  and  sl;iarp  on  the  top  and 
es. 


HThen  a  horse  comes  five,  or  rather  in  the 
ftpving  before  he  is  five,  the  corner  teeth  be* 
to  appear,  and   at  first  but  just  equal 
'ith  the  gums,  being  filled  with  flesh  in  the 
iDiddle.      The  tushes  are  also  by  this  time 
S^own  to  a  more  distinct  size,  though  not 
very  large :  they  likewise  continue  rough  and 
•harp  on  the  top  and  edges.     But  the  corner 
teeth  are  now  most  to  be  remarked ;  they 
differ  from  the  middle  teeth  in  being  more 
fleshy  on  the  inside,  and  the  gums  generally 
look  rawish   upon  their  first  shooting  out, 
whereas  the  others  do  not  appear  discoloured. 
The  middle  teeth  arrive  at  their  full  growth 
*o  lefe  than  three  weeks,  but  the  comer  teeth 
P^w  leisurely,  and  are  seldom  much  above 
^  gums  till  a  horse  is  full  five :  they  differ 
*'to  from  the  other  fore  teeth  in  this,  that  they 
•^tti^what  resemble  a  shell  j  and  thence  are 
^'^d  the  shell  teeth,  because  they  environ 
^^    flesh  in  the  middle  half  way  round ;  and 
J^  *liey  grow,  the  flesh  within  disappears,  leav- 
1%   a  distinct  hollownefs  and  opennefs  on  the 
*M44dc,     When  a  horse  is  full  five,  these  teeth 
2  T2 
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are  geiicrally  about  the  thicknefs  of  a  crown- 
piece  above  the  gums.  From  five,  to  five  and 
a  half,  they  will  grow  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  high,  or  more  j  and  when  a  horse  is  full 
six,  they  will  be  near  half  an  inch,  and  in 
some  large  horses  a  full  half-inch,  above  the 
gums. 

The  corner  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  fall  out 
before  those  in  the  under,  so  that  the  upper 
corner  teeth  are  seen  before  those  below ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  tushes  in  the  under  gunis 
come  on  before  those  in  the  upper. 

When  a  horse  is  full  six  years  old,  the  hoi- 
lownefs  on  the  inside  begins  visibly  to  fill  up; 
and  that  which  was  at  first  fleshy,  grow^ 
into  a  brownish  spot,  not  unlike  the  eye  of  a 
dried  garden  bean,  and  continues  so  till  he  i 
seven  ;  with  this  difference  only,  that  the  toothr: 
is  more  filled  up,  and  the  mark,  or  spot,  be  ^■ 
comes  faint,  and  of  a  lighter  colour.  A-^ 
eight,  the  mark  in  most  horses  is  quite  wor^' 
out,  though  some  retain  the  vestiges  of  it  = 
long  time  s  and  those  who  have  not  had 
good  deal  of  experience,  may  sometimes 
deceived  by  taking  a  horse  of  nine  or  t< 
years  old  for  one  of  eight.     It  is  at  this  tt 
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only,  when  a  horse  is  past  mark,  that  one 
can  easily  err  in  knowing  the  age  of  a  horse  ; 
for  what  practices  are  used  to  make  a  very 
young  horse  or  colt  appear  older  than  he  is, 
by  pulling  out  the  foal  teeth  before  their  time, 
may  be  discovered  by  feeling  along  the  edges 
Inhere  the  tushes  grow,  for  they  may  be  felt 
in  the  gums  before  the  comer  teeth  are  put 
forth ;  whereas,  if  the  corner  teeth  come  in 
some  months  before  the  tushes  rise  in  the 
sums,  we  may  reasonably  suspect  that  the  foal 
teeth  have  been  pulled  out  at  three  years  old. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  needlefs  to  mention  the 
*ricks  that  are  used  to  make  a  false  mark  in  a 
horse's  mouth,  by  hollowing  the  tooth  with  a 
glover,  and  burning  a  mark  with  a  small  hot 
''On  ;  because  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
*^  true  marks,  will  easily  discover  the  cheat 
"X  the  size  and  colour  of  the  teeth,by  the  round- 
'^cls  and  bluntnefs  of  the  tushes,  by  the  colour 
of  the  false  mark,  which  is  generally  blacker, 
^nd  more  imprefsed  than  the  true  mark,  and 
oy  many  other  visible  tokens,  which  denote 
^he  advanced  age  of  a  horse. 

-After  the  horse  has  pafsed  his  eighth  year, 
^d  sometimes  at  seven,  nothing  certain  can 
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be  known  by  the  mouth.  It  must^  howerer^ 
be  remembered,  that  some  horses  have  bi^ 
indifferent  mouths  when  they  are  young,  and 
soon  lose  their  mark ;  others  have  their  moiidit 
good  for  a  long  time,  their  teeth  being  whiti^ 
even,  an4  regular,  till  they  are  sixteen  yean 
old  and  upwards,  together  with  many  other 
marks  of  freshnefs  and  vigour;  but  wheti 
a  horse  comes  to  be  very  old,  it  may  bd 
discovered  by  several  indications,  the  coo* 
stant  attendants  of  age,  viz.  his  gums  wtcf 
away  insensibly,  leaving  his  teeth  long  and 
naked  at  their  roots :  the  teeth  also  grow  yet 
low,  and  sometimes  brownish.  The  barj  of 
the  mouth,  which,  in  a  young  horse,  are  ii4 
ways  fleshy,  and  form  so  many  distinct  ridg^ 
are,  in  j^n  old  horse,  lean,  dry,  and  smootb| 
with  little  or  no  rising.  The  eye-pits  in  ^ 
young  horse  (except  those  come  of  old  stallions) 
are  generally  filled  up  with  flesh,  look  plump 
and  smooth ;  whereas  in  an  old  horse,  they 
are  sunk  and  hollow,  and  make  them  lodk 
ghastly,  and  with  a  melancholy  aspect.  There 
^re  also  other  marks  which  discover  a  horse 
to  be  very  old,  viz.  grey  horses  turn  whitc^ 
and  many  of  them  all  over  flea-bitten,  except 
their  joints.  This,  however,  happens  some* 
times  later,  and  sometimes  sooner,  according 
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to  the  variety  of  colour  and  constitution. 
Black  horses  are  apt  to  grow  grey  over  their 
eye-brows,  and  very  often  over  a  good  part  of 
their  face,  especially  those  who  have  a  star  or 
blaze  fringed  round  with  grey  when  they  are 
young.  All  horses  when  very  old,  sink  more 
or  lefs in  theif  backs;  and  some  horses,  that  are 
naturally  long  backed,  grow  so  hollow  with 
age,  that  it  is  scarce  pofsible  to  fit  them  with 
a  saddle.  Of  this  kind  are  several  Spanish 
and  Barbary  horses,  and  many  of  the  Danish 
and  Flanders  breed.  The  joints  also  grow 
stiff  with  old  age,  and  their  knees  and  hocks 
bend  so,  that  they  are  apt  to  trip  and  stumble 
upon  the  least  descent,  though  the  way  be 
smooth,  and  no  ways  rugged.  After  which 
tbey  can  be  of  little  use  to  the  owner. 

86,  On  the  Training  and  Pmning  of  Vines  •• 

The  following  is  the  method  that  I  pur- 
sued with  some  vines  which  were  planted 
against  the  piers  of  a  south  wall,  and  among 
old  peaches,  nectarines,  plumbs,  &c. 

"When  I  took  them  in  hand,  the  fruit  was  so 
wnall  and  hard  as  to  render  it  unfit  to  be  sent 


*  By  Mr.  Fomth. 
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to  the  table.  The  vines  were  trained  upright, 
which  caused  them  to  grow  so  luxuriantly, 
that  the  sap  flowed  into  the  branches  instead 
of  the  fruit. 

In  the  year  1789,  I  let  two  strong  branches 
grow  to  their  full  length  withimt  topping 
them  in  the  summer.  In  1790,  I  trained 
them  in  a  serpentine  form,  leaving  about 
thirty  eyes  on  each  shoot,  which  produced 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  bunches  of 
grapes,  weighing  from  pne  pound  to  a  pouqd 
and  a  quarter  each.  Every  one  that  saw 
them  said,  that  the  large  ones  were  as  fine  as 
forced  grapes;  while  the  small  ones  produced 
from  branches  of  the  same  vine,  trained  and 
pruned  in  the  old  way,  were  bad  natural 
grapes,  and  not  above  twice  the  size  of  large 
currants, 

More  fully  to  prove  the  succcfs  attending 
this  experiment,  I  next  year  trained  five  plants 
in  the  same  way,  allowing  the  shoots  in- 
tended for  bearing  wood  to  run  to  their  full 
Ipngth  in  summer,  training  them  wherever 
there  was  a  vacancv  between  the  old  trees ; 
where  there  was  none,  1  ran  them  along  the 
top  of  the  wall  without  topping  them.     la 
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ntcr,  I  trained  them  in  a  serpentine  manner 
so  as  to  fill  the  wall  as  regularly  as  pofsible : 
tHcy  were  as  productive  as  those  in  the 
former  year. 

After  a  three  years  trial,  I  thought  I  was 
vvarranted  to  follow  the  same  practice  with 
the  whole;  and  in  the  year  1798  I  sent,  for 
the  use  of  his  Majesty  and  the  Royal  Family, 
378  baskets  of  grapes,  each  basket  weighing 
about  three  pounds,  without  planting  a  single 
^ine  more  than  were  the  preceding  year,  in 
which  I  was  only  able  to  send  fifty-six  baskets 
of  the  same  weight,  and  those  so  bad  and  ill- 
opened  that  I  was  ashamed  of  them,  as  they 
'Were  not  fit  to  be  sent  to  the  table. 

In  this  year  there  was  more  than  a  quarter 
^f    the  crop  destroyed  by  birds  and  insects, 
rotted  by  the  wet. 


Although  the  above  treatment  is  within 
*H^  bounds  of  tmth,  it  may  appear  to  some 
5ons  like  an  exaggeration ;  but  it  is  in  the 

wer  of  every  one  who  will  follow  the  direc- 
tions here  given,  to  prove  the  advantage  that 
'^V'lll  accrue  from  this  method  of  training. 


Tkc  above  rrpfnniBfc^  wr  aS 

&e  ■atsal  waDs»  and  I  hflpc  wiQ  be  nflkicat 
to  coBVHioe  €v:rj  n^ifcjiidKcd  pctioQ  of  tli^ 
great  advaxitzge  tibat  the  serpentxne  mrtfaod 
of  training  Tines  poGc&es  above  the  commoii 


It  maj  be  proper  to  obicrrey  tbat  the  shoots 
should  be  bioaght  as  near  as  pofeible  bom 
the  bottom  of  the  Tine  ^  that  the  wall  maj  W 
well  coveieiL  When  Ae  walk  are  hig^  wo4t 
the  shoots  from  die  serpentine  branches  straog, 
we  tometinies  kt  them  remain;  but  if  the 
walb  are  low,  and  die  serpentine  brandie* 
produce  weak  shoots,  we  cut  them  out  in  the 
autumnal  pruning,  and  train  up  the  strongest 
of  the  young  wood  in  their  room. 

87.  On  Lime  ^. 

Lime  never  increases  the  richneis  of  anj 
soi] ;  but  it  has  deteriorated  much  land  bj  pro* 
moting  an  over  exhaustion.  Yet  many  land- 
lords who,  from  supposing  that  it  enriches 
the  soil,  make  their  tenants  covenant  to  lime 
the  land  every  time  they  fallow  it  y  which  i$ 
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gevMnilly  every  third  year ;  not  considering 
that  it  is  a  drefsing  mostly  in  favour  of  the 
tenant,  and  frequently  against  the  interest  of 
the  landlord, 

landlords  would  therefore  do  well  to  re- 
strain the  general  use  of  lime ;  and  to  give 
their  tenants  leave  to  apply  it  only  where  its 
Wneficial  effects  are  proved  by  experiment ; 
and  then  for  the  production  of  two  or  three 
green  crops  to  be  fed  on  the  land  previously 
to  taking  one  of  com.  It  seems  to  prepare 
the  soil  for  yielding  its  treasures,  and  there* 
fore  if  it  should  be  applied  for  a  succe(sion  of 
porn  crops,  the  ruin  of  the  land  is  inevitable. 

8ft.  On  Pojing  and  Burrmg  ^. 

The  impropriety  of  breaking  up  tough, 
''^ly,  benty,  and  heathy  land,  without  paring 
**Hi  burning,  is  manifested  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Beach-hill,  where  land,  after  twenty 
J^^ars  inclosure  and  cultivation,  is  in  a  worse 
^*^te  now  than  it  was  originally.  It  would  be 
^^11  for  the  owners  of  such  allotments,  if  they 
^^Uld  now  pare  and  burn  themj  but  they 
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have  been  ploughed ,  and  not  producing  much 
more  than  what  the  vermin  destroyed^  laid 
down  in  such  a  rough  state  to  grafs,  as  to  be 
incapable  of  being  pared  and  burnt.  The 
original  wiry,  bent,  and  dwarf  shrubs,  arc 
now  growing  in  full  vigour.  On  whatever 
soil  paring  and  burning  has  been  practiced,  it 
has  never  failed  of  advancing  the  land  to  the 
first  degree  of  fertility ;  and  he  must  be  a  very 
bad  fanner  who  cannot  continue,  for  aiqr 
length  of  time,  land  so  enriched,  in  a  high 
state  of  productiveneis.  The  particular  argu- 
ments brought  against  this  practice,  totally 
fail  in  proving  that  paring  and  burning  is  m 
the  smallest  degree  of  an  impoverishing 
nature;  but  they  demonstrate  the  ruinous 
practice  of  a  succefsion  of  corn  cro|>s,  and  the 
necefsity  of  strong  covenants,  and  watchful 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  landlord,  to  their 
due  execution,  in  order  to  secure  the  land 
against  being  exhausted. 

Farmers  who  arc  induced  from  theoretical 
arguments  to  prefer  the  plough  to  paring  and 
burning,  will  find  their  land  to  become  too 
light  and  spongy  for  any  crop';  even  rolling 
cannot  keep  it  down ;  for  its  elasticity  raises 
the  soil  soon  after  the  roller  has  pafsed  over 
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ity  and  it  is  of  so  Imperishable  a  nature,  that 
it  is  likely  to  plague  the  farmer  for  manj 
years.  The  one  method  immediately  opens 
a  source  of  great  profit;  whereas  the  other 
leads  to  nothing  but  expense  and  disappoint- 
ment, 

39.  On  Hogs^. 

Xhe  largest  breed  in  Britain  is  supposed  to 
kept  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rudgewick, 
^Hi  the  borders  of  Surrey  and  Sufsex,  which, 
two  years  old,  feed  to  ah  astonishing 
ight,  even  to  double,  or  treble  the  weight 
nost  hogs  at  tha,t  age.  This  breed  deserves 
le  extensively  known,  and  the  number  of 
^^■^^m  increased  in  most  parts  of  this  island,  as 
*tx^y  are  likely  to  pay  much  more  for  their 
*^^d  than  other  breeds  of  a  smaller  kind. 
le  following  are  the  weights  of  some  hogs 
Rudgewick. 

The  largest  was  fatted  by  Mr.  Thomas, 
^'■^eland,  and  killed  by  John  Oulder,  at 
^^isborrow  Green ;  it  weighed  one  hundred 
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and  sixteen  stone,  six  pounds.  Two  more 
were  fatted  by  Mr.  Ireland,  and  killed  at  1b 
house:  one  ninety-three  stone,  and  one  ciglitj 
stone.  Mr.  Edward  Ireland,  one  eigfatf-aK 
stone,  and  one  eighty  stone.  Mr.  Thomas 
Elliott,  one  of  ninety-seven  stone,  and  one 
ninety  stone ;  this  had  eighty-eight  pounds  in 
the  flea.  Mr.  Parkhurst  Elliot,  one  eighty 
•tone ;  and  Mr.  Anthony  Widden^  one  oinet]^ 
nine  stone.  Mr.  Stening,  one  eighty-five 
«tone.  Mr.  Pryde,  of  Cronley,  one,  last  year, 
i>inety-one  stone;  and  several  more  that 
weighed  between  seventy  and  eighty  stone,  of 
which  I  take  no  notice.  The  hogs  wok 
about  two  years  old. 

/  conceive  that  the  London  stone  qf  eight 
pounds  is  here  meant.  A.  H. 

90.  On  feeding  Horses^. 

Cutting  straw,  clover,  or  hay,  and  mix- 
ing them  with  the  horse-corn,  is  a  great 
saving  in  stover;  but  in  the  county  of  Kent, 
where  they  cut  all  the  provender  for  thdr 
horses,  they  have  a  practice  much  to  be  com- 
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mended.     It  is  their  custom,  in  the  month  of 

ApriU  or  sooner,  if  the  season  permits,  to  cat 

^rwerj  day  a  smaU  quantity  of  green  rye,  to  be 

mixed  with  the  corn  and  cha£P.    Every  farmer 

knows  that  in  the  spring,  many  horses  pine 

and  look  sickly  for  want  of  green  food  ;   and 

if  the  weather  be  dry  and  hot  at  the  same 

time,  many  horses  will  not  eat  dry  meat 

i^thout  being  watered.    Half  an  acre  of  rye^ 

aown  the  latter  end  of  September,  will  be 

sufficient  for  ten  or  twelve  horses  till  they  go 

€>%ii  to  grafs.     Lucern  will  come  in  to  cut  as 

€24Rrly  as  rye,  and  is  preferable.     I  am  con* 

v^ioced  that  whoever  tries  this  once,  will  never 

fcave  off  the  practice. 

^  ^  -  On  Sagaaousnefs,  sharpened  by  earhf  necejsitjf, 
lin  opposition  to  the  effects  produced  by  toys  ^md 
jflaythings  given  to  the  children  of  the  rich*. 

It  is  the  poor  alone  who  are  permitted  to 

and  to  enjoy  the  rich  provision  made  by 

ure  for  their  instruction  in  its  full  extent. 

:^cordingly  we  shall  find  that  the  children  of 

asants  of  the  lowest  claft,   nay  even  the 

ildren  of  gipseys,  have  at  three  years  of  age. 
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a  greater  stock  of  ideas,  acquired  from  the 
exatnioation  of  sensible  objects,  and  are  UH 
finitely  more  capable  of  taking  care  of  diem* 
selves,  than  children  of  the  higher  ranks  ak 
six. 

■ 

On  a  woody  and  steep  declivity  of  the 
Cotteswold  hills,  where  they  project  into  the 
vale  of  Gloucester,  stands  a  small  cot  inhabited 
by  a  poor  widow,  or  rather  a  deserted  wife» 
who  was  left  with  two  infants,  for  whose 
provision  she  exerted  herself  in  the  labours  of 
the  field ;  and  being  a  woman  of  remarkable 
strength  and  dexterity,  she  found  employmenf 
with  the  neighbouring  farmers.  Soon  as  her 
youngest  boy  was  weaned,  she  consigned  him 
to  the  care  of  his  brother,  only  three  years  of 
age.  After  having  cut  the  brown  bread 
which  was  to  supply  them  with  food  for  the 
day,  and  given  nccefsary  instructions  to  the 
older  boy,  who  was  to  act  as  cook,  house- 
keeper, and  nurse,  she  left  them  generally 
about  five  in  the  morning,  and  seldom  return- 
od  till  night.  At  the  time  I  first  saw  this  little 
pair  (which  I  did  every  day  for  weeks  togethei 
when  on  a  visit  to  a  family  in  the  neighbour- 
hood,)  the   eldest   was   near   five,    and   the 
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youngest  about  two  years  of  age.  Each  might 
kve  6at  for  the  picture  of  an  infant  Hercules. 
living  almost  constantly  in  the  open  air> 
tbey  had  acquired  a  degree  of  hardinefs  and 
vi£our9  seldom  to  be  met  with  at  that  early 
a.£e ;  and  by  experience  had  become  so  well 
3^uainted  with  the  objects  around  them, 
a.cd  with  the  nature  of  every  danger  to  which 
tliey  were  exposed9  that  though  often  on  the 
edge  of  precipices  which  would  make  a  fine 
J»dj  shudder  with  horror,  and  where  a  fine 
little  master  would  probably  have  broken  his 
Ii«ck9  I  never  heard  of  their  meeting  with  the 
^niallest  accident.  When  the  hours  of  meal 
*nrived,  the  elder,  who  never  for  a  moment 
^oxsook  his  little  charge,  took  him  into  the  cot, 
And  seating  him  in  a  comer,  proceeded  to 
^^e  a  fire  with  sticks,  which  he  managed 
*^itii  great  dexterity. 

The  brown  bread  was  then  crumbled  down, 
*H>ilcd  with  water,  and  sweetened  with  a  very 
'**tle  coarse  sugar.  This  plain,  but  evidently 
'^t>ni  its  effects,  wholesome  mefs,  he  then 
placed  6n  the  floor,  and  sitting  down  betwixt 
^^  tnd  his  brother,  gave  him  alternate  spoon^ 
'Ul^^ith  himself  till  all  was  finished. 
Volume  VI.  V 
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**  Take  care,  Dan,"  said  a  lady  who  oncie 

.happened  to  stdp  into  the  cottage  at  the  be— 

.ginning  of  this  operation,  "  take  care  that  yocK 

"  don't  scald  your  brother*s  mouth."  "  No  feax* 

''  of  that,"  returned  the  boy,  "  for  I  always 

"  takes  un  first  to  self." 

92.  On  Woollen  Rags. 

At  London,  and  other  considerable  cities, 
there  are  people  who  make  it  their  eroplojr- 
ment  to  collect  woollen  rags,  chop  them  ia 
small  pieces,  and  sell  them  either  by  the  saclr, 
or  the  hundred  weight.  They  are  used  on  thfc 
dry  sands  of  Hertfordshire  with  great  effect 
in  dry  seasons,  which  may  be  attributed  fD 
to  their  power  of  attracting  moisture  from  the 
atmosphere.  However,  being  an  animal  sub- 
stance, capable  of  putrefaction,  we  must  sup- 
pose that  they  act  also  by  yielding  the  food  of 
plants. 

D3.  Income  of  the  Kingdom . 

Whenever  it  shall  please  God  to  influence 
this  nation  to  perform  the  patriotic  exertion 
recommended  in  Efsay  XI,  page  155,  of  this 
Volume,  it    will  be   a  great  satisfaction  to 
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know  that  Great  Britain  is  fuUy  adequate  to 
the  virtuous  task.  A,  H, 

Hents  of  Land., 40,000^000 

'Profits  of  Farming...... 35,000^000 

Amount  of  Tithes 4,000,000 

Income  from  Money  in  the  Public  Funds...  17,000,000 
from  Monej  in  Bonds  and  Bills,  including 

capitals  in  Banks 10,000,000 

Vrom  Rents  of  Houses ^  4,000,000 

Trom  Canals,  Mines,  and  Fisheries 5,000,000 

locames  spent  in  Britain,  arising  firom  Pro- 
perty in  other  Countries *.  5,000,000 

from  the  Retail  Trade,  Over  the  Nation...,  12,000,000 
iVrom  the  capital  employed  in  Domestic 

Trade 98,000,000 

-locomes  of  Manufacturers  and  others,  from 

151.  to  601.  a  year , 75,000,000 

•^235,000,000 

^4.  On  Dramng  Turnips  f. 

It  is  a  fact  which  every  one  will  admits 
^^.t  turnips  drawn  and  spread  in  a  grafs  field, 

11  go  much  farther  than  when  consumed  oa 
land  where  they  grew  :  from  my  own  ob- 
?^*vatioji,  there  is  near  one-third  difference. 

*  By  Benj.  Bell,  Esq. 
t  By  Mr.  John  Tuke. 
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Where  turnips  are  much  cultivatedj  it  is  now 
become  the  general  practice  to  sow  gnls- 
seeds  with  the  crop  of  corn  which  follows 
them,  if  the  land  is  of  pretty  good  qoafitf, 
and  has  been  well  manured  for  the  tumipi. 
If  a  good  crop  of  these  has  been  obtained,  die 
consumption  of  them  on  the  land  will  make  it  «> 
rich,  that  the  succeeding  crop  of  com  w9l  tie 
greatly  injured  by  running  too  much  iillP 
straw,  and  by  being  laid ;  and  the  clover^  er 
seeds,  sown  with  it,  to  be  thereby  very  OMidi 
injured  :  but  if  the  turnips  were  drawn,  and 
regularly  consumed  in  a  field  which  was  sown 
with  seeds,  either  in  the  last  year  or  the  year 
before,  that  inconvenience  would  be  removed* 
The  additional  quantity  of  stock  tfaey  would 
keep,  would  compensate  for  the  expense  of 
drawing  and  carriage;  the  land  would  be 
more  benefitted  by  a  larger  number  of  stock 
being  kept,  and  they  would  make  a  greater 
improvement  by  being  regularly  served  eveiy 
day,  having  their  food  clean,  and  lying  cleaner 
themselves,  than  when  put  on  a  pijece  of  tur- 
nips, which  after  the  few  first  days  become 
soiled,  not  only  by  their  feet,  but  also  by  their 
dung  and  urine,  in  which  state,  nothing  but 
hunger  will  induce  them  to  eat  such  uncleanly 
food  J  and  from  their  eageruefs  #3r  that  which 
is  fresh,  arises  the   difficulty  of  preventing 
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slieep  from  breaking  out  of  their  fold  into  the 
fresh  turnips,  where  they  do  great  damage. 

55.  On  Cottagers  renting  Land^  or  enjoi/ing  small 

Freeholds*. 

Having  lived  more  than  thirty  years  in  a 
country  village,  I  have  had  innumerable  occa- 
sions to  remark  a  striking  difference  between 
tihe  cottagers,  who  have  a  garden  adjoining 
tQ  their  habitations,  and  those  who  have  no 
S:arden.    The  former  are  generally  sober,  in- 
dustrious, and  healthy,  whilst  the  latter  are 
too  pften  drunken,  lazy,  vicious,   and  fre- 
quently diseased.     The  reason  for  this  dif- 
ference is  obvious,  because  one  fills  up  all  his 
time  with  useful  labour,  whilst  the  other,  for 
want  of  occupation,  takes  refuge  in  the  ale- 
house, where  he  dissipates  his  scanty  pittance, 
and  destroys  his  health. 

-Another  striking  difference  to  be  noticed, 
is  between  those  who  have  freehold  tene- 
n^ents,  and  their  neighbours,  who  are  obliged 
to  rent.  In  the  former  we  commonly  observe 
t^sit  opennefs  and  honesty,  which  are  seldom 
to  be  seen  in  men  who  are  destitute  of  pro- 
perty.   The  peasant,  whose  ancestors  built  a 


*  By  the  Rev.  J.  Towniend. 
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cottage  on  the  waste,  with  a  sufficient  garden^' 
and  the  right  of  commonage  for  his  cow,  if  hs 
tetain  this  little  patrimony,  brings  up  a  numer- 
ous family  without  being  reduced  to  the  necd^- 
sity  of  asking  afsistance  from  his  parish,  Tl^^ 
irtan  acquires  habits  of  sobriety  and  indusby, 
and  his  property  is  a  pledge  to  the  communitjr 
fbr  his  good  behaviour.  These  good  qualities ' 
are  transmitted  to  his  offspring ;  and  whed 
his  children  go  out  to  service,  they,  like  the^ 
parents,  are  distinguished  for  ingenuous  coff« 
duct ;  they  resemble  the  sons  of  freemett, 
whilst  the  immediate  descendants  of  those^ 
who  have  no  freehold,  too  frequently  have 
all  the  dispositions  of  a  slave. 

Commons,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  if  not 
stinted,  starve  all  cattle  ;  and  though  stinted» 
yet  cannot  be  improved,  like  land  that  is  ill 
severalty.  They  have  this  advantage  to  the 
poor  man,  that  his  property  is  inalienable,  and 
must  descend  from  the  father  to  his  son.  Com* 
mons,  however,  should  never  be  admitted  ia 
a  well  regulated  state,  and  when  divided^ 
the  rights  and  interests  of  the  cottager  should 
be  particularly  attended  ta 

The  cottage  law  of  Queen  £Ii;abeth^  which 
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quired  that  four  acres  of  land  should  be  at-- 
Cached  for  ever  to  each  cottage,  precluded  the 
ecefsjty  of  commons.  This  statute  has  been 
epeajed.  Four  acres  of  land  were  too  much 
the  spade,  and  too  little  for  the  plough, 
nd  therefore  it  was  wise  in  the  legislative 
uthority,  at  a  time  when  pasture  gave  place 
tillage,  to  abrogate  this  law.  Yet,  perhaps, 
it  would  have  been  more  advisable  merely  to 
liave  lefsened  the  quantity  of  land  required 
£bT  each  cottage,  than  to  have  dropped  this 
provision  altogether. 

At  the  present  moment,  when  it  is  in  con-i 
teroplation  to  improve  the  wastes,  and  to  in- 
close all  commons,  would  it  not  be  prudent 
to  allot  a  certain  portion  of  land,  perhaps  one-, 
eighth  of  an  acre,  to  each  cottage,  with  a  pro- 
vision, that  this  little  property  should  be  in- 
alienable, and  rather  go  to  the  most  distant 
xelation,  than  to  one  who  is  pofsefsed  of 
land  ? 

Such  a  provision  has  been  made  by  Spain . 
in  the  new  settlements  of  the  Sierra  Morena, . 
^Qd  is  found  beneficial  to  the  public. 

Even  in  parishes,  which  have  already  laid 
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all  their  common  lands  in  severalty^  witiMfdl 
making  the  provision  here  recommended  Cm? 
the  poor,  might  it  not  be  advisable  to  giMf 
every  cottager  employed  in  agriculture^r  llw 
$ame  quantity  of  land,  <m  the  same  couditioll# 
as  above  ? 

A  parish  containing  three  thousand  acieft  of 
arable  and  pasture,  in  proportion  to  each 
other,  may  be  cultivated  by  one  hundMf 
families,  who, according  to  this  proposal,  woukF 
require  only  twelve  acres  and  a  half  of  laikl 
to  make  them  happy.  This,  at  40s.  per  acre^ 
would  cost  the  parish  only  25 L  per  ailnttm» 
whilst  in  cabbages,  carrots,  and  pofatb^s^  it 
would  produce  the  value  of  more  than  SOOft. 
a  year,  which  produce  would  undoubted^ 
relieve  the  poor  rates  to  the  same  amount. 

The  West  India  planters  have  adopted  a 
plan  somewhat  similar  to  this,  and  derive  froQ 
it  the  most  substantial  advantages;  for  hj 
this  they  encourage  industry,  and  in  the  most 
agreeable  manner  induce  their  slaved,  by 
strenuous  exertions,  to  derive  prttfit  (torn 
^very  moment  of  their  time. 
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9S.  On  the  Com  Trade  ♦ 

The  corn  trade^  both  as  a  manufacture, 
an  article  of  commerce,  is,  of  all  otters, 
f  the  greatest  importance  to  the  pvosperit]^ 
f  the  kingdom. 


Abundance  of  grain  at  honte,  add  alt  a 
xafioderate  price,  can  only  be  obtained,  and  se* 
cured,  by  giving  such  liberal  encouragement 
^o  exportation,  as  may  render  the  raisiiig  of 
€:orR  tbe  farvrourite  object  of  industry  rn  the 
If  ingdom.    Thus,  instead  of  purchasing  a  e'dff^ 
siderable  part  of  our  subsistence  from  foreign 
countriesv  we  litoy,  by  extending  the  sAle  of 
com  to  them,  increase  the  demand ;  and  by 
ctiltmting  the  waste  lands,  be  enabled  not 
only  to  supply  ourselves,  but  to  render  our 
country  one  of   the   principal  granaries    of 
Europe.    It  is  clear  that  Gr^af  Britain,  nndet^ 
proper  laws,    is  capable  of  increasing  her 
growth  of  corn  to  any  degree  for  which  de- 
mand can  be  obtained.    This  being  the  case; 
open  the  ports  for  expotfation,-  and  the  de^ 
mmA  wottld  be  ahnotf  unFimited ;  allow  the 
commons  to  be  cultivated  under  a  general 

*  By  John  Middleton,  Esq. 
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inclosure  bill^  and  the  supply  would  be  cer- 
tain. 

What  greater  injuiy  can  be  done  to  this 
kingdom^  than  by  suffering  upwards  of  twenty- 
two  millions  of  acres  of  land  to  lie  uncul- 
tivated. True  policy  says,  that  we  should 
cultivate  and  bring  into  use  every  capable 
inch  of  this  island ;  and  by  exporting  sudi 
parts  of  the  produce  as  would  not  be  wanted 
for  home  consumption,  increase  the  riches 
and  commerce  of  the  nation.  On  the  con- 
trary,!: the  present  narrow  policy*    of   this 

*  A  General  Inclosure  Bill»  with   a  Comfubtry  Act 
for  the  Commuiaiion  of  Tithesy  would  efieclually  remove 
the  grievances  here  so  justly  complained  of.     The  mil* 
lions  that,  but  a  few  years  ago,  were  sent  out  of  this 
country  for  corn,  ought  to  rouse  the  dormant  good  sense 
of  the  British  Legislature.    The  church  may  complain 
of  a  compulsory  act,  but  the  general  good  of  the  natioii^ 
together  with  the  high    importance   of  religion    ami 
morality,  ought  to  outweigh  every  other  considerarioo. 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  thought  as  objecting  to  tithes,  (or 
they  are  the  legal  right  of  the  church,  but  I  object  to 
the  mode  of  collection.    The  &rmer  who  earns  his  liviiif ' 
by  hard  labour,  will  not  be  cordially  induced  to  recenre- 
religious  instruction  from  the  man  who  is  rigorously 
exacting  the  tenth  of  his  labour,  without  so  much  at 

alsisting  in  wiping  off-Uie  iweai-fFem  his-brow« 

A.H. 
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^c^ountry^  makes  it  impofsible  for  husbandmen 

^o  provide  small  farms  for  their  children  to  culti- 

"^/ate,  which  necefsarily  drives  them  into  trade  j 

f^iecks  and  reprefses  matrimony,  and  con- 

quently  keeps  down  the  most  healthy,  vigor- 

us,  and  useful  clafses  of  population.    It  is 

ikewise  the  cause  of  our  manufacturers  being 

'ed,  at  a  very  increased  price,  with  the  pro- 

uetions  of  the  land  of  other  nations,  who 

-WLK  occasionally  our  enemies,  but  who  have 

the  superior  wisdom  to  raise  corn  for  exporta- 

"tion,  and  consequently  to  drain  this  country 

of  its  wealth,  to  pay  them  for  their  labour 

and  profit  in  raising  it. 

S7.  T/ie  Metliod  of  making  Butter  in  Holland*. 

Having  milked  the  cows,  the  milk  is  not 

put  into  the  pans  till  it  is  quite  cold ;  it  is 

then  stirred  two  or  three  times  a  day,  with  a 

Wooden  spoon,   to  prevent  the  cream  from 

Separating  from  the  milk  ;  and  if  it  can  be 

stirred  till  the  spoon  will  almost  stand  in  it> 

they  deem  it  so  much  the  better.    When  it  is 

found  to  be  sufficiently  thick,  it  is  put  into 

the  chum  and  beat  for  an  hour.    When  the 


By  Mr.  R.  Pole  Carcw. 
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Imtt^r  begins  to  form^  a  pint^  or  more,  of  coM 
water,  according  to  the  quantity  of  milkj  u- 
povred  in,  to  separate  the  butter  from  the 
buttet^milk.  When  the  butter  is  taken  out 
of  tbfe  chttm,  it  is  washed  and  kneaded  till 
thd  last  wafer  is  perfectly  clear  and  free  horn 
]iii&.  By  this  method,  a  greater  quantity  of 
butter  k  made  from  an  equal  quantity  of  milks 
and  the  butter  is  more  firm  and  sweet,  and 
wril  keep  fonger  than  that  which  is  made  hj 
the  method  commonly  in  use  in  England; 
and  the  butter-milk  which  remains  is  thoug&t 
preferable. 

^8.  On/asfeniffg  the  roots  of  Wheat*. 

After  A  frosty  winter,  the  crown  roots  of 
wheat,  on  some  lands,  are  thrown  out  of  the 
ground,  the  best  remedy  for  which,  is  to  drive 
a  flock  of  sheep  into  the  field,  after  a  moderate 
shower.  These  with  their  feet  will  fasten 
the  roots  much  better  than  the  roller,  but  it 

will  be  necefsary  to  drive  the  flock  about^ 
without  suffering  the  sheep  to  feed  upon  the 
com.  After  the  flock  is  driven  off,  there  can 
be  no  objection  to  pafsing  a  light  roller  over 
the  land. 


Bj  Mr.  William  Brown. 
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99.  On  Lhie  ♦. 


LIMB  is  not  capable  of  mcreasing  the  iuAtr 
1^/fk  of  any  soil.    It  only  prepares  die  soilior 
jrpelding  its  treasures^  and,  therefove,  goo4  luiy^ 
iModry  requires  that  it  should  never  be  ap* 
pljled  ahne  for  a  succefsbn  of  com  crops ;  ytt 
many  landlords^  who,  from  supposing  that  k 
enriches  the  soil,  make  their  tenants  covenant 
*o  lime  the  land  every  time  they  fallow  it, 
^'^ich  is  generally  every  third  year,  not  con- 
sidering, that  when  used  ^kme,  it  is  a  drefsing 
niostiy  in  favour  of  the  tenant,  and  frequently 
^^ainst  the  interest  of  the  landlord.    Instances 
^^e  not  wanting  to  prove  the  miserable  state 
^h^t  land  is  often  left  in  by   a  greedy  and 

dishonest  tenant,  who,  by  means  of  lime,  and 
^  succefsion  of  corn  crops,  has  extracted  from 
*t  the  last  particle  of  nourishment,  leaving  the 
*^nn  to  be  restored  to  its  former  energy,  at  a 
IS^^at  expense,  by  the  landlord  himself. 

*  ^O.  On  Meadow  Land  in  the  occupation  of  Cawkeepers 

in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  f. 

Meadow  land  in  the  occupation  of  Cow« 


♦  By  A.  Hunter,  M.  D. 
t  By  John  MiddletoDi  Esq. 
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keepers^  is  generally  mown  two  or  three  timet 
in  a  summer.  Their  great  number  of  cows 
enable  them  to  drefs  it  every  year,  and  Acy 
are  studious  to  procure  their  hay  of  a  toft 
gralsy  quality,  not  letting  it  stand  till  the 
seedling  stems  rise,  but  mowing  it  two,  tbreCj 
or  four  weeks  sooner  than  it  would  be  ad? 
visable  to  do  for  the  support  of  horses. 

''  Persons  who  keep  cows  upon  hay  grown 
upon  lands  liable  to  river-floods,  would  do  well 
to  attend  to  the  above  practice/' 

A.  H. 
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ESSAYXIII. 

On  Farm-yard  Management. 

is  not  sufficient  to  attend  to  the  general 
ory  of  agriculture,  for  however  scientifically 
5  s  may  be  studied,  unlefs  the  minutiae  of  the 
.ctice  be  indefatigably  observed,  the  system 
husbandry  must  remain  incomplete.  Of 
lefser  branches  of  this  art,  one  of  the  most 
^^^xisiderable  and  of  the  greatest  importance, 
*  ^  the  good  order  and  economy  of  the  farm- 
^^-^d.  To  raise  the  most  valuable  and  largest 
^'^ismtity  of  manure,  should  be  the  great  ob* 
J^'Cit  of  every  farmer;  upon  this  circumstance, 
*^^  vigour  and  health  of  his  land  will  prin- 
I^ally  depend.  Every  thing,  therefore,  that 
contribute  in  the  smallest  degree  to  the 
^^  ^e  or  quality  of  the  dung-hill,  is  of  the  ut- 
*^ost  consequence. 

For  this  purpose,  I  should  recommend  farm- 
^"t^ads  to  be  built  with  every  requisite  con- 
'^^nience,  which,  by  attending  to  the  real 
Utility, rather  than  the  appearance  of  the  build- 
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ings,  may  be  done  at  a  moderate  expeiue. 
The  tenant  can  amply  afford  a  proper  rent  for 
such  conveniences^  and  it  is  very  much  to  his 
interests  as  well  es  to  th^t  of  the  landlord,  to 
have  them.  Grazing  farms  which  do  not  pro- 
duce great  quantities  of  straw^  require  to  be 
better  acconimodated  with  sheds  and  houses 
for  cattle  than  large  arable  farms ;  as  up|09 
the  latter,  economy  of  straw  cannot  be  9Q 
closely  attended  to.  The  yard  will  be  found 
more  convenient,  if  divided  into  two  parti; 
as  it  is  always  desirable  to  separate  the  younger 
stock  from  those  that  are  older;  so  circum- 
stanced^ they  are  more  at  rest,  and  con- 
sequently thrive  better.  One  pump  will 
water  both  yards,  which  is  far  preferable  to 
the  old  mode  of  peraiitting  the  cattle  to  go  tp 
an  adjoining  pond  to  water^  by  which  a  gneat 
quantity  of  manure  is  lost,  and  much  grouod 
poached  by  their  feet.  The  yard  should  form 
altogether  a  shallow  basin,  to  preserve  the 
liquid  part  of  the  manure  ;  and  it  will  be 
found  very  advantageous  to  lay  at  the  bottom 
a  considerable  quantity  of  sand,  or  any  ab- 
sorbent upper  soil.  This  should  be  done  every 
spring  and  autumn,  v/hen  the  cattle  are  con- 
fined all  the  year  ;  but  if  they  are  only  taken 
up  in  tlic  winter,  once  will  be  sufficient :  each 
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tinacrdie  yard  is  cleared  of  die  dung,  a  very 
kr^e. portion  of  highly  valuable  manure  for 
gniCi  land,  will  be  obtained  from  the  bottom 
of     the  farm-yard,  which  may  be  again  re^ 
pienished  with  sand  or  earth.    It  is  not  within 
the  limits  of  a  short  Efsay,  like  the  present, 
thKk  all  the  advantages  c^  this  mode  can  be 
pointed  out,  the  value  of  it  can  alone  be  as- 
certained  by  those  who   have  practised   it. 
The  increased  quantity   of  manure  is  very 
great,  all  the  superfluous  moisture  is  absorbed 
bff    it,  and  the  farm-yard  is  kept  in  a  much 
drier,  and  more  comfortable  state   than    it 
odierwise  could  be,  particularly  where  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  value  of  straw.    But  I  ad- 
ittit  that  there  are  situations,  where,  from  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  proper  materials,  this 
V*tem  can  be  only  partially  observed. 

Ajs  soon  as,  from  the  severity  of  the  weather, 
.w  barenefs  of  the  pastures,  it  is  thought  ne- 
Pefeary  to  fodder  the  cattle,  I  should  recom- 
J'^nd  them  to  be  brought  into  the  farm-yard, 
^  preference  to  giving  them  hay  or  turnips 
'^'^iist  out.  The  cattle  will  be  much  better 
**^ltered,  and  a  larger  quantity  of  manure 
^^l\  be  made.  Experience  convinces  me,  that 
™^  .dung  of  animals  laid  upon  the  ground  at 
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any  season  of  the  year^  in  its  un 
state,  does  not  by  any  means  enrich  the  land 
so  much  as  when  it  has  undergone  a  qnidi 
fermentation,  with  a  small  quantity  of  litter. 
Let  as  many  cattle  be  tied  up  in  houses.  (■ 
sheds  as  the  buildings  will  admit  of,  pap 
ticularly  the  fattening  beasts.  Cows  anj 
calves  thrive  better  and  require  lefs  meat  ii 
the  house,  than  when  exposed  to  all  chaiifQ 
of  weather  in  the  farm-yard ;  the  waste  is  aol 
near  so  great,  and  consequently  the  mawm 
is  improved  by  the  straw  being  eaten,  rzOm 
than  trodden  down  into  litter.  I  have  befim 
said,  that  the  great  object  of  the  farmer  shooU 
be  to  keep  the  largest  pofsible  stock  of  everj 
kind  of  cattle,  to  augment  and  improve  hk 
dunghill :  I  would  therefore  have  every  eiM 
taken  to  make  the  straw  go  as  far  as  it  can^ 
and  I  speak  of  straw  more  particularly,  as  J 
do  not  consider  hay,  in  general,  a  profitable 
crop  for  the  farmer.  When  we  observe  dM 
common  method  of  using  straw,  it  is  not  tc 
be  wondered  at,  that  it  should  be  undervalued] 
it  is  too  frequently  and  injudiciously  made 
the  sole  food  of  cattle,  which  (especially  wlMl 
coarse  and  ill-gotten)  they  show  by  their  dail^ 
decrease  of  condition ;  an  obvious  circma- 
itance,  that  it  dpes  not  afford  them  suflkiesi 
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nutriment:    such  cattle,  in  the  spring,  are 

turned  from  the  farm-yard  to  grafs,  in  so  poor 

a    state^  that  two  or  three  months  are  often 

ueccfsary  to  get  them  again  into  the  same 

condition  they  were  in  when  taken  up  in  the 

autumn.     This  proves  a  severe  ctieck  to  the 

young  cattle,  which  it  very  materially  injures, 

and  is  a  great  drawback  on  the  farmer's  profit. 

But  let  straw  be  made  subservient  to  turnips, 

carrots,  cabbages,  kale,  potatoes,  8rc.    Let  a 

certain  portion  of  these  crops,  according  to 

•he  nature  of  the  farm,  be  given  to  the  cattle, 

And  a  very  large  quantity  of  winter  stock  will 

be  kept  in  a  progrefsive  state  of  improvement: 

^hich,  upon  all  soils,  will  prove  exceedingly 

ptofitable.    I  believe  it  will  ever  be  found  for 

the  interest  of  the  farmer,  to  keep  all  his  stock 

in  high  condition,  more  particularly  young 

Uimals,  as  they  will  come  sooner  to  profit, 

^d  are  at  all  times  saleable ;  it  is  well  known 

that  animals  when  fat,  consume  much  leis 

ShkI  than  when  in  a  lean  state. 

I  have  paid  great  attention  to  the  nutritious 
qualities  of  the  turnip,  not  only  in  the  feeding 
^  cattle,  but  of  horses  and  store  pigs ;  all  of 
^hich  I  find  to  thrive  exceedingly  well  upon 
tbein  ia  their  raw  state.  It  has  been  my 
5  X2 
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practice  to  give  my  draught  horses  abobt  a 
peck  and  a  half  of  turnips  each,  every  nighty 
with  a  fodder  of  straw  ;  and  I  am  of  opinknip 
that  they  thrive  as  well,  and  keep  in  better 
health  by  this  mode,  than  they  would  do  upon 
the  best  hay.  The  turnips  are  given  to  them 
whole,  but  without  the  tops  and  fangs.  On 
land  where  they  draw  clean,  and  in  dry 
weather,  they  will  not  require  washing ;  but 
if  dirty,  they  must  be  washed ;  this,  howdrttr, 
is  seldom  the  case  with  me.  In  the  day  time, 
whether  worked  or  not,  they  have  hay  and  a 
small  quantity  of  com,  with  sometimes  Ml 
addition  of  a  few  carrots  in  the  stable;  but  Ml 
days  of  rest,  they  are  turned  into  the  fann-3rttrd 
for  two  or  three  hours,  where  they  enjoy  dM 
turnips  with  the  cattle.  By  these  means,  my 
draught  horses  are  kept  in  good  condition,  at 
a  comparative  small  expense,  and  a  great 
consumption  of  corn  Is  avoided  ;  their  bodies 
are  temperate,  and  their  legs  are  constantly 
clean.  My  cattle  have  turnips  in  proportion 
to  their  respective  conditions  and  ages;  but  all 
have  some,  and  are  thereby  kept  in  a  state  of 
improvement ;  my  general  plan  is,  to  let  them 
all  out  into  the  farm-yard,  about  four  ftours 
during  the  finest  part  of  the  day,  at  whtdl 
lime,  they  all  eat  turnips,  having  straw  only 
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in  the  house,  excepting  the  cows,  calves,  and 
those  cattle  which  are  fattening.  Even  my 
pigs,  which  are  of  the  Scotch  and  Leicester 
breeds,  eat  turnips  in  considerable  quantities  ^ 
I  find  them  answer  very  well  for  store  pigs, 
with  the  addition  of  the  little  other  meat  they 
pick  up  in  the  yard. 

The  value  of  turnips,  as  food  for  sheep,  has 
long  been  fully  allowed.  For  cattle  too  they 
are  gaining  ground  considerably,  but  I  think 
are  generally  given  only  to  such  as  are  fatten- 
ing, and  to  cows  and  calves.  Store  cattle  are 
much  neglected  in  the  winter  season  ;  I  have 
met  with  very  few  farmers  who  have  made 
turnips  a  common  food  for  their  draught  and 
young  horses  ;  or  who  have  considered  them 
valuable  as  food  for  pigs  ;  but  from  my  own 
experience,  I  venture  strongly  to  recommend 
them  for  these  purposes;  at  first,  perhaps, 
they  will  object  to  them.  In  a  few  days  they 
will  eat  them  a  little,  and  when  some  begin 
to  feed  upon  them,  all  the  rest  will  quickly 
follow  the  example. 

The  Ruta  Baga  I  have  heard  recommended 
as  far  superior  for  these  latter  purposes ;  and 
am  inclined  to  think,  from  the  closenels  of  its 

'2  X  3 
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texture^  and  its  sweetnefs,  that  it  is  more  no* 
tritious ;  but  1  have  not  been  succefsftil  in 
raising  a  good  produce ;  it  appears  to  me  to 
be  a  very  precarious  crop.  I  propose^  how^ 
ever,  to  give  it  a  farther  trial ;  and  should  be 
sorry  to  say  any  thing  that  might  tend  to  dis- 
courage the  cultivation  of  a  plant  pofse(sed  of 
so  many  valuable  properties.  Carrots^  cab- 
bages, and  kale,  I  consider  as  highly  neces* 
sary  crops  upon  all  farms;  the  two  latter  par^ 
ticularly  so  upon  strong  soils ;  they  are  ao  ex* 
cellent  resource  in  long  frosts  and  deep  snows, 
when  turnips  are  with  difficulty  procured.  It 
is  desirable  to  grow  them  as  near  the  home* 
stead  as  pofsible.  I  find  the  method  of  pre- 
serving turnips  from  the  frost,  as  mentioned  bf 
Mr.  Marshall  in  his  *^  Minutes  of  Agricul* 
ture,"  page  109,  of  great  use,  as  a  constant 
supply  is  thereby  provided,  not  withstand- 
ing  the  weather.  Before  the  frost  sets  in,  I 
employ  boys  to  afsist  my  own  labourers  in 
cutting  off  the  tops  and  fangs ;  the  tops  are 
carted  home  for  the  immediate  use  of  the 
cattle,  or  spread  upon  grafs  land  for  the 
sheep.  The  bulbs  are  thus  preserved;  a 
layer  of  straw  is  spread  in  a  round  form  upon 
a  dry  part  of  the  land,  and  the  turnips  are 
carted  to  it ;  four  or  five  loads  are  heaped  and 
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CHnrered  with  straw  i  a  little  earth  is  put  at 
tht  top>  in  the  manner  of  potatoes ;  only  as 
"they  seldom  lay  long,  quite  so  much  care  is 
not  necefsary.     Thus  they  remain  until  a 
Drost  causes  a  demand  for  them  in  the  farm- 
ysid,  at  which  time  they  are  particularly  ser- 
viceable, if  they  are  led  home  without  in- 
jury to  the  land  or  roads.    They  might  also 
be  protected  thus  for  sheep,  which  would 
greatly  lefsen  the  consumption  of  hsy  in  se- 
vere weather. 

Com,  in  the  straw,  I  have  cut  in  small 
quantities,  and  think  it  is  very  useful  to  give 
to  horses  in  the  day  time  when  it  is  required 
to  have  them  fed  quickly,  that  they  may  get 
to  woik  again ;  but  I  am  of  opinion  where 
chaff  19  plentiful,  much  of  this  will  not  be 
xtquired. 


*■ i««(r 


x« 


It  is  of  the  claGi  aod  order  Diofcia  Monad^phia, 
a,  A  fa»\e  flower,  a.  Ditto,  magntficJ.  b.  tbc 
yx,  magnined.  d.  the  Statuiiia,  ni3gDi6od. 
:T  Two  Stamina,  magiiified,  one  viewed  in  froM, 
B  ottici'  oil  tlie  undn*  side.  y.  The  feniitle  flo' 
V.  Ditto  magiiiiicd.  c.  Tlie  Culy^,  magnifioil. 
1.  The  Embryo,  witli  ita  Poiniul.  *.  Tlie  fruit,  or 
berry.   I.  A  vertiuil  Section  of  Ditto,    m,  Tticlieett. 

The  Xew^trcc  grows  naturally  in  England, 
and  also  iu  most  of  the  northern  countries  of 
Europe.  If  suifered  to  grow,  it  will  rise  to  a 
good  height,  with  a  very  large  stem.  It  na- 
turally sends   out   branches  on   every  side. 


'■  N 
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which  spread  out^  and  are  almost  horizontal ; 
these  are  closely  garnished  with  narrow^  sti£^ 
blunt-pointed  leaves^  of  a  very  dark  green. 
The  flowers  come  out  from  the  sides  of  the 
branches  in  clusters ;  the  male  flowers  having 
nany  stamina^  are  more  conspicuous  than  the 
female ;  these,  for  the  most  part,  are  upon  dif- 
ferent trees,  but  sometimes  are  upon  the  same 
tree ;  they  appear  the  latter  end  of  May,  and 
the  berries  ripen  in  autumn. 

This  tree  has  been  generally  cultivated  foe 
the  pleasure-garden,  to  be  clipped  into  the 
shape  of  beasts,  birds,  &c.  or  for  hedges/ 
Whoever  is  pleased  with  such  figures,  can 
raise  no  tree  more  proper  for  the  purpose,  as 
the  branches  and  the  leaves  may  be  clipped 
and  fashioned  into  almost  any  form  or  shape. 
But  as  this  method  is  justly  exploded,  and  as 
every  one  who  has  the  least  pretension  to 
taste,  must  always  prefer  a  tree  in  its  natural 
growth  to  those  monstrous  figures,  the  Yew  is 
now  chiefly  planted  for  wildernefs  quarters, 
and  for  hedges,  for  which  service  it  is  excel- 
lently well  adapted,  .as  no  tree  bears  clipping 
so  well. 

These  trees  may  be  easily  propagated  by 
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sowing  their  benies  in  autumn^  as  soon  as  they 
arc  ripe,  or  in  the  spring,  upon  a  shady  bed  of 
fircsh  undunged  soil,  covering  them  over  about 
half  an  inch  thick  with  the  same  earth. 

The  bed  must  be  carefully  cleared  from 
weeds,  and  if  the  season  prove  dry,  it  will  be 
proper  to  refresh  it  with  water  now  and  tben^ 
which  will  promote  the  growth  of  the  seedSt 
some  of  which  will  come  up  in  spring,  but 
the  greatest  part  will  remain  in  the  ground 
until  autumn  or  the  spring  following. 

The  plants,  when  they  come  up,  should  be 
constantly    cleared  from    weeds,    which,   if 
permitted  to  grow  amongst  them,  will  cause 
their  bottoms  to  be  naked,  and  frequently  de- ' 
stroy  the  plants  when  they  continue  long  un- 
dbturbed. 

In  this  bed  the  plants  may  remain  two 
years;  after  which,  in  autumn,  there  should  be 
a  spot  of  fresh  undunged  soil  prepared,  into 
which  they  should  be  removed  the  beginning 
of  October,  planting  them  in  beds  about  four 
or  five  feet  wide,  in  rows  about  a  foot  asunder^ 
and  the  same  distance  from  each  other  in  the 
rows,  observing  to  lay  a  little  mulch  upon  the 
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surface  of  the  ground  about  the  roots,  as  also 
kQ  water  them  in  dry  weather  until  they  have 
taken  root ;  after  which  they  will  require  no 
fiurther  care,  but  to  keep  them  clear  from 
"weeds  in  summer,  and  to  trim  them  according 
to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  intended. 

• 

In  these  beds  they  may  remain  two  or  three 
years,  according  as  they  have  grown,  when 
they  should  again  be  removed  into  the  nursery, 
placing  them  in  rows  at  three  feet  distance, 
and  the  plants  eighteen  inches  asunder  in  the 
rows;  observe  to  do  it  in  autumn,  as  was 
before  directed,  and  continue  to  trim  them  in 
the  summer  season,  according  to  the  design 
for  which  they  are  intended  ;  and  after  they 
have  continued  three  or  four  years  in  the 
nursery,  they  may  be  transplanted  where 
ihey  are  to  remain;  always  observing  to  re- 
move them  in  autumn  when  intended  for  dry 
ground,  but  for  cold  moist  land  the  spring  is 
the  better  season. 

These  trees,  though  of  slow  growth,  do 
sometimes  arrive  at  a  considerable  size.  Mr. 
Pennant  mentions  one  in  Fontingal  church- 
yard, in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  whose 
iruins  measured  fifty-six  feet  and  a  half  in 
circumference. 
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Of  the  Yew  there  is  a  variety  with  short 
leaves^  which  appears  very  ornamental  in 
plantations.  There  is  also  another  with 
striped  leaves^  of  great  value  amongst  the  va« 
negated  tribes*  These  are  increased  by  layers, 
but  the  striped  sort  must  be  planted  upon  a 
barren  soil,  otherwise  it  will  become  plain« 

In  the  days  of  Archery,  so  great  was  die 
demand  for  the  wood  of  the  Yew-tree,  that  the 
merchants  were  .obliged  by  statute  to  import 

four  staves  of  it  for  every  ton  of  goods  coming 
from  places  where  bow-staves  had  formerly 
been  brought.  In  those  ancient  days  the 
Yew  was  planted  in  church-yards,  where  k 
stood  a  substitute  for  the  Invna  Cuprefsus, 
It  also  was  placed  near  houses,  where  it 
might  be  ready  for  the  sturdy  bows  of  our 
warlike  Ancestors, 


"  who  drewr, 

"  And  almost  joined >  the  horns  of  the  tough  Yew." 

Mr.  Pennant  informs  us  that  this  tree  is  tcy 
be  found  in  its  native  state  upon  the  hills  that: 
bound  the  waters  of  the  Winander,  and  on  th& 
face  of  many  precipices  of  different  places  ia 
this  kingdom,  lliere  are  six  remarkable 
trees  of  this   sort  now  growing  on  the  WR 
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ve  Fountain's  Abbey,  near  Ripon,  which, 
1770,  measured  in  circumference  as  below : 

Feet.  In.  Feci.  h. 


1 13     0 

^ 18     0 

3    .  . 19     0 


4 21     O 

5  25     0 

6 26     6 


^^x-ider  these  very  trees  a  number  of  Monks 
ided,  until  they  built  the  Monastery  of 
untains  in   1133,  having  withdrawn  them- 

^^Ives  from  the  Benedictine  Monastery  of  St. 
ary  in  Yoik. 

The  best  reason  that  can  be  given  why  the 

cw  was  planted  in  church-yards,    is^   that 

^  Tenches  of  it  were  often  carried  in  procefsion, 

^xi  Palm  Sunday,  instead  of  the  Palm.     The 

following  extract  from  Caxton's  Direction  for 

K^ceping  feasts  all  the  year,  is  decisive  on  this 

Custom.     In   the  lecture  for  Palm  Sunday, 

lie  says,  "  Wherefore  Holy  Chirch  this  day 

tiiakyth  solemn  procefsyon,  in  mind  of  the 

procefeyon  that  Cryst  made  this  day.    But 

tor  encheson  that  we  have  none  Olyve  that 

l>ereth  grene  leef,  algate  therefore  we  take 

Xwe  instede  of  Palm  and  Olyve,  and  beren 

about  in  procefsyon,  and  so  is  thys  day  called 

Palm  Sonday.**    As  a  confirmation  of  this  fact. 
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the  Yew  trrees  in  the  church-yards  of  EM 
Kent  are  at  this  day  called  Palms. 

My  most  excellent  and  learned  friend  Dr« 
Percival  of  Manchester,  in  his  **  Medical  and 
Philosophical  Efsays/'  has  recorded  a  melan- 
choly proof  of  the  poisonous  quality  of  Yew 
leaves,      "  On  Friday,    March    25,    1774, 
three  children  of  James  Buckley,  a  labourii^ 
man  at  Lx)ngsight,*  near  Manchester,   weop 
killed  by  taking  a  small  quantity  of  the  fireth 
leaves  of  the  Yew-tree,  or  Taxus  Officinalis  d 
Caspar  Bauhine.    The  oldest  child  was  fivCj 
the  second  four,  and  the  youngest  three  ]Pcan 
of  age  :  They  were  all  supposed  to  be  infected 
with  the  worms,  and  this  poison  was  gif«fi 
them  by  the  recommendation  of  some  igno- 
rant person,  as  a  powerful  remedy  for  thai 
disorder.  The  dried  leaves  were  first  employed : 
and  a  spoonful  of  them,  mixed  with  browi: 
sugar,  was  divided  into  three  equal  dozes 
which  the  children  took  at  seven  o'clock  it 
the  evening.     At  eight  they  had  each  a  mcfi 
of  pottage,  prepared  of  butter-milk,   which 
having  been  kept  several  days,  was  become 
very  sour.    No  complaints  were  made  by  th< 
children  j  nor  did  any  bad  effects  ensue.   Twc 
days  afterwards  the  mother  collected  fresi 
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i^€n^eSy  and  administered  them  in  the  same 
dose^  as  before,  and  at  the  same  hour.    At 
eiglit    o'clock   the   children   breakfasted   oa 
trtle-pottage,  that  is,  oatmeal  gruel  with  fresh 
trtles  boiled  in  it,  a  mefs  well  known  in  this 
^^oiantry.     At  nine,  they  began  to  be  uneasy; 
tre  chilly  and  listlefs :  yawned  much ;  and 
quently   stretched  out  their  limbs.     The 
est  vomited  a  little,  and  complained  of 
^iripings  in  his  belly ;  but  the  others  exprefsed 
Ao  signs  of  pains.     The  second  child  died  at 
"ken  o'clock;    the  youngest  about  one;  and 
tlic  oldest  at  three  in  the  afternoon.    No  ago- 
nies accompanied  their  difsolution;  no  swel« 
ling  of  the  abdomen  ensued ;  and  after  death 

they  had  the  appearance  of  being  in  a  placid 
ftleep.  These  particulars  I  learned  from  the 
unfortunate  parents  of  the  children,  whose  ig- 
Qorance  led  them  too  long,  and  too  fatally,  to 
J^y  on  the  triBing  and  inefficacious  means  of 
'^ef,  suggested  to  them  by  their  rjcighbquWt 
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ESSAY  XV. 

On  Hay-making. 

1  HIS  branch  of  the  rural  art  has^  b} 
farmers  of  Middlesex,  been  brought  to  \ 
gree  of  perfection  altogether  unequaHei 
any  other  part  of  the  kingdom.  The 
husbandry,  and  superior  skill  and  mar 
ment,  that  are  so  much,  and  justly,  ado 
in  the  arable  farmers  of  the  best  cultiif 
districts,  may,  with  equal  justice  and  propf 
be  said  to  belong,  in  a  very  eminent  de| 
to  the  hay  farmers  of  Middlesex  :  for  by  tl 
may  very  fairly  be  claimed  the  merit  of  ha 
reduced  the  art  of  making  good  hay  to  \ 
gular  system;  which,  after  having  stood 
test  of  long  practice  and  experience,  is  fc 
to  be  attended  with  the  most  desirable 
cefs.  Even  in  the  most  unfavourable  weat 
the  hay  made  according  to  the  Middl 
manner,  is  superior  to  that  made  by  any  o 
method,  under  similar  circumstances, 
to  be  regretted,  that  this  very  excellent  prac 
has  not  yet,  except  in  a  very  few  instan 
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:irelled  beyond  the  borders  of  the  countj. 
t  as  it  most  justly  deserves  the  attention 

imitation  of  farmers  in  other  districts^  I 
II,  for  their  information,   endeavour  mi- 

ly  to  describe  the  method  in  which  the 
ddlesex  farmers  make  their  hay. 

Jn  order  that  the  subject  may  be  more 
cl^^tfly  understood,  I  shall  relate  the  particular 
opc^ratioiis  of  each  day,  during  the  whole 
ptxicefs,    from  the    moment  in  which    the 

first  applies  his  scythe,  to  that  in  which 
hiy  is  secured  either  in  the  bam  or  in  the 
stack.    Before  I  enter  more  immediately  on 
tiEftiji  task,  I  would  just  premise  a  few  obser^- 
tio»,  viz.  when  the  grafs  is  nearly  fit  for 
Lowing,  the   Middlesex  farmer  endeavours 
select  the  best  mowers,  in  number  propor- 
tioned to  the  quantity  of  his  grafs,  and  the 
^^xigth  of  time  it  would  be  advisable  to  have 
*t  in  hand-«which  having  done,  he  lets  it  out, 
^s  piece  work,  or  to  be  mown  by  the  acre. 

About  the  same  time  he  provides  five  hay- 
^^aters  (men  and  women*)  to  each  mower. 


■     ■■    .  ■      11  ll  >      I    I    ■!    !■  I    III 


'idading  loaders,  pitchers,  and  ttacker*,  and  all  others. 

P'olume  rr.  Y 
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These  last  are  paid  by  the  day — the  men  a 
tending  from  six  till  six;  but  the  wome. 
only  from  eight  till  six : — for  an  extra  hou 
or  so  in  the  evening,  when  the  businefs 
quires  despatch,  they  receive  a  proportionate 
allowrance. 


The  mowers  usually  begin  their  work  at 
three,  four,  or  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
continue  to  labour  till  seven  or  eight  at  night; 
resting  an  hour  or  two  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

Every  hay-maker  is  expected  to  come  pro- 
vided with  a  fork  and  a  rake  of  his  own  ;  but 
when  the  grafs  is  ready,  and  labourers  scarce, 
the  farmer  is  frequently  obliged  to  provide 
both ;  but  for  the  most  part  only  the  rake. 

Every  part  of  the  operation  is  carried  on 
with  forks,  except  clearing  the  ground,  which 
is  done  with  rakes;  and  loading  the  carts, 
which  is  done  by  hand. 

Having  premised  so  much,  I  now  come  to 
the  description  of  the  businefs  of  the 

First  Day. — All  the  grafs  mown  before  nine 
(!)'clock  in  the  morning,  is  tedded  (or  spread) 
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^^d  great  care  taken  to  shake  it  out  of  every 

^^»nip,   and  to  strew  it  evenly   over  all  the 

S^ound.     Soon  afterwards  it  is  turned,  with 

^he  same  degree  of  care  and  attention ;  and 

*^»  from  the  number  of  hands,  they  are  able  to 

^^rn  the  whole  again,  they  do  so,  or  at  least 

^s  much  of  it  as  they  can,  till  twelve  or  one 

^'clock,  at  which  time  they  dine.     The  first 

^Mug  to  be  done  after  dinner,  is  to  rake  it  into 

^^t  arc  called  single  windrows*;  and  the 

*^st  operation   of  this  day  is  to  put  it  into 

S^afs-cocks. 

Sccofid  Day. — ^The  businefs  of  this  day  com- 

niences   with  tedding  all  the  grafs  that  was 

iQown  the  first  day  after  nine  o'clock,  and  all 

that  was  mown  this  day  before  nine  o'clock. 

Next,  the  grafs-cocks  are  to  be  well  shaken 

out  into  staddles  (or  separate  plats)  of  five  or 

six  yards  diameter,     if  the  crop  should  be 

so  thin  and  light  as  to  leave  the  spaces  between 

these  staddles  rather  large,  such  spaces  must 

be  immediately  raked  clean,  and  the  raklngs 

mixed  with  the  other  hay,  in  order  to  its  ail 


*  That  IS,  they  all  rake  in  such  a  manner,  as  (hat 
each  person  makes  a  row,  wliich  rows  are  three  or  four 
leet  apart. 

Y2 
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drying  of  a  uniform  colour.  The  next  busi- 
nefs  is  to  turn  the  staddles,  and  after  that  to 
turn  the  grafs  that  was  tedded  in  the  first  ptrl 
of  the  morning,  once  or  twice,  in  the  maimei 
described  for  the  first  day.  This  should  aE 
be  done  before  twelve  or  one  o'clock,  so  d»l 
the  whole  may  lie  to  dry,  while  the  woili* 
people  are  at  dinner.  After  dinner,  the  first 
thing  to  be  done  is,  to  rake  the  staddles  inle 
doubk  windrows  * ;  next,  to  rake  tiie  grifi 
into  single  windrows ;  then  die  double  wind* 
rows  are  put  into  bastard-cocks;  add  lattly 
the  single  windrows  are  put  into  grafs-codct 
This  completes  the  work  of  the  second  daf. 

Third  Dflry.— The  grafs  mown  and  noi 
spread  on  the  second  day,  and  also  that  mowt 
in  the  early  part  of  this  day,  is  first  to  b< 
tedded  in  the  morning ;  and  then  the  grafs^ 
cocks  are  to  be  spread  into  staddles,  as  before^ 
and  the  bastard-cocks  into  staddles  of  lefs  ex* 
tent.  These  lefser  staddles,  though  last  spread^ 


*  lo  doing  which,  every  two  persons  rake  the  hay  if 
opposite  directions,  or  towards  each  other,  and  by  tlial 
means  form  a  row  between  them  of  double  the  tiso  of  i 
tingle  windrow.  Each  of  these  doable  wiadrowi  ar< 
about  six  or  eight  feet  distant  from  each  other. 
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«re  first  turned,  then  those  which  were  in 
gmis-cocks;  and  next  the  grafs  is  turned 
once  or  twice  before  twelve  or  one  o'clock, 
when  the  people  go  to  dinner  as  usual.  If  the 
weather  has  proved  sunny  and  fine,  the  hay 
which  was  last  night  in  bastard-cocks,  will 
this  afternoon  be  in  a  proper  state  to  be  car- 
ried^; but  if  the  weather  shouldt  on  the  con- 
trary, have  been  cool  and  cloudy,  no  part  of 
it  probably  will  be  fit  to  carry.  In  that  case« 
the  first  thing  set  about  after  dinner,  is  to 
ndce  that  which  was  in  graft-cocks  last  night 
into  double  windrows ;  then  the  graft  which 
was  this  morning  spread  from  the  swaths,  into 
single  windrows.  After  this,  the  hay  which 
was  last  night  in  bastard-cocks  is  made  up  into 
fultsized  cocks,  and  care  taken  to  rake  the 
hay  up  clean,  and  also  to  put  the  takings  upon 
^  top  of  each  cock.  Next,  the  double 
windrows  are  put  into  bastard-<:ocks,  and  the 
angle  windrows  into  grafs-cocks,  as  on  the 
preceding  days* 

Fourth  Day.— On  this  day  the  great  cocks, 
just  mentioned,  are  usually  carried  before  din- 


It  iddom  happens  in  dry  weathery  but  that  it  may 
*»  carried  on  the  Uiird  day. 

8  YS 
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ner.  Hie  other  operations  of  the  day  arc 
such,  and  in  the  same  order,  as  before  de- 
scribed, and  are  continued  daily  until  the  bay 
harvest  is  completed. 

In  the  course  of  hay-making,  the  grafs 
should,  as  much  as  pofsible,  be  protected  both 
day  and  night,  against  rain  and  dew,  by  cock- 
ing. Care  should  also  be  taken  to  proportion 
the  number  of  hay-makers  to  that  of  the 
mowers,  so  that  there  may  not  be  more  grafs 
in  hand,  at  any  one  time,  than  can  be  managed 
according  to  the  foregoing  proceis.  This  pro- 
portion is  about  twenty  hay-makers  (of  which 
number  twelve  may  be  women)  to  four 
mowers :  the  latter  are  sometimes  taken  half 
a  day  to  afsist  the  former.  But  in  hot,  windy, 
or  very  drying  weather,  a  greater  proportion 
of  hay-makers  will  be  required,  than  when 
the  weather  is  cloudy  and  cool. 

It  is  particularly  necefsary  to  guard  against 
spreading  more  hay  than  the  number  of  hands 
can  get  into  cock  the  same  day,  or  before 
rain.  In  showery  and  uncertain  weather, 
the  grafs  may  sometimes  be  suffered  to  lio 
three,  four,  or  even  five  days  in  swath.  But 
before  it  has  lain  long  enough  for  the  under 
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side  of  the  swath  to  become  yellow  (which,  if 
suffered  to  lie  long,  would  be  the  case),  par- 
ticular care  should  be  taken  to  turn  the  swaths 
with  the  heads  of  the  rakes.  In  this  state  it 
will  cure  so  much  in  about  two  days,  as  only 
to  require  being  tedded  a  few  hours,  when 
the  weather  is  fine»  previous  to  its  being  put 
together  and  carried.  In  this  manner,  hay 
may  be  made  and  stacked  at  a  small  expense, 
and  of  a  good  colour ;  but  the  tops  and  bottoms 
of  the  grafs  are  insufficiently  separated  by  it. 

There  are  no  hay-stacks  more  neatly  formed, 
nor  better  secured,  than  those  of  Middlesex. 
At  every  vacant  time,  while  the  stack  is  carry- 
ing up,  the  men  are  employed  in  pulling  it, 
with  their  hands,  into  a  proper  shape;  and, 
about  a  week  after  it  is  finished,  the  whole 
roof  is  properly  thatched,  and  then  secured 
from  receiving  any  damage  from  the  wind, 
by  means  of  a  straw  rope,  extended  along  the 
eves,  up  the  ends,  and  near  the  ridge.  The 
ends  of  the  thatch  are  afterwards  cut  evenly 
below  the  eves  of  the  stack,  just  of  sufficient 
length  for  the  rain-water  to  drip  quite  clear 
of  the  hay.  When  the  stack  happens  to  be 
placed  in  a  situation  which  may  be  suspected 
of  being  too  damp  in  the  winter,  a  trench,  of 

Y4 
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about  six  or  eight  inches  deep,  is  duf  roimd» 
and  nearly  close  to  it,  which  serves  to  coovey 
all  the  water  from  the  spotj  and  reodf n  it 

perfectly  dry  and  secure. 


ESSAY  XVI. 

On  the  effects  of  Country  Banks  on  the  price  of 

Frooisions. 

In  all  countries  of  trade^  apd  in  CYCiy  well 
regulated  governmeptji  monopplief  kav^  either 
not  been  permitted,  or  if  ^y  h^ve  Uktn  pk^, 
they  h^ve  speedily  been  destroyed*  Now»  if 
monopolies  h^ve  done  hsurpi  in  every  other 
article  of  trade,  they  are  surely  more  likely  to 
prove  hurtful  when  applied  to  moqey^  by 
which  alone  trade  of  every  kind  is  carried 
on. 

In  the  first  place,  it  would  do  an  importimt 
injury  to  the  nation,  by  lefsening  the  security 
of  the  whole  of  its  paper  currency.  By  con- 
fining the  privilege  of  ifsuing  bank  notes  to  il 
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wnglf  compsiny  or  two^  th^  nation  would  have 
'^Q  other  ^curity  for  all  t\xe  nott^  that  they 
might  ib\xe,  but  the  private  fortunes  of  the 
kw  [Wtners  of  which  these  companies  might 
consist:  whereas,  by  giving  free  permifsion 
to  country  banks,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
whole  wealth  of  the  kingdom  is  pledged  for 
their  security,  as  undoubtedly  is  the  case  at 
present. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  bank  notes  in 
the  kingdom  were  ifsued  by  one,  two,   or 
three  banks,  as  much  of  the  national  businefs 
is  now  carried  on  by  notes,  the  sums  which 
they  would  give  out  or  circulate  would  ne- 
c>»6arily  be  immenfe,  in  proportion  to  their 
'Capitals;   and  still  more  extensive,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver 
"Vrbich  they  could  retain  to  give  in  exchange 

fhr  their  notes.     Hie  consequence  of  which 
"Would  be,  that  they  would  much  more  fre- 
quently meet  with  difficulties,  and  be  obliged 
to  avoid  payments  in  money,  as  very  recently 
lias  been  the  case  even  with  the  national  bank 
of  Britain,  than  there  is  reason  to  think  would 
;at  any  period  happen,  if  every  city  and  district 
In  the  kingdom  were  permitted  to  establish 
its  own  banks.     Small  banks,  from  having 
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no  dependence  on  the  influence  of  large 
capitals,  nor  any  adventitious  support,  but 
trusting  entirely  to  the  punctuality  with  which 
their  businefs  is  done,  for  the  credit  that  they 
enjoy,  and  finding  it  much  for  their  interest 
never  to  extend  their  transactions  beyond' 
what  their  funds  can  bear,  will  very  seldom 
be  found  to  have  done  so ;  and  if  occasionally 
a  bank  of  this  kind  should  transgrefs,  it  could 
never  be  in  any  considerable  degree.  The 
lofs  would,  therefore,  be  of  little  importance. 
and  confined  to  a  small  district,  instead  of  ex- 
tending over  the  whole  kingdom,  and  cany* 
ing  ruin  along  with  it  to  the  whole  of  our 
manufactures,  as  certainly  would  be  the  cafe, 
if  a  failure  should  ever  occur  of  a  national 
bank,  endowed  with  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  supplying  the  kingdom  with  bank  notes. 

If  the  paper-dollars  of  North  America  had 
been  ifsued  by  opulent  individual?  in  every 
district  of  the  United  States ;  and  if  this  also 
had  been  done  with  the  afsignats  of  France ; 
neither  the  paper  currency  of  America  or 
France  would  ever  have  been  depreciated ; 
for  in  that  case  almost  the  whole  of  the  ter* 
ritory  of  both  countries  would  have  been 
responsible  for  the  amount  of  it :  but  this  not 
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T>ejng  done,  for  the  coinage  of  paper  both  in 
America  and  France  was  exclusively  managed 
by  a  single  company,  that  is,  by  the  govern- 
ment, it  soon  fell  into  discredit ;  and  was  so 
much  depreciated  at  last,  that  it  literally  be- 
came of  lefs  value  than  blank  paper. 

Ijet  none,  therefore,  who  wish  to  give  sta- 
bility to  the  paper  currency  of  Britain,  ever 
dei^ire  to  supprefs,  restrict,  or  regulate  our 
country  banks;  which  could  not  in  any  degree 
be  done,  without  increasing  the  circulation  of 
the  notes  of  some  other  bank  in  the  same 
proportion ;  by  which  our  security  for  the 
payment  of  these  notes  would  necefsarily  in 
the  same  degree  be  diminished. 

At  present  no  inconvenience  might  ensue 
from  this,  as  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  the 
i/realth  of  our  national  bank  is  equal  to  all 
the  notes  which  it  may  pofsibly  ifsue.  But, 
if  this,  or  other  banks,  from  being  pofsefsed 
of  the  exclusive  privilege  of  supplying  the 
Dation  with  notes,  should  be  tempted  to  ifsue 
more  than  the  amount  of  their  capitals,  which 
Very  probably  would  happen ;  and  if  either 
from  fear,  or  from  any  other  cause,  their  credit 
sbould  become  doubtful  3  the  whole  of  their 
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notes  in  circulation  might  fall  in  iht  tp90t  of 
a  few  days  to  a  very  small  proportkm  cS  their 
original  value,  and  thus  would  end  in  die  rain 
of  a  large  proportion  of  the  community. 

This,  again,  can  very  seldom  happen  witk 
country  banks,  few  of  which  can  ever  get 
credit  for  a  larger  circulation  of  their  notes 
than  the  fortunes  of  those  individuals  by  wbota 
they  are  ifsued  would  be  able  to  pay ;  at  tiie 
same  time,  that  the  whole  fortune  of  ever/ 
person  concerned  in  these  banks,  is  answerable 
for  their  notes,  which  is  seldom  or  never  the 
case  with  banks  erected  by  governments. 

It  might  easily  be  proved,  that,  in  a  material 
degree,  country  banks  prove  useful  to  agri- 
culture, and  thereby  tend  to  lefsen  rather  Aan 
to  raise  the  prices  of  produce.  Were  it  even 
the  case  that  they  enable  fermen  to  withhoM 
their  produce  from  some  markets,  and  in  a 
much  greater  degree  than  they  have  everpro* 
bably  done,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  higher 
prices  in  others;  as  it  would  only  happen 
when  prices  are  low,  instead  of  this  doing 
harm,  it  might  be  easily  shown  that  much 
benefit  would  arise  firom  it,  as  it  would  leften 
the  consumption,  when  provisions  tit  abun- 
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^nt^  as  commonl/  is  the  case  immediately 
after  harvest^  and  in  the  same  proportion 
would  reduce  the  prices  in  the  advanced 
seasons  of  spring  and  summer,  when  they  ge- 
nerally become  scarce,  and  consequently  dear. 

But,  independently  of  this,  country  banks 
prove  useful  to  agriculture,  and  thereby  to  the 
public,  by  enabling  farmers  to  carry  on  im^ 
provements  with  more  expedition  and  cer* 
tainty,  than  otherwise  they  could  do.  Were 
it  not  for  the  accommodation  that  &rmers 
receive  fix>m  bankers,  improvements  of  the 
most  important  kind  would  frequently  stop, 
and  might  never  be  entered  upon  again.  In 
this  view,  farmers  are  precisely  in  the  same 
situation  with  manufacturers  and  merchants. 
All  of  them  aipply  to  banks  for  money,  when 
they  do  not  find  purchasers  for  the  articles  in 
nrhich  they  deal ;  and  why  should  not  farmers 
receive  the  same  accommodation  with  others  ? 
^Bankers  will  give  their  notes  to  none  of  them 
if  they  are  not  satisfied  with  their  security ; 
l)ut  it  surely  would  be  reckoned  very  unjust 
and  opprefsive,  if  on  this  security  being  given 
by  farmers,  they  should  not  be  entitfcd  to  the 
stme  accommodation  which,  in  all  similar 
circumstances,  is  given  to  others.   They  would 
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not  only  consider  it  as  a  disgrace,  and  hence 
would  desert  their  profefsion,  but,  in  reality, 
it  would  be  the  cause  of  much  pecuniary  lofs 
to  all  of  them. 

Those  who  imagine  that  the  opulent  state 
of  farmers  and  country  banks  are  the  chief 
causes  of  dearth^  do  not  consider  that  the  two 
are  incompatible  with  each  other.  Banks 
must  prove  chiefly  useful  to  poor  fermers: 
for  those  who  are  opulent  can  act  as  their  own 
bankers ;  and  while  the  entire  supprefsion  of 
banks  could  not  so  materially  affect  thero^  it 
could  scarcely  fail  to  ruin  all  who  hitherto 
have  found  it  necefsary  to  trust  to  them. 

By  that  kind  of  accommodation  which  far- 
mers receive  from  banks,  they  have  been 
enabled,  for  many  years  past,  to  improve  and 
retain  in  tillage  a  much  largerquantity  of  land 
than  otherwise  they  could  have  done  :  not 
probably  lefe  than  an  eiglith  part  of  the  whole 
lands  in  the  kingdom  that  are  now  in  culti- 
tivation ;  but  were  it  only  a  tenth  part,  or 
even  no  more  than  a  twentieth,  still  more 
produce  of  corn  would  be  obtained  from  it 
than  can  ever  be  derived  from  importing  it, 
with  this  important  difference,  that  in  the  one 
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Way  we  procure  it  without  sending  money  out 
of  the  kingdom,  while,  at  the  same  time,  we 
render  our  own  property  much  more  valuable : 
virhereas,  by  the  other,  we  are  expending 
twelve  millions  yearly  in  the  improvement  of 
other  countries,  and  at  the  same  time  are 
giving  high  premiums,  nearly  to  the  amount 
of  three  millions,  for  bringing  the  produce  of 
these  very  improvements  to  Britain ;  a  con- 
duct for  which  the  people  in  those  countries 
to  which  we  apply  for  corn,  can  only  be  able 
to  account,  by  supposing  that  the  whole  of 
our  own  property  is  so  fully  cultivated,  that 
it  cannot  be  made  better. 

Ndw,  if  this  be  the  true  state  of  the  case, 
that  farmers  are  enabled  to  improve  the  lands 
which  they  pofsefs,  and  thereby  to  bring  a 
larger  quantity  of  produce  to  sale,  in  conse- 
quence of  that  accommodation  which  they 
receive  from  banks ;  a  fact  that  few  will  dis- 
pute, it  must  of  necefsity  follow,  that  nearly 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  this  accommo- 
dation, country  banks  will  be  found  to  reduce 
rather  than  to  increase  the  price  of  provisions ; 
for,  as  I  have  already  had  ocdasion  to  say,  if 
provisions  be  produced,  they  must  be  quickly 
sold  ',  for  neither  animal  food  nor  corn  can 
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ever  be  long  kept  but  with  much  k>&;  so  thil 
if  by  the  influence  of  country  banks,  or  any 
other  cause,  these  articles  are  brought  in  larger 
quantities  to  market  than  otherwise  would  bar 
the  case,  the  prices  in  the  same  proportioo 
must  be  low. 


ESSAY  XVII. 


On  Live  Slock. 

IN  a  country  like  this,  where  animal  food 
forms  so  considerable  a  part  of  the  sustenance 
of  its  inhabitants,  and  where  horses  are  of  so 
much  consequence  in  every  department  of 
businefs,  no  subject  can  well  be  of  more  ge- 
neral importance,  or  more  worthy  of  attention^ 
than  that  of  live  stock. 


Before  I  proceed  more  minutely  to 
this  important  branch  of  the  rural  art,  I  would 
premise  a  few  observations,  namely,  that  whop-^ 
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meaJis  to  attempt  aiiy  considerable  im- 
provement of  his  live  stock,  should,  first  of 
all,  be  sure  to  have  a  proper  degree  of  shelter, 
sh^de,  and  warmth ;  and  in  the  next  pl2^:e, 
if  his  land  be  not  already  of  the  richest  quality, 
he  should  set  about  bringing  it  to  that  degree 
of  perfection  ;  at  least,  he  must  drain  it  com- 
pletely, and,  if  pofsible,make  water-meadows, 
nusing  the  whole  to  the  highest  degree  of  cul- 
tivation of  which  it  is  capable^  as  the  live 
stock  will,  in  some  measure,  keep  pace  with 
the  improved  state  of  the  land. 

Both  reason  and  experience  prove,  that 
vegetables  and  animals  are,  in  some  degree, 
proportioned  to  the  quality  of  the  land  on 
^hich  they  are  grown,  or  reared. 

Rich  land  naturally  produces  a  luxuriant 

herbage,  and  such  rich   food  will  certainly 

*ise  large  animals:  on  the  contrary,  dwarf 

'^nts  are  generally  met  with  on  a  poor  soil, 

^d  the  poverty  of  such  food  as  certainly  pro- 

Ces  stunted  animals.    To  prove  this,  let  any 

e    dis|K)sed  to   try  the   experiment,    take 

tn  lambs  at  the  birth  ;  let  him  rear  one  in 

poorest   manner,  and   the   other  in  the 

lest ;  he  will  then  find  that  the  latter  has 

"^olume  VI.  Z 
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grown  to  two  or  three  times  the  weight  of 
the  former  in  the  same  space  of  time. 

One  of  the  certain  consequences  resulting- 
from  a  general  inclosure,  and  improved  hus* 
bandry,  would  be  a  more  plentiful  supply  oP 
nutritious  diet  for  all  kinds  of  animal  stock  ^ 
and  the  size  of  the  various  breeds  of  cattio 
and  sheep,  would  certainly  increase  proper- 
tionably  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  their 
vegetables  on   which  they   feed.     A  more 
powerful  argument  in  favour  of  a  general 
inclosure  cannot  perhaps  by  found 

With  respect  to  the  choice  of  stocky  at  leasts 
in  regard  to  size,  the  farmer  should  keep  ia 
view  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  soil ;  as 
live  stock  of  every  kind,  and  of  all  the  various 
breeds,  should,  in  point  of  size,  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  their  in- 
tended food.    The  richest  grazing  land,  anc& 
the  most  nourisliing  ariificial  food,  will  cer- 
tainly pay  more  in  feeding  large  bullocks,  sheef>> 
and  swine,  than  it  would  do  in  feeding  tW^ 
smaller  sizes  of  the  same  species ;  and  it   5  ^ 
equally  obvious,  that  the  smaller  breeds  t«^i  Jl 
answer  better  on  poor  pasture  than  thcj  large- s". 
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The  preference  to  be  given  to  any  particular 
T)reed,  of  every  species  of  live  stock,  should 
"be  determined  by  the  principal  object   the 
breeder  has  in  view.    If  it  be  to  pofsefs  a 
stock  that  is  disposed  to  become  more  early  fat 
^th  a  smaller  quantity  of  food,  than  another 
breed,   the  chief  thing  to  be  done  to  attain 
this  object,  will  be,  to  procure  a  male  and 
female  pofsefsing  such  quality   in   a   higher 
degree    of   perfection   than  others   of   their 
species.     Their  offspring  will   certainly  pof- 
sefs the  quality  of  their  parents,  and  should 
not  by  any  means  be  crofsed  with  any  other 
breed   but   such  as  have  the  said  qualities, 
if  not   in   a  superior,  at  least   in   an   equal 
xiegree  with  themselves.    And  it  is  worthy  of 
attention^  that  a  wild  or  unsettled  disposition 
in  any  animal,  is  a  certain  drawback  on  its 
J>owers  of  feeding ;    as,  on  the   other  hand, 
H.  quiet,  easy-tempered,  docile   nature,  pre- 
disposes such  animal  to  the  accumulation  of 
fat. 

If  quantity  of  milk  be  the  object  to  be  at- 

Itained,  such  a  cow  as  is  mentioned  in  the 

X-<ancashire  Report,  page    151,  should  by  all 

mneans  be  procured.     This  cow  gave  twenty- 

%yfO  quarts  of  milkd^ily,  and  her  milk,   in  one 

Z2 
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week,   yielded   eighteen  pounds  of    butte 
Neither  labour  nor  expense  should  be  spare 
to  discover  the  bull  from  whom  she  sprun 
for  they  would  together  be  worth  almost  a 
money.    By  invariably  breeding  in  the  sane 
family,  or  bloody  a  great  acquisition  would 
made,  as  all  their  offspring  would  undoubt 
partake  of  the  qualities  for  which  their  parec— m#» 
are  estimable.    After  having  once  procur^*c/ 
the  best  milkers,  it  would  be  absurd  to  adnrut 
a  crofs  from  any  other  breed,  unlefs  they  shoi-B  Id 
-have  the  same  perfections  in  at  least  an  eqmjal 
degree  ;  as  crofsing  the  breed  with  one  that 
gives  lefs  milk  than  your  own,  must  inevital^Ij 
defeat  the  intended  object. 

The  same  observations  apply  with  equal        ^ 
force  to  every  other  species  of  live  stock.  * 


'<i 
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ESSAY  XVIII. 

On  the  Fecundation  of  Vegetables. 

L  BE  breeders  of  animals  have  very  long 
Qit<ertained  an  opinion^  that  considerable  ad- 
jutages are  obtained  by  breeding  from  males 
Dd  females  not  related  to  each  other.  Though 
tiis  opinion  has  lately  been  controverted, 
tie  number  of  its  opposers  has  gradually  di- 
Q^nished;  and  I  can  speak  from  my  own 
►Hservation  and  experience,  that  animals  de- 
;enerate,  in  the  size  at  least,  on  the  same 
••shire,  and  in  other  respects  under  the  same 
Management,  when  this  procefs  of  crofsing 
^^  breed  is  neglected. 

The  close  analogy  between  the  animal  and 
^getable  world,  and  the  sexual  system  equally 
^rvading  both,  induced  me  to  suppose,  that 
nilar  means  might  be  productive  of  similar 
Bfects  in  each  ;  and  the  event  has,  I  think, 
^lly  justified  this  opinion.  The  principal  ob- 
-ct  I  had  in  view,  was  to  obtain  new  and 
cuproved  varieties  of  the  apple,  to  supply  the 
4  Z3 
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place  of  those  which  have  become  diseased. 
and  unproductive,  by  having  been  cultivated. 
beyond  the  period  which  nature  appears  t«^ 
have  afsigned  to  their  existence.     But,  as  t 
foresaw  that  several  years  must  elapse,  before 
the  succefs  or  failure  of  this  procefs  could  pos- 
sibly be  ascertained,  I  wished,  in  the  intervaf, 
to  see  what  would  be  its  effects  on  annual 
plants.      Amongst  these,  none  appeared  so 
well  calculated  to  answer  my  purpose  as  the 
common  pea ;  not  only  because  I  could  ob- 
tain many  varieties  of  this  plant,  of  different 
forms,  sizes,  and  colours ;  but  also,  because 
the  structure  of  its  blofsom,  by  preventing  the 
ingrefs  of  insects  and  adventitious  farina,  has 
rendered  its  varieties  remarkably  permanent. 
I  had  a  kind  growing  in  my  garden,  ivhicb, 
having  been  long  cultivated  in  the  same  soil, 
had  ceased  to  be  productive,  and  did  not  ap- 
pear to  recover  the  whole  of  its  former  vigour, 
when  removed  to  a  soil  of  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent quality ;  on  this,  my  first  experiment,  in 
1787,  was  mader     Having  opened  a  dozen 
of  its  immature  blofsoms,  1  destroyed  the  male 
parts,  taking  great  care  not  to  injure  the  fe- 
male ones ;  and,  a  few  days  afterwards,  when 
the  blofsoms  appeared  mature,  I  introduced 
the  farina  of  a  very  large  and  luxuriant  grey 
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l^a  into  one  half  of  the  b1o(soms,  leaving  the 
other  half  as  they  were.     The  pods  of  each 
grew  equally  well ;  but  I  soon  perceived,  that 
in  those,  into  whose  blofsoms  the  farina  had 
not    been    introduced,    the  seeds    remained 
nearly  as  they  were  before  the  blofsoms  ex- 
panded,  and    in    that  state  they  withered. 
Those  in  the  other  pods  attained  maturity, 
but  were  not  in  any  sensible  degree  different 
from  those  afforded  by  other  plants  of  the  same 
variety;  owing,  I   imagine,  to  the  external 
covering  of  the  seed  (as  I  have  found  in  other 
plants)  being  furnished  entirely  by  the  female. 
In   the    succeeding   spring,    the    difference, 
liowever,    became    extremely    obvious;    for 
the    plants  from  them  rose   with   excefsive 
luxuriance,  and  the  colour  of  their  leaves  and 
stems  clearly  indicated,  that  they  had  all  ex- 
changed their  whitenefs  for  the  colour  of  the 
male  parent :  the  seeds  produced  in  autumn 
were  dark  grey.    By  introducing  the  farina  of 
another  white  variety,  (or,  in  some  instances, 
by  simple  culture,)  I  found  this  colour  was 
easily  discharged,  and  a  numerous  variety  of 
new  kinds  produced,  many  of  which  were,  in 
€ize,  and  in  every  other  respect,  much  superior 
to  the  original  white  kind,  and  grew  with 
excefsive  luxuriance,  some  of  them  attaining 

Z4 
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the  height  of  more  than  twelve  feet.    I  Imd.- 
frequent  occasion  to  observe^  in  this  plants  a^ 
stronger  tendency  to  produce  purple  bloftoms 
and  coloured  seeds^  than  white  ones;  for,  wh 
I  introduced  the  farina  of  a  purple  bloH 
into  a  white  one,  the  whole  of  the  seeds  i 
the  succeeding  year  became  coloured ,  but^ 
when  I  endeavoured  to  discharge  this  colour ^ 
by  reversing  the  procefs,  a  part  only  of  theiTB 
afforded  plants  with  white    bloisoms;    this 
part  sometimes   occupying  one  end  of  the 
pod,  and  being  at  other  times  irregularly  in<« 
termixed  with  those  which,  when  sown,  re- 
tained their  colour.    It  may  perhaps  be  sup* 
posed,  that  something  might  depend  on  the 
quantity  of  farina  employed;    but   I  never 
could  discover,  in  this,  or  in  any  other  expe* 
riment,  in  which  superfoetation  did  not  take 
place,  that  the  largest  or  smallest  quantity  of 
farina  afforded  any  difference  in  the  effect  pro* 
duced. 

Tlie  difsimilarity  I  observed  in  the  offspring 
afforded  bv  different  kinds  of  farina,  in  these 
experiments,pointed  out  to  me  an  easy  method 
of  ascertaining  whether  superfoetation  (the  ex- 
istence  of  wl^ch  has  been  admitted  amongst 
animals)  could  also  take  place  in  the  vegetable 
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'WtArlcL  For,  as  the  offspring  of  a  white  pea 
is  alwajrs  white,  unlefs  the  farina  of  a  coloured 
Icind  be  introduced  into  the  blofsom,  and,  as 
the  colour  of  the  grey  one  is  always  trans* 
fierred  to  its  offspring,  though  the  female  be 
*wrhite,  it  readily  occurred  to  me,  that  if  the 
farma  of  both  were  mingled,  or  applied  at  the 
moment,  the  offspring  of  each  could  b% 
(ily  distinguished. 


My  first  experiment  was  not  altogether  suc- 
csefsful ;  for  the  offspring  of  five  pods  (the 
"^vhole  which  escaped  the  birds)  received  their 
c:o]our  fi-om  the  coloured  male.     There  was 
liowever,  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  other 
male,   in  the  growth  and  character  of  more 
-tiian  one  of  the  plants ;  and  the  seeds  of  se- 
Teral,  in  the  autumn,  very  closely  resembled 
it  in  every  thing  but  colour.     In  this  experi- 
ment, I  used  the  farina  of  a  white  pea,  which 
pofsefsed  the  remarkable  property  of  shrivelling 
excefsively  when  ripej   and,  in  the  second 
year,  I  obtained  white  seeds,  from  the  grey 
ones  above-mentioned,  perfectly  similar  to  it. 
I  am  strongly  disposed  to  believe,  that  the 
seeds  were  here  of  common  parentage ;  bat 
I  do  not  conceive  myself  to  be  in  pofsefsion  of 
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fkcts  sufHcient  to  enable  me  to  speak  with  de« 
cision  on  this  question. 

If,  however,  the  female  afford  the  first  or- 
ganized atom,  and  the  farina  act  only  as  a 
stimulus,  it  appears  to  me  by  no  means  im- 
pofsible,  that  the  explosion  of  two  vesicles  of 
farina,  at  the  same  moment,  (taken  from  dif- 
ferent plants,]  may  afford  seeds  (as  I  have  sup- 
posed) of  common  parentage ;  and,  as  I  am 
unable  to  discover  any  source  of  inaccuracy^ 
in  this  experiment,  I  must  believe  this  to  have 
happened. 

Another  species  of  superfostation  (if  I  have 
justly  applied  that  term  to  a  procefs  in  which 
one  seed  appears  to  have  been  the  offspring 
of  two  males)  has  occurred  to  me  so  often,  as 
to  remove  all  pofsibility  of  doubt  as  to  its  ex- 
istence. In  1797,  the  year  after  I  had  seen 
the  result  of  the  last  mentioned  experiment, 
having  prepared  a  great  many  white  blofsoms, 
I  introduced  the  farina  of  a  white  and  that  of 
a  grey  pea,  nearly  at  the  same  moment,  into 
each  ;  and  as,  in  the  last  year,  the  character 
of  the  coloured  male  had  prevailed,  I  used  its 
fiirina  more  sparingly  than  that  of  the  white 
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CDne  I    and   now  almost  every   pod  afforded 

plants  of  different   colours.      The   majority, 

liowever,  were  white ;  but  the  characters  of 

♦he  two  kinds  were  not  sufficiently  distinct  to 

allow  me  to  judge  with  precision,  whether 

any  of  the  seeds  produced  were  of  common 

parentage  or  not.  In  the  last  year,  I  was  more 

fortunate :   having  prepared  blofsoms  of  the 

little  early  frame  pea,  I  introduced  its  own 

farina,  and  immediately  afterwards  that  of  a 

very  large  and  late  grey  kind,  and  I  sowed 

the  seeds  thus  obtained  in  the  end  of  the  last 

summer.     Many  of  them  retained  the  colour 

and  character  of  the  small  early  pea,  not  in 

the  slightest  degree  altered,  and  blofsomed 

before  they^  were  eighteen  inche^s  high ;  whilst 

others,   (taken  from  the  same  pods,)  whose 

colour  was  changed,  grew  to  the  height  of 

more  than  four  feet,  and  were  killed  by  the 

frost  before  any  blofsoms  appeared. 

It  is  evident,  that  in  these  instances  super- 
fcetation  took  place  ;  and  it  is  equally  evident, 
that  the  seeds  were  not  all  of  common  pa- 
rentage. Should  subsequent  experience  evince, 
that  a  single  plant  may  be  the  offspring  of  two 
males,  the  analogy  between  animal  and  ve- 
getable nature  may  induce  some  curious  con- 
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jecture^  relative  to  the  procefs  of  gemfratiofi 
ia  the  animal  world. 

In  the  course  of  the  preceding  experiments^ 
I  could  never  observe  that  the  character, 
either  of  the  male  or  female,  in  this  plant,  at 
all  preponderated  in  the  offspring  ;  but,  as  this 
point  appeared  interesting,  I  made  a  few  trials 
to  ascertain  it.  And,  as  the  foregoing  obser- 
vations had  occurred  in  experiments  made 
principally  to  obtain  new  and  improved  Ta* 
rietics  of  the  pea»  for  garden  culture,  I  chose, 
for  a  similar  purpose,  the  more  hardy  varieties 
usually  sown  in  the  fields.  By  introducing 
the  farina  of  the  largest  and  most  luxuriant 
kinds  into  the  blofsoms  of  the  most  diminutive, 
and  by  reversing  this  procefs,  I  found  that  the 
powers  of  the  male  and  female,  in  their  effects 
on  the  oflTspring,  are  exactly  equal.  The  vigour 
of  the  growth,  the  size  of  the  seeds  produced, 
and  the  season  of  maturity,  were  the  same, 
though  the  one  was  a  very  early,  and  the 
other  a  late  variety.  I  had  in  this  experi- 
ment, a  striking  instance  of  the  stimulative 
effects  of  crofsing  the  breeds  ;  for  the  smallest 
variety,  whose  height  rarely  exceeded  two 
feet,  was  increased  to  six  feet;  whilst  the 
height  of  the  large  and  luxuriant  kind  was 
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very  little  diminished.  By  this  procefs,  it  is 
evident,  that  any  number  of  new  varieties 
may  be  obtained  ;  and  it  is  highly  probable, 
that  many  of  these  will  be  found  better  caJ- 
culated  to  correct  the  defects  of  diffe/ent  soils 
and  situations,  than  any  we  have  at  present ; 
for,  I  imagine  that  all  we  now  pofsefs,  have 
in  a  great  measure  been  the  produce  of  acci- 
dent; and  it  will  rarely  happen,  in  this  or  any 
other  case,  that  accident  has  done  all  that  ajt 
will  be  found  able  to  accomplish. 

The  succefe  of  my  endeavours  .to  produce 
improved  varieties  of  the  pea,  induced  me  to 
try  some  experiments  on  wheat;  but  these 
did  not  succeed  to  my  expectations.  I  readily 
obtained  as  many  varieties  as  I  wished,  by 
merely  sowing  the  different  kinds  together; 
for  the  structure  of  the  blofsom  of  this  plant 
(unlike  that  of  the  pea)  freely  admits  the  in- 
grefs  of  adventitious  farina,  and  is  thence  very 
liable  to  sport  in  varieties.  Some  of  those  I 
obtained  were  excellent ;  others  very  bad ;  and 
none  of  them  permanent.  By  separating  the  best 
varieties,  a  most  abundant  crop  was  produced ; 
but  its  quality  was  not  quite  equal  to  the 
quantity,  and  all  the  discarded  varieties  again 
made  their  appearance-  It  appeared  to  me  an 
extraordinary  circumstance,  that,  in  the  years 
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1795  and  1796,  when  almost  the  whole  crop 
of  corn  in  the  island  was  blighted,  the  varieties 
thus  obtained,  and  these  only,  escaped,  in 
this  neighbourhood,  though  sown  in  several 
different  soils  and  situations. 

My  succefs  on  the  apple  (as  far  as  long  eXf 
perience  and  attention  have  enabled  me  to 
judge  from  the  cultivated  appearance  of  trees 
which  have  not  yet  borne  fruit)  has  been  fully 
equal  to  my  hopes.  But  as  the  improvement 
of  this  fruit  was  the  first  object  of  my  attention, 
no  probable  means  of  improvement,  either 
from  soil  or  aspect,  were  neglected.  The 
plants,  however,  which  1  obtained  from  my 
efforts  to  unite  the  good  qualities  of  two 
kinds  of  apple,  seem  to  pofsefs  the  greatest 
health  and  luxuriance  of  growth,  as  well  as 
the  most  promising  appearance  in  other  re- 
spects. In  some  of  these,  the  character  of 
the  male  appears  to  prevail ;  in  others,  that  of 
the  female ;  and  in  others,  both  appear 
blended,  or  neither  is  distinguishable,  lliese 
variations,  which  were  often  observable  in  the 
seeds  taken  from  a  single  apple,  evidently 
arise  from  the  want  of  permanence  in  the  cha? 

racter  of  this  fruit,  when  raised  from  secd^ 
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The  results  of  similar  experiments  on  another 
tfruit,  the  grape,  were  nearly  the  same  as  of 
^hose  on  the  apple,  except  that  by  mingling 
^he  farina  of  a  black  and  white  grape,  just  as 
the  blofsoms  of  the  latter  were  expanding,  I 
sometimes   obtained    plants,  from   the   same 
"berry,  so  difsimilar,  that  I  had  good  reason  to 
believe  them  the  produce  of  superfoetation. 
By  taking  off  the  cups,  and  destroying  the 
immature  male  parts,  (as  in  the  pea)  I  per- 
fectly succeeded  in  combining  the  characters 
of  different  varieties  of  this  fruit,  as  far  as  the 
changes  of  form,  and  autumnal  tints,  in  the 
kaves  of  the  offspring,  will  allow  me  to  judge. 

Many  experiments,  of  the  same  kind,  were 
4ried  on  other  plants;  but  it  is  sufficient  to 
say,  fhat  all  tended  to  evince,  that  im- 
proved varieties  of  every  fruit  and  esculent 
plant  may  be  o|^|iined  by  this  procefs,  and 
that  nature  intended  that  a  sexual  intercourse 
should  take  place  between  neighbouring 
plants  of  the  same  species.  The  probability 
of  this  will,  I  think,  be  apparent,  when  we 
'  take  a  view  of  the  variety  of  methods  which 
nature  has  taken  to  disperse  the  farina,  even 
of  those  plants  in  which  it  has  placed  the  male 
pnd   female  parts  within    the  same  empale- 
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ment.    It  is  often  scattered  by  an  elastic  ex« 
ertion  of  the  filaments  which  support  it,  on 
the  first  opening  of  the  blofsom  s  and  its  ex- 
cefsive  lightnefs  renders  it  capable  of  being 
carried  to  a  great  distance  by  the  wind.    Its 
position  within  the  blofsom  is  generally  well 
adapted  to  place  it  on  the  bodies  of  insects  ; 
and  the  villous  coat  of  the  numerous  family  of 
bees,  is  not  lefs  well  calculated  to  carry  it. 
I  have  frequently  observed,  with  great  plea- 
sure, the  dispersion  of  the  farina  of  some  of 
the  grafses,  when  the  sun  had  just  risen  in  a 
dewy  morning.     It  seemed  to  be  impelled 
from  the  plant  with  considerable  force ;  and» 
being    blue,    was    easily   visible,    and   very 
strongly  resembled,  in  appearance,  the  ex- 
plosion of  a  grain  of  gunpowder.    An  exami«> 
nation  of  the  structure  of  the  blofsoms  of 
many  plants,    will    immediately    point   out, 
that  nature  has  something  more  in  view,  than 
that  its  own  proper  males  should  fecundate 
each  blofsom ;  for  the  means  it  employs  are 
always   those  best  calculated  to  answer  the 
intended  purpose.     But  the  farina  is  often  so 
placed,  that  it  can  never  reach  the  summit  of 
the  pointal,  unlefs  by  adventitious  means ;  and 
many  trials  have  convinced  me,  that  it  has 
no  action  on  any  other  part  of  it.  In  promoting 
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th  i  s  sexual  intercourse  between  neighbouring 
p.ls^xTts  of  the  same  species,  nature  appears  to 
m^^  to  have  an  important  purpose  in  view  j  for, 
in«l ^pendent  of  its  stimulative  power,  this  in- 
te«r«r<Durse  certainly  tends  to  confine  within 
!»<:>  x-c  narrow  limits,  those  variations  which  ac- 
ci^i^ntal  richnefsor  poverty  of  soil  usually  pro- 
di^<::i^s.  It  may  be  objected,  by  those  who 
aAxn.it  the  existence  of  vegetable  mules,  that, 
ur^^i^r  this  extensive  intercourse,  these  must 
l^^'V'^  been  more-numerous;  but  my  total  want 
oi  &V]ccefs,  in  many  endeavours,  to  produce  a 
six^^le  mule  plant,  makes  ^e  much  disposed 
to  l>^lieve  that  hybrid  4)lants  have  been  mis* 
n  for  mules;  and  to  doubt  (with  all  the 
rence  I  feel  for  the  opinions  of  LiNNiCus 
his  illustrious  followers)  whether  nature 
did,  or  ever  will,  permit  the  production 
^*  such  a  monster.  The  existence  of  nu- 
'^^^ous  mules  in  the  animal  world,  between 
^^^cired  species,  is  allowed;  but  nature  has 
^^•"'^  guarded  against  their  production,  by  im- 


pelling every  animal  to  seek  its  proper  mate; 
3  amongst  the  feathered  tribe,  when,  from 
version  of  appetite,  sexual  intercourse  takes 

Pl^^e  between  those  of  distinct  genera*,  it 


is  said  to  be  the  case  with  the  drake  and  the  hen. 
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hzij  ih  ^ome  ib^tahces  at  lesisti  rendered  the 
de^tH  of  thie  female  the  inevitable  con^quencir. 
Bati  ih  the  vegetable  world,  there  is  not  irtf 
thing  to  direct  the  male  to  its  proper  female : 
its  feriha  is  carried  by  winds  and  insects,  to 
plants  of  every  different  genus  and  species ; 
and  it  therefore  appiears  to  me,  (as  vegetable- 
mnles  certainly  arb  hot  boninioh),  that  nature' 
has  hot  pehilitted  theni  to  exist  at  ail. 

I  cannot  dismtfs  th(^  itubj^ecf,  without  tx^ 
prefsing  tny  regret,  that  those  who  have  miide 
the  science  of  botany  their  sliidy,  should  haVe 
cotisid'eitd  the  impirovlsment  df  those  vegeta- 
bles \^hich,  itt  their  cultivated  state,  afford  the 
largest  portion  of  subsistetKre  to  marikind  and 
other  ahitnds,  as  little  connected  with  the  ol>* 
ject  of  their  pursuit.  Hence  it  has  happened^ 
that  whilst  much  attehtion  has  beeri  paid  to 
the  improvement  of  every  species  of  useful 
animal,  the  most  valuable  esculent  plants 
have  been  almost  wholly  neglected.  But, 
when  the  extent  of  the  benefit  which  would 
arise  to  the  agriculture  of  the  country,  from 
the  pofsefsion  of  v^eties  of  plants  which> 
with  the  same  extent  of  soil  and  labour, 
would  afford  even  a  small  increase  of  produce^ 
is  considered,  this  subject  appears  of  ho  lo- 
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considerable  importance.  The  improvement 
of  animals  is  attended  with  much  expense,  and 
the  improved  kinds  necefsarily  extend  them- 
selves slowly ;  but  a  single  bushel  of  improved 
wheat  or  peas^  may  in  ten  years  be  made  to 
afibrd  seed  enough  to  supply  the  whole  island  > 
and  a  single  apple,  or  other  fruit-tree,  may 
within  the  same  time  be  extended  to  evtry 
garden  in  it. 


ESSAY    XIX. 

On  Praspectke  Conirivamces. 

X  CAK  hardly  imagine  to  myself  a  more  dis- 
tinguishing mark,  and,  consequently,  a  more 
certain  proof  of  design,  than  preparation^  i.  e. 
the  providing  of  things  before  hand,  which 
are  not  to  be  used  until  a  considerable  time 
afterwards  i  for  this  implies  a  contemplation 
of  the  future,  which  belongs  only  to  intelli- 
gence. 

4  Aa2 
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Of  these  prospective  contrivances  the  bo-^ 
dies  of  animals  furnish  various  examples, 

I.  The  human  teeth  afford  an  instance,  not 
only  of  prospective  contrivance,  but  of  the 
completion  of  the  contrivance  being  designedly 
suspended.  They  are  formed  within  the 
gums,  and  there  they  stop:  the  fact  being, 
that  their  further  advance  to  maturity  would 
not  only  be  uselefs  to  the  new-born  animal, 
but  extremely  in  its  way;  as  it  is  evident 
that  the  act  of  sucking,  by  which  it  is  for  some 
time  to  be  nourished,  will  be  performed  with 
more  ease  both  to  the  nurse  and  to  the  infant, 
whilst  the  inside  of  the  mouth,  and  edges  of 
the  gums,  are  smooth  and  soft,  than  if  set 
with  hard  '^pointed  bones.  By  the  time  they 
are  wanted,  the  teeth  are  ready.  They  have 
been  lodged  within  the  gums  for  some  months 
past,  but  detained,  as  it  were,  in  their  sockets, 
so  long  as  their  further  protrusion  would  inter- 
fere with  the  office  to  which  the  mouth  is 
destined.  Nature,  namely,  that  intelligence 
which  was  employed  in  creation,  looked  be- 
yond the  first  year  of  the  infant's  life ;  yet, 
whilst  slie  was  providing  for  functions  which 
were  after  that  term  to  become  necefsary, 
was  careful  not  to  incommode  those  which 
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preceded  them.  What  renders  it  more  pro- 
bable that  this  is  the  effect  of  design  is,  that 
the  teeth  are  imperfect,  whilst  all  other  parts 
of  the  mouth  are  perfect,  llie  lips  are  per- 
fect, the  tongue  is  perfect ;  the  cheeks,  the 
jaws,  the  palate,  the  pharynx,  the  larynx,  are 
all  perfect.  The  teeth  alone  are  not  so. 
This  is  the  fact  with  respect  to  the  human 
mouth :  the  fact  also  is,  that  the  parts  above 
enumerated,  are  called  into  use  from  the  be- 
ginning ;  whereas  the  teeth  would  be  only  so 
many  obstacles  and  annoyances,  if  they  were 
there.  When  a  contrary  order  is  necefsary, 
a  contrary  order  prevails.  In  the  worm  of 
the  beetle,  as  hatched  from  the  egg,  the  teeth 
arc  the  first  things  which  arrive  at  perfection. 
The  insect  begins  to  gnaw  as  soon  as  it 
escapes  from  the  shell,  though  its  other  parts 
J)e  only  gradually  ;aidvaqcing  to  their  maturity. 

,  What  has  been  observed  of  the  teeth,  is 
true  of  the  horns  of  animals;  and  for  the 
same  reason.  The  horn  of  a  calf  or  lamb 
does  not  bud,  or  at  least  does  not  sprout  to 
any  considerable  length,  until  the  animal  be 
capable  of  browsing  upon  its  pasture ;  be- 
cause such  a  substance  upon  the  forehead  of 
the  young  animal,  would  very  much  incom- 
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mode  the  teat  of  the  dam  in  tbe  office  of 
giving  suck. 

But  in  the  case  of  the  teeth,  of  the  human 
teeth  at  least,  the  prospective  contrivance 
looks  still  further.  A  succefsion  of  crops  is 
provided,  and  provided  from  the  beginning; 
a  second  tier  being  originally  formed  beneath 
the  ISrst,  which  do  not  come  into  use  till  se* 
vera!  years  afterwards.  And  this  double  or 
suppletary  provision  meets  a  difficulty  in  the 
mechanism  of  the  mouth,  which  would  have 
appeared  almost  unsurmountable.  The  ex* 
pansion  of  the  jaw,  (the  consequence  of  the 
proportionable  growth  of  the  animal,  and  of 
its  skull,)  necefsarily  separates  the  teeth  of  the 
first  set,  however  compactly  disposed,  to  a 
distance  from  one  another,  which  would  be 
very  inconvenient.  In  due  time  therefore, 
i.  e.  when  the  jaw  has  attained  a  great  part 
of  its  dimensions,  a  new  set  of  teeth  springs 
up,  (loosening  and  pushing  out  the  old  ones 
before  them),  more  exactly  fitted  to  the  space 
which  they  are  to  occupy,  and  rising  also  in 
such  close  ranks,  as  to  allow  for  any  ex  ten* 
sion  of  line  which  the  subsequent  enlarge- 
ment of  the  head  may  occasion. 
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-  !!•  It  is  not  very  easy  tp  cpncelye  a  more 
evidently  prospective  contrivance^  tjian  that 
wli^ch^  in  all  yiviparons  |injnial$>  is  found  in 
the  milk  of  the  female  parent.  At  the  moipent 
the  young  animal  enters  the  wof ld>  theiie  is  its 
maintenance  ready  for  it.  The  particular^  to 
be  remarked  in  this  lO^conotmy  ^e  neither  few 
jiQt  slight.  We  have,  fir^t,  the  nutritious  qua- 
lity of  the  fluid,  unlike,  in  this  respect,  every 
other  excretion  of  the  body;  and  \vi  which 
natu;re  hitherto  remains  unimitated,  neither 
cookery  nor  chymistry  having  beep  al^le  to 
make  milk  out  of  grafs :  we  have,  secondly, 

•  that  organ  for  its  reception  and  reten^tion. 

'  we  have,  thirdly,  the  exci;etory  duct^  2^n- 
nexed  to  it :  and  we  have,  lastly,  the  deter- 
xninatictn  of  the  milk  to  the  breast,  at  the 
particular  jupct^re  when  it  is  about  to  be 
wanted.  We  have  aU  these  properties  in  the 
subject  before  us ;  and  they  are  all  indications 
of  design.  The  last  circumstance  is  the 
Wrongest  of  any.  If  I  bad  been  to  ^qefs  be- 
fore-ha^d,  I  should  have  conjectured,  that,  at 
the  time  when  there  was  an  extraordinary  de- 
mandfor  nourishment  inone  part  of  the  system, 
there  would  be  the  least  likelihood  of  a  re- 
dundancy to  supply  another  part.  The  ad- 
vanced pregnancy  of  the  female  has  no  in- 
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telligible  tendency  to  fill  the  breasts  with  ttiilk. 
The  lacteal  system  is  a  constant  wonder;  and 
it  adds  to  other  causes  of  our  admirationy 
that  the  number  of  the  teats  or  paps  in  each 
species  is  found  to  bear  a  proportion  to  the 
number  of  the  young.  In  the  sow,  the  bitchy 
the  rabbity  the  cat,  the  rat,  which  have  nu- 
merous litters,  the  paps  are  numerous  and  are 
disposed  along  the  whole  length  of  the  belly : 
in  the  cow  and  mare  they  are  few.  The  most 
simple  account  of  this,  is  to  refer  it  to  a  de- 
signing Creator. 

In  the  argument  before  us,  we  are  entitled 
to  consider  not  only  animal  bodies  when 
framed^  but  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  are  framed.  And,  in  this  view  of  the 
subject,  the  constitution  of  many  of  their 
parts,  is,  most  strictly,  prospective. 

III.  The  eve  is  of  no  use,  at  the  time  when 
it  is  formed.  It  is  an  optical  instrument  made 
in  a  dungeon ;  constructed  for  the  refraction 
of  light  to  a  focus,  and  perfect  for  its  pur- 
pose, before  a  ray  of  light  has  had  accefs  to  it ; 
geometrically  adapted  to  the  properties  and 
action  of  an  element,  with  which  it  has  no 
communication.     It  is  about  indeed  to  enter 
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into  that  communication ;    and  this  is  pre-- 

cisely  the  thing  which  evidences  intention. 

It  is  providing  for  the  future  in  the  closest 

sense  which  can  be  given   to  these  terras; 

for  it  is  providing  for  a  future  change  :    not 

^or  the  then  subsisting  condition  of  the  animal ; 

^»ot  for  any  gradual  progrefs  or  advance  in 

^hat  same  condition  ;  but  for  a  new  state,  the 

consequence  of  a  great  and  sudden  alteration, 

which  the  animal  is  to  undergo  at  its  birth. 

Is  it  to  be  believed  that  the  eye  was  formed, 

or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  that  the  series 

of  causes  was  fixed   by   which   the   eye  is 

formed,  without  a  view  to  this  change  ;  with- 

put  a  prospect  of  that  condition,  in  which 

its  fabric,  of  no  use  at  present,  is  about  to  be 

of  the  greatest ;  without  a  consideration  of  the 

qualities  of  that  element,    hitherto   entirely 

excluded,  but  with  which  it  was  hereafter  to 

hold  so  intimate  a  relation  ?    A  young  man 

iDakes  a  pair  of  spectacles  for  himself  against 

he  grows  old  j  for  which  spectacles  he  has  no 

3vant  or  use  whatever  at  the  time  he  makes 

*  them.  Gould  this  be  done  without  knowing 
and  considering  the  defect  of  vision  to  which 
advanced  age  is  subject  ?  Would  not  the 
precise  suitablenefs  of  the  instrument  to  its 

•  purpose,  of  the  remedy  to  the  defect,  of  the 
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convex  lens  to  the  flattened  eye^  establish  the 
certainty  of  the  conclusion,  that  the  case,  af- 
terwards to  arise,  had  been  considered  be- 
forehand, speculated  upon,  provided  for  ?  all 
wfaidi  are  exclusively  the  acts  of  a  reafon- 
ing  mind.  The  eye  formed  in  one  state^  for 
use  only  in  another  state,  and  in  a  diflferent 
state,  affords  a  proof  no  lefs  clear  of  desti- 
nation to  a  future  purpose  ^  and  a  proof  pro- 
portionably  stronger,  as  the  machinery  is 
more  complicated,  and  the  adaptation  more 
exact 


IV.  What  has  been  said  of  the  eye»  holds        ^  j^ 
equally  true  of  the  lungs.     Composed  of  air<*      —  7<» 
veisels,  where  there  is  no  air ;  elaborately  con-       «-» .« 
structed  for  the  alternate  adroifsion  and  ex-      «-^ .« 
pulsion  of  an  elastic  fluid,  where  no  such 
fliud  exists  -,  this  great  organ,  with  the  whole 
apparatus  belonging  to  it,  lies  collapsed  in  thq 
fcBtal  thorax,  yet  in  order,  and  in  reaci^ineis 
for  action,  the  first  moment  that  the  occasion 
requires  its  service.    This  is  having  a  machine 
locked  up  in  store  for  future  use^    which 
incontestibly  proves,  that  the  case  was  ex* 
pected  to  occur,  in  which  this  use  might  be 
experienced ;    but  expectation  is  the  proper 
act  of  intelligence.     Considering  the  state  in 
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Yiich  an  animal  exists  before  its  birth,  I  should 


for  nothing  lefs  in  its  body  than  a  system 
lungs.  It  is  like  finding  a  pair  of  beliows 
the  bottom  of  the  sea ;  of  no  sort  of  use  in 
m  situation  in  which  they  are  found ;  formed 
¥  an  action  which  was  impofsible  to  be 
^  ^^terted ;  holding  no  relation  or  fitnefe  to  the 
^^  lament  which  surrounds  them,  but  both  to 
*^*^other  element  iff  another  place. 

As  part  and  parcel  of  the  same  plan,  ought 
be  mentioned,  in  speaking  of  the  lungs* 
e  provisionary  contrivances  of  the  foramen 
vale  and  ductus  arteriosus.     In  the  fo&tus^ 
^ipes  are  laid  for  the  pafsage  of  the  blood 
^lirough  the  lungs  -,  but,  until  the  lungs  he 
^flated  by  the  inspiration  of  air,  that  paf- 
sage is  impervious,  or  In  a  great  degree  ob*- 
^tructed*     What  then  is  to  be  done?  What 
'^ould  an  artist,  what  would  a  master,  do 
upon  the  occasion  ?    He  would  endeavour^ 
roost  probably,  to  provide  a  temporary  pafsage^ 
which   might  carry  on  the  communication 
required,   until  the  other  was  open.     Now 
this  is  the  thing,  which  is  actually  done  io 
the  heart.      Instead  of  the  circuitous  route 
through  the  lungs,  which  the  blood  after- 
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wards  takes,  before  it  gets  from  one  aurkle 
the  heart  to  the  other;  a  portion  of  the 
pafses  immediately  from  the  ri^t  auricle  to 
the  left^  through  a  hole,  placed  in  the  parti- 
tion which  separates  these  cavities.      This 
hole  anatomists  call  the  foramen  ovale.    There 
is  likewise  another  crofs  cut,  answering  the 
same  purpose,  by  what  is  called  the  ductus 
arteriosus,  lying  between  the  pulmonary  ar- 
tery and  the  aorta.     But  both  expedients  are 
so  strictly  temporary,  that,  after  birth,  the  one 
paisage  is  closed,  and  the  tube  which  form 
the  other,  shrivelled  up  into  a  ligament,     lik. 
this  be  not  contrivance,  what  is  ? 


But,  forasmuch  as  the  action  of  the  air  npoirx  ^fi 
the  blood  in  the  lungs,  appears  to  be  necefeafjg"  "ry 
to  the  perfect  concoction  of  that  fluid,  i.  e.  Cc^  ^o 
the  life  and  health  of  the  animal,  (otherwise  th^  -^^e 
shortest  route  might  still  be  the  best,)  hoi 
comes  it  to  pafs  that  thefcetus  lives,  and  growi 
and  thrives  without  it  ?  The  answer  is,  thj 
the  blood  of  the  foetus  is  the  mother's ;  that 
has  undergone  that  action  in  her  habit ;  thj 
one  pair  of  lungs  serves  for  both.  When  th 
animals  are  separated,  a  new  necefsity  arises 
and  to  meet  this  necefsity  as  soon  as  it 
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^  organization  is  prepared.     It  is  ready  for 
»  ^rpose :  it  only  waits  for  the  atmosphere  : 
l>egins  to  play,  the  moment  the  air  is  ad- 
mitted to  it. 


ESSAY  XX. 

The  Ecormny  of  a  Dutch  Dairy. 

Xh£  economy  of  the  Dutch,  in  the  manage- 
nent  of  their  milch  cows,  being  an  object 
TPOrthy  of  inquiry,  I  here  offer  such  infor- 
oation  on  the  subject,  as  my  cursory  notes, 
Dade  some  years  since  on  the  spot,  furnish 
pe  i^rith,  on  the  inspection  of  three  great  co w- 
looses  at  Utrecht,  Harlaem,  and  Amsterdam ; 
nrhich  were  constructed  on  an  oblong  square, 
ind  of  a  moderate  height,  with  a  slight  floor 
>vcr  head,  for  a  certain  occasional  quantity  of 
bay.  cut  out  of  a  Dutch  bam  adjoining  the 
cow-house.  The  building  within  was  airy 
dnd  luminous ;  its  length  determined  by  the 
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of  the  cows,  which  might  amount 
bitf  to  siztT,  or  roont,  and  from  tlBio 
fiect  albwcd  to  each  cow-^ts  breadth 
thirty  to  forty  feet,  which  may  thus  be 
dbtributed:  twelve  feet  In  the  centre,  be- 
tween two  rows  of  cows,  including  a  sloping 
g;iitter  on  either  side,  in  the  front  of,  and  in  a 
with,  the  heads  of  the  cows ;  five  feet  on 
^de  for  their  standing,  and  immediately 
Ixhind  their  tails  a  gutter  two  feet  wide,  and 
nearly  as  many  deep,  and  also  a  four  feet  walk 
on  either  side,  behind  each  gutter.  The  centre 
walk  is  paved  with  clinkers,  and  kept  very 
dean,  and  sanded,  between  which  and  tb< 
two  sloping  channels,  paved  likewise  wil 
dinkcTs,  (one  in  each  front  row  of  the  cows,)  is 
^hkk  board,  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  fixed  edge— ^ 
ways,  to  keep  the  hay,  &c.  on  which  the  oow^^^ 
are  fed,  within  the  bounds  of  the  channeLflT^ 
The  cows  are  tied  up  with  a  slight  diain, 
tope  round  the  neck,  fastened  to  an  iron 
running  up  and  down  a  fixed  post;  ui 
the  standing  of  the  fore  and  hind  feet  of  th^^rAi 
cows>  fir  timber,  a  foot  and  half  wide,  is  C3 
leiHkd  the  whole  length  of  the  houfe  (^ 
^tCiK^^  or  any  harder  substance,  would 
babiv  founder  their  feet)  and  the  interval 
1^  with  a  Boor  of  sand  and  lime,  gradualEl-^ 
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de  pvrfsed  towards  the  middle,  the  better  to 

ive  the  incumbent  belly  of  the  cow.    The 

tr^  on  which  the  hind  feet  stand,  is  rather 

IT  than  that  in  front,  both  to  enable  the 

to  reach  her  meat  the  more  easily,  and 

^■^^wise  to  eject  her  excrements  the  more 

^le^jily.     Each  cow's  tail  is  platted,  and,  to 

I^'X>TOote  cleanlinefs,   tied  by  a  slight  cord 

*^stened  to  a  narrow  slip  of  deal,  nailed  above, 

^^Viich  prevents  their  flourishing  their  tails, 

^Ut  not  their  lying  down. 

Theirfood  is  hay,  with  repeated  warmmefses 
^^  grains,  boiled  tuilnips,  potatoes,  cabbage, 
^^efuse  carrots,  oil-cake,  buck-wheat,  &c.  &c. 
>^ich  are  placed  before  them  in  the  front 
channel  above-mentioned,  at  the  upper  end 
^  which  is  fixed  a  pump  to  supply  them  with 
water,  which  they  drink,  as  it  glides  gently 
down  before  them  in  the  said  channel ;  and 
in  very  cold  weather,  the  pump  water  is  tem- 
pered with  hot  water.     In  order  to  remove 
the  excrements  in  the   gutter   before-men- 
tbned,  a  square  board,  fixed  in  a  long  handle, 
the  exact  breadth  of  the  clinker-paved  gutter, 
is  used,  with  which  they  are  pushed  down 
the  gutter,  and  through  an  opening  at  the  ez- 
"tremity  of  the  house,  into  a  deep  pit  made  to 
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receive  them ;  and  afterwards,  by  means  of  ^ 
long  spout,  water  is  conveyed  from  the  purx^*  y 
into  the  gutter,  which  is  washed  perfectl.  J 
clean,  twice,  or  oftener,  in  the  day ;  as  also  m   s 
the  channel  in  front  of  the  cows.     Aa 
cows   remain  constantly  tied  up,  firom  tbi 
time  they  return  from  pasture  to  their  wintcv 
quarters,  in  Nov^ber  or  December,  accord- 
ing to  the  season  of  the  year,  till  they  go 
grafs  in  April,  it  is  surprising,  from  this  ar- — "* 
rangement  and  economy,  with  what  facility"*^ 
and  thrift  a  great  number  of  cows  are  taken  ^"^ 
care  of  by  very  few  hands ;  and  also  with  what  r^*  ^^ 
neatnefs,  though  they  are  allowed  no  litter,^*^* 
but  what  little  refuse  hay  is  left  by  them.  —  ^* 
The  eye  of  the  master  indeed  is  always  upon 
jthem  ^  for  at  the  upper  end  of  their  house  he 
also  has  usually  his  abode,   divided  only  by  a 
running  curtain,  but  fitted  up  with  every  con- 
venience, and  in  the  neates>t  maimer,  for  con- 
ducting  the   dairy,    as  coppers   for   boiling 
water,  and  the  various  mefses  for  the  cows,  &c.  —  — • 
In  short,  no  people  on  earth  (the  Chinese  nol:^  ^^ 
excepted)  study  and  practice  the  "  mullum  h 
pariv'   more   afbiJuously,   and  with  greatei 
succeh,  than  the  patient,  industrious,  frugal, 
proviilcnt  Dutchman,  among  whom  many  in- 
genious contrivances  in  all  arts  and  profefsionts^ 
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re  to  be  found,  worthy  the  imitation  of  the 
lost  enlightened  nations.  When  the  cows 
3  to  graft,  they  are  clothed,  (at  least  those 
'htch  are  tender,  or  have  lately  calved)  with 
course  hempen  jacket  extending  from  the 
ibiilders  to  the  rump,  and  half  way  down 
le  ribs,  and  fastened  by  strings  under  the 
rgaf ;  the  intention  of  which  is  to  guard  those 
rhtch  zt6  tender,  &c.  after  their  winter^s  con- 
nement,  from  the  perpendicular  dews,  which 
he  very  heavy  in  their  low,  deep  rich  mea- 
ows,  and  likewise  to  increase  their  milk, 
liiich  warmth  very  efsentially  contributes  to  do. 
Hie  same  precaution  is  adopted,  I  understand^ 
(I  i?^ter,  before  they  return  to  house,  if  the 
raatiier  is  severe,  or  when  a  cow  calves  late. 
X^ile  at  graft,  their  keepers  avail  themselves 
>f  every  opportunity  to  supply  them  with 
mwers  wash,  &c.  which  from  habit  they 
Irhik  greedily,  in  preference  to  such  un- 
mlatable  (if  not  brackish)  water  as  their  dykes 
miaUy  affords 

After  the  cows  quit  their  winter  quarters, 
ihehr  house  is  cleaned  with  the  greatest  nice« 
leisy  and  even  the  boards  washed,  and  scoured 
Pfith  hot  water,  sand,  and  soap;  but^*not« 
mthstanding  all  this  neatuefs^  and  the  con- 

Volujnc  VI.  B  b 
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stant  care  and  attention  of  their  owners,  it 
sometimes  happens^  as  in  1772  and  ms, 
that  they  lose  the  greater  part  of  their  stock : 
the  bowels  were  generally  first  attacked,  and, 
that  so  violently  as  to  prove  htal  in  a  few 
hours.  This  distemper  then  prevailed  not 
only  in  the  cow-houses,  but  pursued  the  poor 
animals  to  their  pastures,  in  one  of  which  half 
the  herd  would  be  swept  off  in  a  few  dajrs, 
and  all  escape  perhaps  in  that  adjoiaing; 
while  in  a  third  neighbouring  pasture  die 
distemper  raged  with  equal  violence  as  in  the 
first.  No  lefs  various  was  the  conduct  of  the 
several  proprietors  on  this  occasion«~fioiiie 
considered  the  distemper  as  a  judgment  firmn 
heaven,  and  thought  it  in  vain,  if  not  impious* 
to  attempt  any  means  for  their  recoveiy. 
Others,  lefs  superstitious,  adopted  the  most 
celebrated  remedies,  and  left  no  means  un- 
efsayed  to  oppose  the  virulence  of  the  dis- 
temper, but  with  little  succefs.  It  is  remark- 
able, that  the  cows  in  Flanders  are  general!/ 
very  healthy,  notwithstanding  they  lie  on  their 

dung,  more  or  lefs,  the  year  round.  The 
Flemish  peasant  keeps  his  cattle  rather  in  a 
cave,  than  a  cow-house,  and  instead  of  cany-* 
ing  out  the  dung,  fresh  litter,  and  dry  sand,  or 
earth,  is  added  daily  to  it,  so  that  before  this 
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■ 

cave,  or  cow-house,  is  cleaned  out,  the  cattle 
stand  six  feet,  or  more,  higher  than  the  floor. 
His  milch  cows  (as  well  as  horses)  are  housed 
every  night,  even  in  the  summer,  and  are  fed 
with  trefoil,  or  clover,  or  vetches,  &c.  and  let 
out  to  feed  in  the  pastures  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  brought  back  to  house  about  ten  ; 
have  trefoil,  &c,  till  four  in  the  afternoon, 
and  are  then  turned  out  till  eight ;  by  which 
means  an  immense  quantity  of  the  richest 
manure  is  raised  in  Flanders  during  the  whole 
Summer,  which,  by  cattle  being  kept  in  the 
fields  in  that  season  in  ail  other  countries, 
becomes  the  food  of  flies,  and  the  sport  of 
winds.     Fatting  bullocks  alone  are  permitted 
to  lie  abroad  day  and  night  in  Flanders,  other- 
wise they  would  not  fat  in  very  hot  weather. 
la  winter,  the  Flemings  feed  their  cows  witb 
]}ot  mefses,  &c.  nearly  as  the  Dutch  do» 
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ESSAY  xxr. 


Oh  i/te  Renoroation  of  old  Pear-irtts. 

X  iKDiNG  the  pear-trees  in  Kensington  Gar- 
dens in  a  very  cankery  and  unfruitful  state^  in 
the  years  1784  and  1785^  I  took  out  the  old 
mould  from  the  borders  against  the  walls,  and 
put  in  fresh  loam  in  its  stead ;  at  the  same 
time  I  pruned  and  nailed  the  trees  in  the 
common  way,  and  left  them  in  that  state  up- 
wards  of  eighteen  monthst  to  see  what  effect 
the  fresh  mould  would  have-on  them  s  but> 
to  my  great  surprise,  I  found  that  it  had  no 
good  effect. 

After  I  had  tried  the  fresh  mould  as  above, 
I  began  to  consider  what  was  best  to  be 
done  with  so  many  old  pear-trees  that  were 
worn  out.  The  fruit  that  they  produced  I 
could  not  send  to  his  Majesty's  table  with 
any  credit  to  myself,  it  being  small,  hard,  and 
kernclly.  I  thought  it  would  be  a  great  re- 
flection on  me,  as  a  profefsional  man,  that 
after  I  had  put  his  Majesty  to  so  great  an  ex- 
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pcnse,  no  advantage  was  likely  to  be  derived 
from  it.  I  saw  that  some  method  must  be 
tried  to  restore  these  old  trees,  or  that  next 
year  they  must  be  grubbed  up,  and  was  loath 
to  give  them  entirely  up  before  I  had  tried  some 
experiments.  I  considere4  that  it  must  be 
between  twelve  and  fourteen  years  before  I 
could  have  any  fruit  frpm  young  trees ;  and 
therefore  determined  to  try  an  experiment, 
with  a  view  to  recovering  the  old  ones. 

I  began  with  cutting  down  four  old  and 
decayed  pear-trees  of  different  kinds,  near  to 
the  place  where  they  had  been  grafted  :  this 
operation  was  performed  on  the  Ijth  of  May 
1786.     Finding  that  they  put  forth  fine  shoots, 
Lbeaded  down  four  more  on  the  20th  of  June, 
in  the  same  year  (for  by  this  time,  the  former 
had  shoots  of  a  foot  long),  which  did  equally 
well,  and  bore  some  fruit  in  the  following 
year.     One  of  the  first  fcur  that  I  headed 
down  was  a  St.  Germain,  which  produced  nine- 
teen fine,  large,  well-flavaurcd  pears  next  year, 
and  in  the  third  bore  more  fruit  than  it  did  in 
its-  former  state  when  it  was  four  times  the 
siae. 

I  left  seven  trees  upon  an  east  wall^  treated 
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A  louisbonne  bore  four  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  pearsy  and  the  tree  spread  nine  yards. 

Another  louisbonne  bore  three  hundred  and 
x^inety-one  pears,  and  spread  eight  yards. 

A  colmar  bore  two  hundred  and  thirteen 
s,  and  spread  six  yards. 


A  broton  beurre  bore  five  hundred  and  three 


Another  brown  beurre  bore  five  hundred 

* 

and  fifty  pears. 

A  crasane  bore  five  hundred  and  twenty 
pears. 

A  virgouleuse  bore  five  hundred  and  eighty 
pears. 

The  branches  of  the  four  last  trees  spread 
nearly  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  first 
three. 

A  young  beurre,  the  second  year  after  head- 
ing, bore  two  hundred  and  thirty  pears ;  and 

a  St.  Germain  four  hundred. 

Bb4 
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All  the  above  trees  stood  upon  the  same 
aspect  and  the  same  wall^  and  the  fruit  waji 
numbered  in  the  same  year.  A  great  many 
pears  which  dropped  from  the  trees  are  pot 
reckoned.  The  trees  that  were  pruned  ac- 
cording to  the  old  practice,  covered  at  least 
one-third  more  wall  than  the  others. 

By  the  above  statement,  it  appears,  that  the 
trees  headed  down,  bore  upwards  of  five  times 
the  quantity  of  fruit  that  the  others  did  ;  and 
it  keeps  increasing  in  proportion  to  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  trees. 

On  the  20th  of  June  I  headed  several 
standards  that  were  almost  destroyed  by  the 
canker ;  some  of  them  were  so  loaded  with 
fruit  the  following  year,  that  I  was  obliged  to 
prop  the  branches,  to  prevent  their  being 
broken  down  by  the  weight  of  it.  In  the 
fourth  year  after  these  standards  were  headed 
down,  one  of  them  bore  two  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  forty  pears.  There  were  three 
standards  on  the  same  border  with  the  above, 
two  of  which  were  St.  Germains ;  the  old 
tree  was  of  the   same  kind.     One  of  these 

trees*,  twenty  years  old,  had  five  hundred 

-  -  -■  -    ■  -  ^ 

*  This  tree  was  about  six  years  old  when  I  planted 
it,  fourteen  years  ago. 
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pears  on  it,  which  was  a  ^reat  crop  for  its 
size  3  so  that  there  were  pn  the  old  trce^ 
which  had  been  headed  down  not  quite  four 
years,  two  thousand  three  hundred  aivl  forty 
pe^Ts  more  than  qn  tiie  tree  of  twept/  yearv 
growth. 


ESSAY  XXII, 


On  Tares. 


jVLany  farmers  in  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
gfow  a  few  acres  of  tares,  and  the  culture  of 
them  is  extended  every  year,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  their  importance  becoming  better 
understood.  It  is  a  considerable  degree  of 
gratification  to  me,  to  have  been  the  first  who 
sowed  them  on  a  large  scale,  and  publicly 
recommended  them  to  the  notice  of  farmers, 
as  highly  deserving  to  be  introduced  into  a  re- 
gular rotation  of  crops.  After  several  years 
more  experience  of  their  utility,  it  is  impofsihie 
for  me  to  say  so  much  in  their  favour  as  they 
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deserve.  They  may  be  made  the  princ^al 
means  of  enabling  the  arable  fiumer  Id 
port  as  much  live  stock  as  die  grazier, 
during  the  time  they  occupy  the  grouody  fSbej 
produce  more  green  food  of  the  best  quafi^^ 
per  acrCy  than  Romney-marsh  or 
level ;  and  the  ground  may  be  cleared  of 
in  the  month  of  June,  in  such  good  time  at 
to  admit  of  loamy  sands  producing  a  crop  of 
clean  turnips  in  the  same  year,  and  of  dajey 
loams  being  prepared  and  sown  with 
They  support  cattle ;  will  make  bodi 
and  bullocks,  of  every  size  and  breeds  &t;  thcif 
suit  every  situation,  and  will  flourish  on  all 
the  variety  of  soils  in  this  country,  from  die 
gravel-hills  near  Dartford,  in  Kent,  to  the  sdff 
yellow  clays  in  the  wealds  of  Sufiez.  TIkj 
do  not  depend  on  any  particular  market;  and* 
above  all,  they  manure  the  land  fit  for  die  im- 
mediate reception  of  turnips ;  whereby  a  sue- 
celsion  of  green  crops  can  be  kept  up,  dia<:- 
would  fat  a  very  increased  quantity  of 
stock,  and  be  the  means  of  raising,  in 
tions  the  most  distant  from  towns,  an  abund 
ance  of  those  great  sources  of  fertility, 
and  urine.  A  judicious  combination  of 
with  turnips,  clover,  and  sainfoin,  may  be  th- 
means  of  rendering  our  poor  sheep-walki 
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ddwnSj  and  wastes,  of  ten  to  thirty  times  their 
present  value  to  the  community. 

1.  Preparation. — If  the  land  be  poor,  or  at 
least  not  rich,  manure  it,  otherwise  not;  plough 
it  thinly  into  ridges,  well  calculated  to  keep 
it  dry;  sow  broadcast,  and  harrow  in  the 
seed. 

2.  Sort. — ^There  arc  two  sorts  ;  the  winter 
tare  and  the  spring  tare.  The  former  is  the 
IDOSt  sown,  and  is  sufficiently  hardy  to  stand 
all  the  changes  of  weather,  even  the  severest 
degrees  of  frost  ever  experienced  in  England, 
or,  I  believe,  in  Great  Britain. 

S.  Steep. — ^None  used.  Though,  for  sowing 
in  any  very  dry  season,  it  would  be  advisable 
to  steep  the  seed* 

4.  Seed. — ^In  the  middle  of  the  season,  sow 
about  two  bushels  and  a  half,  on  soils  mo- 
derately rich  ;  but  early  sowing  and  rich  soils 
tequire  lefs  seed  than  poor  soils  and  late  sow- 


Many  persons  sow  a  little  rye  among  win- 
ter tares;  and  some  intelligent  men  sow  a 
^xnall  quantity  of  barley  among  spring  tares. 
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5.  Time  of  Sowing.^-^Yxova  the  middle  of 
August  to  the  middle  of  October.  If  the  land 
be  poor,  or  the  situation  exposed,  by  all  means 
liOW  early^  even  in  August ;  and  in  all  cases,  it 
is  advisable  to  sow  at  different  periods— early, 
medium^  and  late,  in  order  to  have  succefsion 
of  them  for  feed  the  ensuing  spring. 

6.  Culture,''^ A  light  roller  should  be  drawn 
over  them  during  the  first  dry  time  in  March, 
to  prepare  the  ground  for  the  scythe  ;  and  (he 
most  rank  weeds  should  be  drawn  by  hand  in 
April. 

7.  Harvesting. — ^They  begin  to  blofsom  in 
May,  and  from  that  time,  I  am  of  opinion, 
the  farmer's  stock  should  be  wholly  supported 
on  them  till  the  blofsoms  begin  to  fall  off,  and 
the  formation  of  pods  to  take  place  ;  at  which 
time,  all  that  are  left  should  be  made  into  hay, 
imlefs  pods  should  appear  in  large  quantities, 
and  supposing  them  to  be  of  the  true  winter 
sort.  The  farmer  should,  in  that  case,  reserve 
seed  enough  for  his  own  use  s  otherwise  he 
should  make  them  all  into  hay.  If  the  land 
has  been  dunged,  and  the  seed  good,  there 
will  probably  be  a  crop  of  twelve  tons  of  green 
tares,  or  three  tons  of  hay  j  and,  provided  they 
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are  well  cnred,  it  will  be  the  best  hay  on  the 
farm.     But  tares  require  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  sun.    Rain  is  very  injurious  to  them. 
In  case  a  continuance  of  wet  weather  should 
happen  after  they  are  cut,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  make  them  into  hay  at  all,  at  least  of  a 
good  and  salutary  quality.    On  account  of 
this  risk,  I  would  recommend  that  all  the 
stock  of  a  farm  should  be  soiled  on  them 
green;  and  in  doing  so,  it  will  necefsarily 
have  the  good  effect  of  taking  the  stock  off 
the  grafs  land  long  enough  to  allow  of  its  be- 
ing mown  for  hay.    By  this  means  the  for* 
mer*s  meadow  hay  will  be  much  increased  in 
quantity ;  he  will  not  have  occasion  for  pis- 
tore  (the  tares  abundantly  supplying  the  place 
of  the  richest  pasturage),  and  by  the  time  thiat 
fte  cattle  return  from  green  tares,  the  grafs 
land  in  the  mean  time  having  been  mown, 
will  be  ready  to  receive  them.    I  conceive 
that  I  may  justly  be  allowed  to  estimate  the 
value  of  tares,  as  if  they  were  all  made  into 
liay,  as  this  will  be  the  case  with  a  great 
jpSLTt  of  them.    The  rest  will  preserve  an  ad* 
^itional  quantity  of  meadow  hay,  perhaps  equkl 
to  their  own  weight. 

Spring  tares  produce  rather  a  lighter  crop. 
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and  are  subject  to  much  risk  from  a  diy  mxA^ 
mer*  There  is  no  difference  in  their  applicant 
tion^  or  value  per  ton ;  but  the  spring  sort 
coming  a  fortnight  Iater»  it  seems  to  be  con« 
venient  and  advisable  to  grow  some  of  eadi 
sort^  and  to  have  a  succefsion  of  them  for  green 
food  all  the  summer. 


As  to  the  manner  of  giving  them  to  cattle, 
it  would  be  wasteful  in  the  extreme  to  turn 
live  stock  into  a  field  of  tares^  as  their  tread* 
ing  and  lying  down  would  do  great  mischief 
to  the  crop»  even  by  feeding  it  in  small  patcdies 
hurdled  off.  The  most  advisable  method 
would  be^  to  mow  the  tares  off  the  first  half 
acre>  and  to  cany  the  produce  into  the  stables, 
cow-housesy  and  fold-yards,  or  on  to  poor  land, 
to  be  consumed  by  stock.  Then  to  hurdle 
the  growing  tares  from  such  cleared  ground, 
into  which  put  the  stocky  and  feed  them  all 
with  the  tares,  given  to  them  inracks,  removing 
the  hurdles  and  the  racks  forward  daily  to  the 
edge  of  the  growing  tares,  which  will  manure 
the  land  uniformly,  and  deposit  all  the  urine 
in  the  soil.  Or  a  very  ^'  good  method,  is  to 
**  feed  them  through  rack  hurdles,  which  are 
*^  made  the  same  as  the  common  five-railed 
'/  ones,  only  leaving  the  middle  rail  out,  and 
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<^' nailing  upright  pieces  acrofs^  at  proper 
^^  distances,  to  admit  the  sheep  to  put  their 
**  heads  through.  A  swarth  of  vetches  be- 
**ing  mown  in  the  direction  you  wish  to 
'^  plough  the  land,  a  sufficient  number  of  these 
^^  hurdles,  allowing  one  to  five  sheep,  are  set 
**  close  to  it :  at  noon  the  shepherd  mows 
**  another  swarth,  and  throws  it  to  the  hurdles^ 
^  and  the  same  at  night :  next  mornmg^  a 
*' swarth  being  first  mown,  the  hurdles  are 
'^  again  set;  thus  moving  them  once  in  the 
^'  twenty-four  hours,  by  this  trifling  additional 
^<  trouble,  the  vetches  are  eaten  clean  ofij  and 
^  the  land  equally  benefited*.*' 

8.  Thrashing. — ^The  seed  thrashes  out  veiy 
wadily  by  the  flail 

9^  Produce. — ^I  have  weighed  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  green  tares  to  know,  that  the  pro* 
duce  was  twelve  tons  per  acre ;  and  when 
made  into  hay,  it  was  three  tons;  which  in 
ihis  country  is  worth  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
guineas  per  acre.  In  more  distant  places, 
where  meadow  hay  sells  from  fifty  shillings 
to  three  pounds  per  load,  the  tares  will  be 


^mi 


*  Gloucester  Report,  *to,  p.  !?• 
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worth  from  seven  pouhds  ten  shillings  to  nine 
pounds  per  acre.  Tlie  seed  will  sell  from 
five  shillings  to  twenty-one  shillings  per  bushel. 
A  neighbour  of  rtiine,  who  grew  tares  on  my 
recommendation,  permitted  dne  field  to  stkhd 
for  seed  :  it  produced  upwards  of  forty  bushels 
per  acre*. 

It  is  an  advantage  of  great  importance,  that 
turnips  require  such  late  sowing,  as  to  gitc 
the  farmer  an   opportunity  of  reaping  two 
green  crops  on  the  same  land  in  one  year, 
both  of  which  may  be  fed  by  cattle.     A  suc- 
cefsion  of  tares  and  turnips  may  be  raised  and 
consumed  on  dry  land,  till  it  acquires  any  de- 
sired degree  of  richnefs  ;  and  will. feed  more 
bullocks  and  sheep  than  the  best  grafs  latid 
in  the  kingdom.     Romney-marsh  feeds  five 
or  six  sheep,  per  acre,  per  annum.     An  acre 
of  loamy  sand,  only  moderately  rich,  cropped 
with  tares  in  the  spring,  and  turnips  in  th6 
autumn,  will  fatten  tvv^enty  of  the  same  sheep. 
And  what  is  of  great  consequence,  the  land 
will  be  perfectly  clean,  and  fit  for  every  sort 

*  An  oKporionced  farmer  in  Holdernefs  had  no  fuc— 
cef$  wilh  winter  tares  till  he  sowed  them  in  July.  Tc^ 
this  the  nort!i  country  farmers  should  attend.  A.  H. 
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6^  corn  during  the  whole  time.  But  they 
are  crops  that  are  perfectly  incompatible  with 
eommon  fields^  and  for  that  reason^  more  than 
any  other,  they  are  so  little  grown  in  England. 
Inclose  the  common  fields,  and  the  tiare  and 
turnip  husbandry  will  become  general ;  which 
will  be  the  most  effectual  means  of  load- 
ing our  shambles  with  meat,  and  filling  oi|r 
granaries  with  com* 


ESSAY  XXIII. 

On  the  Poor  Laws  in  Scotland. 

X  RAT  the  poor,  the  aged,  the  infirm  and 

'^^bstitute,  ought  to  be  relieved  and  supported 

liy  the  community  to  which  they  belong,  is  fi 

principal  inculcated  by  the  laws  of  nature  and 

^revelation,    and   generally  enjoined  by  the 

9tatute-law  of  every  well  regulated  society^ 

*rhe  great  object- to  be  attended  to,  in  the 

«cercise   of  .this  virtuous  prmciple,    is,   to 

draw  the  proper  lioe  of  distinction:  betwixt 
Volume  VL  C  c 
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caMousBcIs  of  htert  and  indfffenefice  aboot  iht 
eohcerm  of  Che  poor  {on  the  one  hand,)  Mud 
the  nttkin^  such  Kbcnd  proviaions  for  their 
support  (on  tlie  offaer»)  as  to  hold  out  a 
tewptaftioii  to  want  of  frugality  and  econoBqr* 
by  encouraging  sloth  and  tdfeaefi|»  wUdi 
seldom  fail  to  produce  proffigaey  of  manners 
and  fiiese  in  dveir  turn,  by  creating  waot«  aw 
certain  of  resolving  into  abject  meanticis 
spirit,  and  dependence  upon  others  ^  which 
of  all  tilings,  tend  most  to  degrade  the 
racter,  and  lead  to  die  very  evil  which 
public  provisions  for  the  poor  was  meant  tm 
correct. 

These  positions  cannot  be  better  illttstratrdf 
than  by  the  opposite  effects  produced  by  Ae 
operation  of  the  poor«lawB»  and  their  ma- 
nagement^ in  the  two  divisions  of  this  island* 

There  is  no  country  where  g;reater  libeariity 
^s  displayed  by  all  ranks  of  people  than  in 
Scotland  ;  where  the  poor  aie  provided  for  at 
left  expense;  and  where  greater  sobrie^  aad 
decency  prevails  among  that  desesiption  mS 
people,  and  more  of  that  modestf  and  im- 
mility,  becoming  their  situation.  Whereas  in 
England,  the  provision  for  the  poor  b  most 
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exprbiitant.    Tbc  burden  i»  becoming  ^wtiy 
day  more  intolerable,  wd  wiU  UQdoubtedly> 
at  no  distant  period,  rouze  the  attention,  and 
^l  jfQr^h  ,lhe  yij^orous  interference  of  the  le* 
fful^t^re,  to  remedy  a  growing  evil^  ifi^bich 
^[|||!(|t(c;ns  to  pvexvKhelm  the  cQ\intxy.    Besides 
iiffi  l^uf^en^xty  of  the  sums  allotted  for  the 
licKU*^  tQ  tijie  amount  (it  is  believed)  of  severa,! 
I0i|[t9n$  a  ye^,  Jit  is  scarce  tp  ,be  supposed 
tihat  t^ey  will,  in  every  ins^nce,  Ibt  nuMiaged 
vnth  ^e  mo^t  perfect  economy.    But  yrh^t, 
ifi^^^^iqiial  vkw»  is  the  wor^  of  all  >   this 
IJEbe^i^  provision,  .which  w^sn^omt  for  good^ 
u  ^i^oductive  of  1;he  very  worst  of  evils  to  th)e 
pppr  ^emselves.    JPer$on$  of  that  de^pti^n, 
ln?^9;$'9;i^  th^t  tl^e  l^ws  of  the  co^^  hav^ 
ii^e^ample  provi^^>n  for  t^iem,  »r^^rediice4 
^  sicknefs,  ipisfprtopes,  or  arnvcd  at  old  age, 
never  study  to  exfitt  thexnsc^ves  to  save  ^ 
^inj^l  rpiUance  pf  their  earnings,  tp  support 
^f^  in  these  -times  of  ,unavpidable  distjcefs, 
^Ut  jSq^ander  (in  ript  and  x^un^eppe^)  every 
sJKpec^ce  tl^t  .is  .pQt  absolutely  requisite  .for 
]2^,I(e(;ei^ries.     The  obvious  coi^quence, 
l^ien^^re,  pf  too  lit^er^  ^  provision  for  the 
PpQ^i  m|i3t  be  to  increase  their  nviipb^r  ^  and 
l:gr{bQ|4ing  out  ^  tepriptation  tp:the  negleQt  pf 
ecqpomy,  indirectly  to  corrupt  their  morals^ 
"3'  Cc2 
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by  encouraging  luxury,  profligacy,  and  every 
species  of  low  debauchery. 

In  Scotland,  except  in  towns,  it  may  be 
truly  said>  that  there  is  no  provision  at  all  fx 
the  poor  s  and  yet  there  are  few  or  no  countries 
where  they  are  le&  numerous,  and  more  hu- 
manely attended  to.  The  general  views  of 
the  Scottish  legislature,  respecting  the  poor, 
were  most  just  and  laudible.  Their  aim  was 
to  guard,  as  far  as  human  foresight  and  pru- 
dence could  do,  against  idlenefs  and  profli- 
gacy, as  being  the  immediate  harbingers  of 
povery,  distrefs,  and  degradation.  They  took 
care  to  make  provision  for  the  poor,  but  it 
was  only  for  the  sober  and  industrious  poor ; 
while  they  threatened,  with  their  utmost  ven- 
geance, all  vagrants,  sturdy  beggars,  and 
masterlcfs  persons.  In  the  oldest  laws,  upon 
this  subject,  it  is  exprefsly  ordained  *  That 

*  none  be  permitted  to  beg  betwixt  the  ages 

*  of  14  and  70,  until,  after  examination,  it  be 

*  found  that  they  are  not  able  to  gain  a  live- 

*  lihood  otherways  ;  when  they  are  to  receive 

*  badges,   to  entitle  them  to  beg ;    and  all 

*  others  are  to  apply  themselves  to  work,  under 
'  the  pain  of  burning  on  the  cheek,  and  ba* 
'  nishmcnt/     Acts,  1424,1457,  150S.     And 
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by  a  subsequent  act,  in  1535,  none  were  per- 
thitted  to  beg,  except  in  the  parish  where 
\ibcy  were  born.  And  by  act  1551,  none  are 
permitted  to  be  served  with  alms,  except  those 
whe  have  badges.  To  encourage  the  same 
idea  of  industry  and  frugality,  by  an  act  in 
1617,  '  indigent  children  going  about  idle, 
'  may  be  compelled  to  serve  any  of  the  king's 
'  subjects  without  wages,  till  the  age  of 
<  30  years/  And,  by  an  act  pafsed  in  1 663, 
vagrants  and  sturdy  beggars  may  be  also  com- 
p^ed  to  serve  any  manufacturer*  As  persons 
of  this  last  description  were  generally  of  such 
depraved  characters,  and  had  contracted  such 
habits  of  idlene(s,  few  were  willing  to  relc^ive 
Ihcm  into  their  service ;  therefore,  by  ati  act 
paised  in  1672,  cap.  16.  work-houses  are  or- 
dained to  be  built  for  setting  them  to  work. 
The  acts  against  vagrants,  and,  as  they  are 
tenned,  ^  strong  and  idle  beggars,'  are  in- 
numerable. 

But  while  the  general  spirit  and  tendency 
of  all  the  statute-laws,  relating  to  the  poor, 
set  the  strongest  brand  of  infamy  upon  idle- 
otb  and  profligacy,  their  humanity  and  libe- 
rality are  no  lefs  conspicuous.  By  act  1535, 
€•  22«  the  poor,  who  cannot  work,  must  be 

Cc3 
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maintained  by  fbe  parisKfes  in  whi6h  tfae^ 
were  hbrn;  dnd  when  the  phrie  of  their 
nativity  is  not  kno#n,  it  is  ordained,  fcff 
dbts  1663>  cap.  10^  afid  I6985  cd^j  2Ij  flMt 
the  bUfdfen  falld  up^n  t&e  p<f i^tei  Wh^ffe  ttQr 
have  hdd  th^ir  Most  eomntott  ttion  for  fti^ 
three  years  preceding  tUeir  being  appreheifded, 
or  their  apf^lying  fbf  die  ptiblic  ehdfity.  Aftd 
this  ptferiod  of  thite  yiSars  residence  9i€iDi 
noT^  to  be  genfctalhjr  adbptfed^  as  beidg  ffiat 
Which  givb  *  titte  td  pafiiN  iiMintifiMMKF. 

i»hethet  the  pliti  et  fheiir  nUtittly  be  IkaifUrt 
or  not. 

Magirtrtttes  ^itid  Jtidgiis  arfc  ilitlioHiM  htA 
ofddned  to  ttidtfe  np  &  Iht  tff  tlM  tk)i>l*  in  tfMttf 
seveml  paridUeft^  and  to  ^end  dii^  to  tlie  f^* 
Hsh^$  to  which  thty  beking^  wh^rfc  hbiises  afe 
to  be  pitivided  for  them^  ^t  the  public  ^i- 
pense,  either  separfttely^  or  with  others  1  md 
for  their  maintenance,  if  circumstantte  shonM 
so  require.  The  whole  inhabitants  of  the 
pariih^  without  exception^  art  4^pmnte4  to 
be  talted>  according  to  their  snbstafackf^  for 
such  weekly  charge  and  contribntion  as  shall 
be  thought  sufficient  to  maintain  the  said  pbor« 
Act  1579,  cap.  74,  This  pbwer  of  taxing 
for  the  poor,  is  again,  by  act  166S,  czp.  16. 
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verted  b  the  heritors,  with  this  addition,  that 
the  poor,  who  are  able  to  works  are  to  be 
ofiered  to  any  within  the  parish,  who  will  re- 
ceive thera,  who  are  to  have  their  work  till 
they  attain  30  years  of  age  $  and  failing  of 
being  so  provided  for^  they  are  to  be  sent 
to  the  house  of  correction^  Confirmed  by 
met  1672»  cap.  18. 

Whether  it  was  owing  to  heritors  becoming 

nmi&  in  taxing  themselves  and  their  tenants 
(or  the  mainteoam^e  of  the  poor*  or  that  any 

circumstance  of  public  utility  required  it,  it 
Is  enjoined,  by  an  act  of  P^ivy  Council, 
}  1th  Aug.  1692,  that  the  ministers  and  elders 
9i  every  parish  shall  be  joined  in  commifsioti 
-ipviih  the  heritors,  when  they  meet  to  afsefs 
themselves  and  their  tenants,  for  maintaining 
the  poor  j  and  in  that  act  there  is  this  im- 
portant clause,  ^  Whoever  shall  give  alms  to 
'  any  beggar  not  of  the  parish,  and  shall  not 
'  aei«e  (or  cause  to  be  seized)  tlve  beggar,  to 
^  bo  sent  back  to  his  own  parish^  shall  be 
*  fined  in  2Qs.  to  be  applied  to  the  u$t  of  the 
^  poor/  Hiis,  and  several  other  acts  and 
proclamations  of  Privy  Council,  are  confirmed 
and  ratified  by  acts  1695,  cap.  43,  and  1698, 
cap.  21.     So  that  this  power  of  ministers, 

Cc4 
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elders,  and  heritors  to  meet^  v^hen  neceftaty/ 
lind  tax  themselves  and  their  tenants  for  main- 
taining the  poor  of  the  parish,  who  are  unable 
to  work,  stands  unrepealed  in  the  statute- 
book,  as-a  part  of  the  statute-law  for  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  poor ;  and  by  these  laws  the 
heritors  can  only  claim  the  one-half  o(  the 
contributions  collected  at  the  church,  to  bt 
publicly  applied  for  that  purpose. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  latest  unrepealed 
acts  of  the  Scottish  Parliaments  evidently  au- 
thorise this  taxing,  when  absolutely  necefsary, 
yet  the  good  sense  of  the  nation  seems  tp  have 
declined  this  pernicious  system,  at  least  it 
country  parishes ;  and  it  may  be  now  said  t6 
have  nearly  gone  into  disuse,  as  a  measure  of 
common  and  ordinary  regulation.  There  arc 
only  a  very  few  parishes  in  Scotland,  where 
this  system  of  taxation  for  the  poor  prevails  $ 
&nd  these,  to  their  sad  experience,  feel  the 
bitter  consequences  of  it,  in  the  increase  of 
their  poor  and  poors  rates,  and  all  the  con- 
sequent idlenefs,  profligacy,  and  want  of  fore- 
sight aAd  frugality,  which  must  ever  accom- 
pany ^  too  liberal  provision  for  the  poor  in 
&ny  parish. 
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';oSb  little  is  it  now. supposed  that  there  is  any 
law  existing,  for  obliging  heritors  and  tenants 
to  a&efs  themselves;  for  maintaining  the  poor^ 
that 'When  a  farm  is  to  be  let  in  lease^  it  never 
once  enters  into  the  head  of  either  the  one  or 
the  other^  that  they  will  have  a  single  shilling 
to  pay  on  that  account^  during  the  continuance 
of  the  case.  A  tenant  takes  the  farm  as  dear 
as  if  there  never  had  been  a  law  made  to  that 
purpose,  and  he  sits  secure,  that  nothing,  but 
some  extraordinary  public  calamity,  will  ever 
occasion  these  laws  to  be  executed. 

Except  in  the  cases  to  be  afterwards  men- 
tioned, there  is,  perhaps,  no  country  in  the 
world,  where  the  poor  are  more  humanely  and 
carefully  attended  tp,  than  in.Scotland,  and  at 
leis  expense.  From  tipie  immemorial,  the  con- 
tributions .collected- weekly,  at  the  parish 
churches  throughout  the  country,  have  been 
ibeir  only  fund  of  support ;  and  this  fund  is 
ahnpst,  if  not  altogether,  left  under  the  ma- 
nagement of  ttic  ministers  and  elders  of  the 
country  parishe^^  whp  receive  the  collectiops, 
appoint. the  distributions,  as  the  necefsities  of 
the  poor  may  require,  meet  quarterly  or  an- 
nually, to'  settle  and  balance  their  treasurer's 
^ccpunts;   and  all  this  without  any  fee  or 
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r,  except  the  consciootiiefi.  of 
josB^  good.  Iq  some  parishes  there  lie  tosoo 
funds  in  money,  arismg  either  fiom 
sarings^  or  lq;icies  bequeathed  to  the 
,  b J  charitable  and  well-disposed  persons, 
even  widi  these  it  would  appear,  from 
John  Smdair's  Statistical  Account,  that 
die  expense  of  mamtaining  the  poor^  in 
coyntry  parishes,  seldom  reaches  farther  thao 
ttom  101.  to  901.  a  year ;  and  yet,  with  this 
saaH  provision,  joined  with  the  private  cha^ 
ri^  of  the  inhabitants,  the  poor  are  well  sup* 
plied  and  live  comfortably. 

The  most  beneficial  effiect  of  this  system  is» 
Aat,  being  in  itself  so  small,  people  in  the 
tower  ranks  <tf  life,  never  look  towards  it,  as 
Aeir  resource,  under  sicknefs  and  old  age. 
Indeed,  the  accepting  of  charity  is  purely  a 
matter  of  nccefsity  with  them,  and  not  of 
choice;  where  it  is  almost  invariably  con* 
sidered  as  degrading  and  demeaning  the  dia- 
racter,  from  being  the  effect  of  sloth  or  thrift- 
letVnefs  in  the  former  period  of  life.  So  grea^ 
v\«nmonly,is  the  horror,  or  aversion  entertained 
u^H>n  this  subject  (of  receiving  charity,)  that 
the  most  humiliating  and  unsufierable  term  of 
lei^foath  that  can  be  cast  upon  any  ooe^  is^ 


didt'  their  parents  br  near  felatires  were  sup^ 
patted  hj  the  Se&ion^  as  it  is  called  $  that  i9, 
froft  the  public  c6Utcti<ms  at  th6  cburchv 
^hich  are  under  the  management  of  the 
mifiister  and  elders  of  the  parish^  who  conipose 
tfte  Mfsion  ot  consistory  of  the  parish.  So 
pi^atfiil  is  this  sentiment  aihoiig  people  fn 
the  lowet  ranks  in  Scotland^  that^  in  ord6r 
thM  this  ddiurti  maj  lierer  fall  upon  their 
dftpring,  thej  study  to  live  with  the  utmost 
^^dhty,  that  they  may  be  able  to  give  thein 
sbttit  education^  accustote  theifa  early  to  habits 
ef  itidustry,  or  place  theiii  out  to  trades ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  save  something  fOr  old 
ttgtt,  tod  to  bury  thfem  decently,  without 
being  obliged  to  depend  on  public  charity  at 
that  momentous  crisis.  To  have  wherewith 
to  fiurchase  a  coffin  and  a  winding-sheet,  if 
they  should  have  nothing  mote,  is  the  height 
i^f  their  ambition.  Such  is  the  happy  influence 
of  wise  regulations,  in  forming  the  characters 
and  manners  pf  mankind  I 

It  Will  readily  be  conceived,  that  what  has 
huttn  obsetv^d  just  now  about  the  state  of  the 
pMr>  is  chiefly  applicable  to  the  poor  in 
(ibttbtry  parishes*  In  cities  and  great  towns, 
HbHf  iffti  under  different  regulations  and  ma- 
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nagetnent  from  those  in  the  countiy.  '  ¥tom 
the  difsipation  and  corruption  of  mantiers  dist 
are  incident  to  towns,  it  is  at  once  evident, 
tiiat  the  poor  will  be  more  numerous.  A 
combination  of  other  circumstances  maj  also 
increase  their  number;  and  it  is  owing  to 
that  unaroidable  increase,  that  any  thing  like 
^  English  system  of  poor-laws  takes  plaee 
in  Scotland.  There,  houses  of  various  dimen- 
sions and  descriptions  are  erected^  and  to- 
'do wed  for  their'  accommodation,  where  tfiej 
are  maintained  at  the  public  expense,  witfi 
ahnost  no  care  or  concern  of  their  own* .  These 
erections  are  sometimes  made  and  maintained 
from  funds  individually  appropriated  to  dnt 
purpose,  and  others  are  made  at  the  expense 
of  the  community  at  large,  being  a  tax  Jeid 
upon  the  inhabitants  for  their  support  From 
one  or  other  of  these  several  establishments, 
the  poor  in  towns  are  entitled  to  claim  m 
maintenance. 

The  collections  at  the  church,  as  in  country 
parishes,  being  by  no  means  adequate  to  the 
support  of  these  expensive  establishments, 
when  these  are  exhausted,  a  tax  is  imposed 
upon  the  citizens,  to  supply  the  deficiency; 
and  in  consequence  of  this>  the  whole  manage- 
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ment,  and  all  the  regulations  respectbg  the 
poor^  devolves  upon  the  Magistrates,  or  persons 
fiuthorised  by  them  for  that  purpose.  One  of 
these  regulations  now  generally  adopted,  is^ 
that  public  begging  or  asking  alms,  in  towns, 
is  strictly  prohibited.  The  poor  are  either 
received  into  the  public  establishments  pro- 
vided for  them,  or  they  receive  a  stipulated 
supply  in  their  own  houses,  according  as  their 
situation  may  require.  Many  of  these  poor 
in  towns,  and  large  villages,  who  have  been 
long  inured  to  habits  of  profligacy  and  difsipa- 
tion,  not  pofsefsing  that  delicacy  of  sentiment 
above  described,  as  peculiar  to  the  poor  in 
country  parishes;  and  being  either  difsatisfied 
with  the  provision  allotted  to  them,  or  uneasy, 
linder  the  restraint  of  not  being  permitted  to 
^g  in  town,  $ally  forth,  in  swarms,  into  the 
country,  and  raise  contributions  by  their  lies, 
their  whining,  and  clamorous  importunity, 
upon  the  compafsion  and  generosity  of  the 
inhabitants.  And  what  chiefly  adds  to  this 
scene  of  perpetual  aggrefsion  and  disgust,  is, 
that  it  is  not  always  upon  the  most  necefsitous 
and^  pitiable  objects  of  distrefs,  that  these 
charitable  contributions  are  bestowed ;  but 
upon  a  parcel  of  idle  vagrants  and  vagabonds, 
who  commonly  resort  with  their  plunder  to 
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gin  shops  and  iry  qiiarten»  where  Aief 
dulge  ill  all  ^e  £lljby  orgies^  and  low  buffoMb* 
eiy  ?ad  ob^eniiy^  so  veil  described  by  Bunu^ 
in  his  poem  of  4he  Tf^erdanalians. 

It  is  impoisible  to  conoe&ye  a  mpre  diagvsi* 
ing  niwwce^  or  a  moce  pemicious  evil  in 
(Ocietyj  thfui  lihe  pei^ni&ioo  gf  ihese  yagiaat 
bei^arsi  that  eyeiy  di^  pour  i^Kin  the  coyiotigrf 
like  swarms  of  devouring  locusts,  fioom  all  Ac 
adjacent  towns  and  villages.  'They  xoMwas 
the  provision  that  ought  to  be  applied  ^  Iht 
parochial  poor«  who,  if  it  were  not  for  thus, 
could  be  far  more  liberally  siqiplied,  and  <dM 
burden  of  supporting  them  would  peyer  be 
felt.  They  spread  and  encourage  vice  )m4 
idlenefs,  and,  by  the  frequency  of  ^heir  repeti* 
tions,  they  chill  the  very  feeling  of  chaiily 
itself.  These  persons  ought  to  be  conridered 
jas  so  many  idlers,  who  prey  upon  the  labours 
of  the  industrious,  and  by  which  they  become 
doubly  pernicious,  both  frcnn  their  being  ncm- 
productives,  and  also  from  tiieir  witbdrnwing 
their  services  from  the  labour  of  the  field  at  a 
time  when  labourers  are  in  much  request. 

There  is  no  part  of  police,  or  of  political 
regulation,  that  calls  more  loudly  for  imme* 
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diate  redrefs  than  this.  It  is  an  evil  that  h 
C9UJ  day  increasing,  and  will  continue  to 
locrea(e^  in  proportion  as  the  wealth,  the 
population,  and  the  manufactures  of  the  coua- 
tff  increase  in  the  cities  and  great  towns. 
T%e  greatest  service  that  can  be  done  to  the 
;#tate,  smd  to  the  vagrant  poor  themselves^  is, 
.to  tt>rifine  thetn  strictly  within  the  bounds  of 
^^tbe  pmrishes  to  whicdi  they  severally  belong. 
JkxA  it  is  a  most  happy  cii^cumstanqe,  that  thiis 
iCU  ht  done  in  the  most  ^edy,  effectual, 
«ui  easy  manner  poistble.  The  remedy  needs 
iimly  to  be  mentioned,  in  order  to  b^igd: 


•  • 


We  have  seen,  fioom  the  foregojstg 
^neiit  of  the  statute^law  of  JBcotland,  that  all 
Magirtrates  ami  Justices  of  the  Peace  are 
tmpoweted  and  enjoined  to  see  tinat  the  poor 
diaU  be  rigidly  confined  to  the  parishes  to 
which  they  belong;  and  when  they  find 
them  transgrefsing,  they  are  charged  to  com- 
Bait  them  to  hard  labour  in  the  house  of 
correction;  and  all  who  are  found  giving 
them  alms,  are  to  be  fined  in  the  sum  of  20  s.  ^ 
for  the  use  of  the  poor  of  their  own  parish. 


^i*i 
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*  Let  Justices  then,  at  their  Quarter  Sefiions, 
appoint  in  the  first  place,  a  considerable  nijm- 
ber  of  constables  in  every  parish.  Let  it  not 
only  be  an  important  part  of  their  instructions, 
to  apprehend  vagrants,  but  let  them  regularljr 
call  the  constables  before  them  at  their  quarter 
or  annual  meetings,  and  inquire  strictly  into 
the  faithful  discharge  of  this  part  of  their  duty, 
and  fine  or  punish  them  severely  when  they 
find  them  negligent.  Let  the  constables  abo 
'  be  obliged  to  give  an  account  (upon  oatb, .  if 
they  be  desired,)  if  they  know  of  any  one 
-who  has  given  alms  to  any  vagrant  poor,  iand 
let  the  fines  (upon  all  transgrefsors)  be  exacted 
in  its  fullest  extent.  If  gentlemen  would 
only  take  the  trouble  to  do  this,  (and'fhey 
ought  positively  and  seriously  to  do  it)  vsgnnt 
beggars  would  instantly  disappear  in  this  cono- 
try>  as  if  they  never  had  had  existence.         ^ 


.  1 
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ESSAY  XXIV. 

On  ike  Chmge$  produad  hf  the  Sea  i^an  the  Earth. 

xSoTR  the  earth  and  the  sea  appear  to  be  in 
continual  fluctuation.  The  earthy  the  com- 
mon promptuary  that  supplies  subsistence  to 
lnet)5  animals5  and  vegetables^  is  continually 
furnishing  its  stores  to  their  support.  But 
tiie  matter  which  is  thus  derived  from  it,  is 
soon  restored  and  laid  down  again  to  be  pre- 
pared for  firesh  mutations.  The  transmigration 
of  souls  is  no  doubt  false  and  whimsical ;  but 
nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  the  transmi- 
gration of  bodies :  the  spoils  of  the  meanest 
reptile  may  go  to  the  formation  of  a  prince ; 
sndy  on  the  contrary5  as  the  poet  has  it^  the 
body  of  Caesar  may  be  employed  in  stopping 
a  beer  barrel.  From  this^  and  other  causes, 
therefore,  the  earth  is  in  continual  change. 
Its  internal  fires,  the  deviation  of  its  riveis, 
lind  the  fisdling  of  its  mountains,  are  daily  al- 
tering its  surface ;  and  geography  can  scarcely 
recollect  the  lakes  and  the  vallies  that  history 
once  described. 
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But  these  changes  are  nothing  to  the  in^ta* 
bility  of  the  ocean.  It  would  seem  that  inqui* 
etude  was  as  natural  to  it  as  its  fluidity.  It  is 
first  seen  with  a  constant  and  equable  motion 
going  towards  the  west;  the  tides  then  in- 
terrupt this  progre(sion,  and  for  a  time  drive 
the  waters  in  a  contrary  direction;  beside 
these  agitations,  the  cunents  act  their  pact  in 
a  smaller  sphere,  being  generally  greatest 
where  the  other  motions  of  the  sea  are  l^aiit; 
namely,  nearest  the  shore:  the  winds  alsp 
contribute  their  share  in  this  unirersal  flucttir 
ation ;  so*  that  scarce  any  part  of  the  fen  i$ 
s?holly  seen  to  stagnate. 

• 

As  this  gfeat  element  is  thus  changed,  and 
continually  labouring  rntemally^  it  may  be  set- 
dily  supposed  that  it  produces  correspondent 
changes  upon  its  shores,  anc!  those  parts  of 
the  earth  subject  to  its  influence.  In  fact,  it 
is  every  day  making  considerable  alterafions, 
either  by  overflowing  its  shores  in  one  place, 
or  deserting  them  in  others;  by  covering  over 
\i  hole  tracts  of  country,  that  were  cultivated 
and  peopled,  at  one  time ;  or  by  leaving  its 
bed  to  be  appropriated  to  the  purposes  ~of  ve* 
getation,  and  to  supply  a  new  theatre  for  hq* 
man  industry  at  another. 
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In  this  struggle  between  the  earth  and  tii6 
sea  for  dominion^  the  greatest  number  of  our 
shores  seem  to  defy  the  whole  rage  of  the 
waves^  both  by  their  height,  and  the  rocky 
materials  of  which  they  are  composed.  The 
coasts  of  Italy,  for  instance,  are  bordered 
with  rocks  of  marble  of  different  kinds,  the 
Quarries  of  which  may  easily  be  distinguished 
at  a  distance  from  sea,  and  appear  like  per- 
{>endicular  columns,  of  the  most  beautiful 
kinds  of  marble,  ranged  along  the  shore.  In 
general,  the  coasts  of  France,  from  Brest  to 
Boardeaux,  are  composed  of  rocks;  as  are 
also  those  of  Spain  and  England,  which  de- 
fend the  land,  and  only  are  interrupted  here 
and  there  to  give  an  egreis  to  rivers,  and  to 
grant  the  conveniences  of  bays  and  harbours 
to  our  shipping.  It  may  be  in  general  re- 
marked, that  wherever  the  sea  is  most  violent 
and  furious,  there  the  boldest  shores,  and  of 
the  most  compact  materials,  are  found  to  op- 
'  pose  it.  There  are  many  shores  several 
hundred  feet  perpendicular,  against  which 
the  sea,  when  swollen  with  tides  or  storms, 
rises  and  beats  with  inconceivable  fury.  In 
the  Orkneys,  where  the  shores  are  thus- 
formed,  it  sometimes^  when  agitated  by  a 
storm,  rises  two  hundred  feet  perpendicular^ 
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tad  dashes  up  it9  spray,  together  with  saodi 
tad  other  substances  that  compose  its  bottom^ 
upon  landi  like  showers  of  rain^ 

f'rotn  hetice^  therefore^  we  may  coaceiire 
kow  the  violence  of  the  se^  and  the  boldneft 
of  the  ^hore^  may  be  said  to  haye  made  each 
other.  Where  the  sea  meets  no  obstac}c9^  it 
^reads  its  Waters  with  a  gentle  intumescence^ 
till  all  its  power  is  destroyed,  by  its  wantiqg 
4epth  to  aid  its  motion.  But  when  its  piVH 
greis  is  checked  in  the  midst,  by  the  promir 
beoce  of  rocks,  or  the  abrupt  elevation  of  the 
Itadt  it  dashes  with  all  the  force  of  its  depth 
against  the  obstacle,  ^nd  forms,  by  its  repeateit 
violence,  that  abniptnefs  of  the  shore  which 
confines  its  impetuosity.  Where  the  sea  is 
extremely  deep,  ot  very  much  vexed  by 
tetnpests,  it  is  no  small  obstacle  that  can  coin 
fine  its  rage ;  and  for  this  reason  we  see  the 
boldest  shores  projected  against  the  deepest 
teaters)  all  lefs  impediments  having  long  before 
been  surmounted  and  washed  away.  Perhaps 
of  all  the  shores  in  the  world,  there  is  not  one 
so  high  as  that  to  the  west  of  St.  Kilda,  which| 
upon  a  late  admeasurement,  was  found  to  be 
six  hundred  fnthom  perpendicular  above  the 
surface  of  the  sea,    Here  also,  the  sea  is  deep. 
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turbulent,  and  stormy  s  so  that  it  requires 
great  force  in  the  shore  to  oppose  its  violence, 
In  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  particularly 
tipon  the  coasts  of  the  £ast  Indies,  the  shores^ 
though  not  high  above  wster^  are  generally 
treiy  deep,  and  consequetifly  the  waves  foil 
against  land  with  great  weight  and  iffegularify. 
Thii  rising  of  the  waves  against  the  shore,  i» 
cdted  by  mariners,  the  surf  of  the  sea;  and  in 
#hi|mrecks  is  generally  fetal  to  snph  as  attempt 
W  swim  on  shore.  In  this  case,  no  dexterity 
3n  the  swimmer,  no  float  he  can  use;,  neithe}r 
tfMoiming  girdle  nor  cori(  jacket  Will  save 
liiftt;  the  weight  of  the  superincumbent  wave 
breaks  upon  htm  at  once,  And  crushes  him  widk 
Mrfain  ruin.  Some  few  of  the  n^ttve;^,  hoW« 
ever,  have  the  art  of  swimming  and  of  nav& 
gai£ng  their  little  boats  near  those  shoreif^ 
tdiere  an  European  is  stm  of  jnstabt  de« 
stfuction. 

In  places  where  the  force  of  the  sea  is  lef^ 
violent,  or  its  tides  lefs  fapid,  the  shores  are 
gttfierally  seen  to  descend  with  a  more  gradual 
dtdivity.  Over  these,  the  waters  of  the  tide 
fteal  by  almost  imperceptible  degrees^  cover* 
kig  them  for  a  large  extent,  and  leaving  them 
ktxt  »n  its  leceis.    V^Ji  these  shores,  as  was 
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said^  the  sea  seldom  beats  with  any  great  vio* 
lence,  as  a  large  wave  has  not  depth  sufficient 
to  float  it  onwards^  so  that  here  only  are  to  be 
seen  gentle  surges  making  calmly  towards 
land,  and  lefsening  as  they  approach.  As  the 
8ea>  in  the  former  description,  is  generally  seea 
to  present  prospects  6f  tumult  and  uprcmr, 
here  it  more  usually  exhibits  a  scene  of  repose 
and  tranquil  beauty.  Its  waters^  which  ynhc^ 
surveyed  from  the  precipice,  afforded  a  muddj^ 
greenish  hue,  arising  from  their  depth  and  po* 
(iitioB  to  the  eyci  when  regarded  from  % 
shelving  shore^  wear  the  colour  of  the  sky^  wid 
seem  rising  to  meet  it.  The  deafening  aouf 
of  the  deep  sea,  is  here  converted  into  gently 
jnurmurss  instead  of  the  water's  dishiog 
against  the  face  of  the  rock,  it  advances  and 
recedes^  still  going  forward^  but  with  }ufit 
force  enough  to  push  its  weeds  and  shells^  by 
insensible  approaches  to  the  shore. 

Tiiere  are  still  other  shores,  besides  Aose 
already  described,  which  either  have  been 
raised  by  art  to  oppose  the  sea's  approaches, 
or  from  the  sea's  gaining  ground,  are  threat- 
ened with  imminent  destruction.  The  sea's 
being  thus  seen  to  give  and  take  away  lands 
at  pleasure^  is,  without. question*  one  of  the 
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most  extraordinary  considerations  in  all  natural 
history.  In  some  places  it  is  seen  to  obtain 
the  superiority  by  slow  and  certain  approaches; 
or. to  burst  in  at  once,  and  overwhelm  all 
tiuDgs  in  undistinguished  destruction;  in 
other  places  it  departs  from  its  shores ;  and 
where  jts  waters  have  been  known  to  rage, 
it.  leaves  fields  covered  with  the  most  beau- 
ti&l  verdure. 


1. 1  ■  • 


*  The  formation  of  new  lands  by  the  sea's 
continually  bringing  its  sediment  to  one  place, 
aod  by  the  accumulation  of  its  sands  in  another, 
ife.  easily  conceived.  We  have  had  many  in- 
atarces  of  this  in  England*  The  island  of 
QjCoey,  which  is  adjacent  to  Romney-marsh, 
was  produced  in  this  manner.  This  had  for 
2rlong  time  been  a  low  level,  continually  in 
4Anger  of  being  overflown  by  the  river  Rother ; 
but  the  sea,  by  its  depositions,  has  gradually 
raised  the  bottom  of  the  river,  while  it  has 
hollowed  the  mouth  ;  so  that  the  one  is  suf« 
fidently  secured  from  inundations,  and  the 
other  is  deep  enough  to  admit  ships  of  con« 
siderable  burden.  The  like  also  may  be  seen 
at  that  bank  called  the  Dogger-sands,  where 
two  tides  meet,  and  which  thus  receive  new 
increase  every  day,  so  that  in  time  the  place 
3  D  d  « 
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seems  to  pronise  fiiir  for  being  habitable  eafdi. 
On  many  parts  of  the  coasts  of  France,  Eng- 
land, HoUand,  Germany,  and  Prulsia,  the  sea 
has  been  sensibly  known  to  retire*.  Hubert 
Thomas  afserts,  in  his  Description  of  Ae 
Country  of  Liege,  that  the  sea  formerly  «i«- 
compaised  the  city  of  Tongres,  which^  lnom^ 
ever,  is  at  present  thirty-five  leagues  distant 
from  it :  this  afsertion  he  supports  by  mai^' 
strong  reasons;  and  among  others,  by  the 
iron  rings  fixed  in  the  walls  of  the  town,  for 
fastening  the  ships  that  came  into  the  port. 
In  Italy  there  is«  considerable  piece  of  grouoA 
gained  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Amo ;  9o4i 
Ravenna,  that  once  stood  by  the  sea-side,  is 
now  considerabfy  nemoved  from  the  same.  Bat 
we  nfeed  scarce  mention  these»  when  we  find 
that  the  whole  republic  of  Holland  seems  to  be 
a  conquest  upon  the  sea,  and,  in  a  manner^ 
rescued  from  its  bosom.  The  surface  of  the 
earth,  in  this  country^  is  below  the  level  of 
the  bed  of  the  sea ;  and  I  remember,  upoo 
approaching  the  coast,  to  have  looked  down 
upon  it  from  the  sea,  as  into  a  valley ;  how«* 
ever  it  is  every  day  rising  higher  by  the  deposi- 
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tiqm  made  upon  it  both  by  the  sea,  the  Rhine, 
aad  the  Meose  ;  and  those  parts  which  fer«' 
nedy  admitted  large  men  of  war,  are  now 
known  to  be  too  shallow  to  receive  ships  of 
▼cry  moderate  burden*.  The  province  of 
Jocatan,  a  penmsuki  in  the  Gulph  of  Mexico, 
was  formerty  a  part  of  the  sea :  this  tract,  which 
stKlcbes  out  into  the  ocean  100  leagues^ 
aod  wbich  is  above  thirty  broad,  is  every 
'mbat^  at  a  moderate  depth  below  the  sur*- 
fine,  composed  of  shells,  which  evince  that 
itt  Jand  once  ft^tned  the  bed  of  the  sea*' 
lb  Fmnce,  die  town  of  Aigues  Mortes  was^ 
ar^port  in  the  time  of  St.  Louis,  which  is  now 
nmoved  more  than  four  miles  from  the  sea. 
Ptekoodi,  in  the  same  kingdom,  was  an  island 
in  the  year  815,  but  is  now  more  than  six: 
miles  from  the  shore.  All  along  the  coasts 
of  Norfolk,  I  am  very  well  afsufed,  that  in  the 
memory  of  man^  the  sea  has  gained  fifty  yards 
m^  some  places,  and  lost  as  much  in  others 

Thus  numerous,  therefore,  are  the  instances 
of  new  lands  having  been  produced  from  the 
ocean,  which,  as  we  see,  is  brought  about  two 
difierenf  ways:  first,  by  the  waters  raising 
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banks  of  ^and  and  mud  where  their  sediment 
is  deposited ;  and,  secondly,  by  their  refio^. 
quishing  the  shore  entirely,  and  leavingat  ob*' 
occupied  to  the  industry  of  man. 

But  as  the  sea  has  be^n  thus  known  to  le^. 
cede  from  some  lands,  so  has  it,  by  fatal  eib» 
perience,  been  found  to  encroach  upon  otli^rai' 
and>  probably,  these  depredations  on  one-  put 
of  the  shore,  m&y  account  for  their  derelicti 
^rom  another  -,  ,for  the  current  which 
i)pon  some  certain  bank,  having  got  an  egrefii. 
ip  some  other  place,  it  no  longer  prefses  upoft 
i^  former  bed,  but  pours  all  its  stream  iota*. 
the  new  entrance ;  so  that  every  inundnktoft 
df  the  sea  may  be  attended  with  some  coi^ 
respondent  dereliction  of  ano^er  shore. 

However  this  be,  wc  have  numerous  hia« 
lories  of  the  sea's  inundations,  and  its  burying 
whole  provinces  in  its  bosom*  Many  countrieci 
that  have  been  thus  destroyed,  still  bear  melan- 
choly witnefs  to  the  truth  of  histbry;  and 
show  the  tops  of  their  houses,  and  the  spires 
of  their  steeples,  still  standing  at  the  bottom 
df  the  water.  One  of  the  most  considerable- 
inundations  we  have  in  history,  is  that  which 
happened  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  which 
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overflowed  the  estates  of  the  Earl  Godwin^ 
and  forms  now  that  bank  called  the  Goodwin 
Sands.  In  the  year  1 546,  a  similar  eruption 
of  the  sea  destroyed  a  hundred  thousand  per«^ 
sons  in  the  territory  of  Dort ;  and  yet  a  greater 
namber  round  Dullart.  In  Friezland,  and 
Zealand,  there  were  more  than  three  hundred 
villages  overwhehned ;  and  their  ruins  con- 
tinue still  visible  at  the  bottom  of  the  water 
in  a  clear  day.  The  Baltic  sea  has,  by  slow 
degrees,  covered  a  large  part  of  Pomerania  ; 
8nd,among  others, destroyed  and  overwhelmed 
the  famous  port  of  Vineta.  In  the  same  man- 
ncr,  the  Norwegian  sea  has  formed  several 
Httle  islands  from  the  main-land,  and  still 
daily  advances  upon  the  continent.  The 
German  sea  has  advanced  upon  the  shores  of 
Holland,  near  Catt ;  so  that  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  citadel  of  the  Romans,  which  was  for* 
0ierly  built  upon  this  coast,  are  now  actually 
under  water.  To  these  accidents  several  more 
might  be  added;  our  own  historians,  and 
those  of  other  countries,  abound  with  them  ^ 
almost  every  flat  shore  of  any  extent,  being 
able  to  show  something  that  it  has  lost,  or 
something  that  it  has  gained  from  the  sea. 

.   There  are  some  chores  on  which  the  sea  has 
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made  temporarj  depiedations ;  where  ir  In* 
overflowed,  and  lifter  remaining  perhaps  iomt 
ages,  it  ha$  again  retured  of  its  own  aodoid^ 
or  been  driven  back  by  the  indu&tiy  of  Aa^ 
There  are  many  lands  in  Norwaj,  Scotland^ 
and  the  Maldivia  Islands^  that  are  at  one  time 
covered  with  water,  and  at  another  free^  Tht 
country  round  the  Isle  o(  £ly,  in  the  time  of 
Bede^  about  a  thousand  years  ago,  was  one  cf 
the  most  delightful  spots  in  the  whole  k\Bfj» 
dom ;  it  was  not  only  richly  cultivated,  and  pwi 
duced  all  the  necefsaries  of  life,  but  grapes  aho^ 
that  afforded  the  most  excellent  wine.  The  ack 
counte  of  that  time  are  copious  in  the  dtecrip* 
tion  of  its  verdure  and  fertility ;  its  rich  ffatf 
tures  covered  with  flowers  and  herbage ;  itb 
beautiful  shades,  and  wholesome  air.  But 
the  sea,  breaking  in  upon  the  land,  ovefv 
whelmed  the  whole  country,  took  pofseiaon 
of  the  soil,  and  totally  destroyed  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  vallies  in  the  world.  Its  air,  from 
being  dry  and  healthful,  from  that  time  be- 
came rtiost  unwholesome,  and  clogged  with 
vapours ;  and  the  small  part  of  the  country 
that,  by  being  higher  than  the  rest,  eslcaped 
the  deluge,  was  soon  rendered  nnlnhabitablei 
from  its  noxious  vapours.  Thus  this  country 
continued  under  water  for  some  centunesi 
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tiU^  at  la^t  the  sea^  by  ttie  same  caprice  which 
Ijad  prompted  its  invasions^  began  to  abandon 
the  earth  in  like  manner.  It  has  continued 
Rpir  some  ages  to  reKnquish  its  former  con** 
|IIMt«t  und  although  the  inhabitants  can 
Klti^Qr  boast  the  loflgeyityn  nor  the  lu9:urie$ 
pf  Iheir  former  pre-occupanta*  yet  they  £nd 
UQple  means  of  subsistence :  and  if  they  hap^ 
pi)B  to  survive  the  6rst  years  of  their  residence 
tb«r^ji  they  are  ^fteia  ]j;uQV(rn  to  arrive  fit  e^ 
|QQ|d  old  age. 

^But  although  history  be  silent  as  to  many 
other  inundations  of  the  like  kind»  wh^re  the 
sea  has  overflowed  the  country^  and  afterwards 
retired,  yet  we  have  numberlefs  testimonies  of 
M|odier  nature^  that  prove  it  beyond  the  pofsi- 
bility  of  doubt :  I  mean  those  numerous  trees 
that  are  found  buried-  ^t  considerable  depths 
in  places  where  either  rivers,  or  the  sea,  has 
accidentally  overflown.  At  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Nef6>  near  Bruges^^  in  Flandersi  at  the 
diipth  of  flfty  feet,  are  found  great  quantities 
of  trees  lying  as  close  to  each  other  as  they  do 
in  a  woqd :  the  trunks^  the  branches,  and  the 
leaifeSy  are  in  such  perfect  preservation,  that 
the  particular  kind  of  each  tree  may  instantly 
t)e  liQown*     About  five  hundred  years  ago» 
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wire^  as  any  of  them :  they  lay  ^  thick  in  the 
place  where  they  were  founds  that  in  many 
parts  he  could  step  from  one  to  another :  he 
conceived  also^  that  not  only  all  the  adjacent 
ipar^hes^  for  several  hundred  acres,  were  co« 
yered  underneath  with  such  timber,  but  also 
t{ie  marshes  along  the  mouth  of  the  Thames, 
for  jsereral  miles.  The  meeting  with  these 
trees  at  such  depths,  he  ascribes  to  the  sedi*, 
ipient  of  the  river  and  the  tides,  which  con- 
slantly  washing  over  them,  have  always  left 
some. part  of  th^ir  substance  behind,  so  as, 
{^.repeated  alluvions,  to  work  a  bed  of  vege« 
t^I)]e  earth  over  themi  to  the  height  at  which 
l)e. found  it. 

-The  levels  of  HatfieldfChace,  in  Yorkshire^ 
a  tract  of  above  eighteen  thousand  acres, 
which  was  yearly  overflown,  was  reduced  to 
arable  and  pasture-land,  by  one  Sir  Cornelius 
Vcrmusden,  a  Dutchman.  At  the  bottom  of 
this  wide  extent,  are  found  millions  of  the 
ropts  apd  bodies  of  trees,  of  such  as  this  island 
either  formerly  did,  or  does  at  present  pro- 
duce. The  roots  of  all  stand  in  their  proper 
postures;  and  by  them,  as  thick  as  ever  they 
(ooldgrow,  the  respective  trunks  of  each, 
ficuneitbi^ye. thirty  ^ards  Jong.  The  oaks,  some 
Volume  VL  E  e 
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of  which  hare  been  sold  for  fifteen  ponnft  m 
piece,  are  as  bhck  as  ebonjr,  rery  bsdi^  sod 
close  grained.    The  adi*tiees  are  as  soft  as 
earth,  and  are  commonly  cut  in  pieoes  hf  the 
workmen*s  spades^  and  as  soon  as  flong  op  into 
the  open  air,  torn  to  dost.    Bat  all  ibe  test, 
even  the  willows  themselves,  which  are  softer 
than  the*ash,  preserve  their  sobstance  and 
texture  to  this  veiy  day.    Some  of  the  firs  ap- 
pear to  have  vegetated,  even  after  they  were 
^llcn,  and  to  have,  from  their  branches,  struck 
op  large  trees,  as  great  as  the  parent  trunk* 
It  is  observable^  that  many  of  these  trees  have 
been  bumf,  some  quite  through,  some  on  mie 
side,   some  have  been  found  chopped  and 
squared,   others   riven    with  great    wooden 
wedges,  all  sufHciently  manifesting,  that  the 
country  which  was  deluged,  had  formerly  been 
inhabited.  Near  a  great  root  of  one  tree,  were 
found  eight  coins  of  the  Roman  emperors; 
and,  in  some  places,  the  marks  of  the  ridge 
and  furrow,  were  plainly  perceivable,  which 
testified  that  the  ground  had  formerly  been 
patient  of  cultivation. 

* 

The  learned  natiuralist  who  has  given  this 
description  *,  has  pretty  plainly  evinced,  that 


*  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  ir.  part  ii.  p.  S14. 
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.this  forest,  in  particular,  must  have  been  thus 
levelled  by  the  Romans ;  and  that  the  falling 

.  of  the  trees,  must  have  contributed  to  the  ac- 
cumulation of  the  waters*  "  The  Romans,'* 
says  he,  "  when  the  Britons  fled,  always  pur- 
sued them  into  the  fortrefses  of  low  woods 
and  miry  forests :  in  these,  the  wild  natives 
found  shelter ;  and,  when  opportunity  offered, 
(fsued  out,  and  fell  upon  their  invaders  without 

.  mercy.  In  this  manner  the  Romans  were  at 
length   so  harafsed,  that  orders  were  ifsued 

•  out  for  cutting  down  all  the  woods  and  forests 
in  Britain*  In  order  to  effect  this,  and  destroy 
the  enemy  the  easier,  they  set  fire  to  the 
woods,  composed  of  pines  and  other  inflam* 

.mable  timber,  which  spreading,  the  confla* 
-gration  destroyed  not  oqly  the  forest,  but  in- 
finite numbers  of  the  wretched  inhabitants 
who  bad   taken  shelter  therein.    When  the 
.pine-* trees  had  thus  done  what  mischief  they 
could,  the  Romans  then  brought  their  army 

•  nearer,  and  with  whole  legions  of  the  captive 
Britons,  cut  down  most  of  the  trees  that  were 
yet  left  standing ;  leaving  only  here  and  there 
some  great  trees  untouched,  as  monuments 
of  their  fury.  These,  unneedful  of  their  la- 
bour, being  destitute  of  the  support  of  the 
underwood,  and  of  their  neighbouring  trees, 
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sea  is  capable  of  producing  upon  its  shorqs^ 
e^her  by  overflowing  some,  or  deserting 
others;  by  altering  the  direction  of  these^  and 
rendering  those  craggy  and  precipitate,  which 
before  were  shelving.  But  the  influence  it  has 
upon  these,  is  nothing  to  that  which  it  has 
upon  that  great  body  of  earft  which  forms  its 
bottom.  It  is  at  thei  bottom  of  the  sea,that  the 
greatest  wonders  are  performed,  and  the  most 
rapid  changes  are  produced  s .  it  is.  there  that 
Ae  motion  of  the  tide;s.  and  the  currents  have 
their  whole  force,  and  agitate  the  substances 
of  which  their  bed  is  composed.  But  all  these 
are  almost  vdiolly  hid  from  human  curiosity : 
the  miracles  of  the  deep  are  performed  in 
secret;  and-  we  have  but  little  information 
from  its  abyfses)  except  what  we  receive  by 
inspection  at  very  shallow  depths,  or  by  the 
plummet)  or  ftomdivers»  who  are  known  to 
descend  from  twenty  to  thirty  fathoms.^. 

"fhe  eye  can  reach  but  a  very  short  way  into 
tlie  depths  of  the  sea ;  and  that.only  when  it& 
surface  is  gla&y  and  serene.  In  mmy  se^s  it 
perceives  nothing  but  a  bright  sandy  plain  at 


•*«p«i* 
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bottom^  extending  for  several  hundred  miles^  * 
without  an  intervening  object.  But  in  ethers^ 
particularly  in  the  Red  Sea,  it  is  very  dif* 
ferent:  the  whole  bottom  of  this  extensive 
bed  of  waters  is»  literally  speaking,  a  forest  of 
submarine  plants,  and  corals  formed  by  in* 
sects  for  their  habitation,  sometimes  branehiiig 
out  to  a  great  extent.  Here  are  seen  die ' 
madrepores,  the  sponges,  mofses,  seamush^ 
rooms^  and  other  marine  producticms,  covering 
every  part  of  the  bottom :  so  that  some  have 
even  supposed  the  sea  to  have  taken  its  name 
from  the  colour  of  its  plants  below.  How* 
ever,  these  plants  are  by  no  means  peculiar  to 
this  sea,  as  they  are  feund  in  great  quantities 
in  the  Persis^n  gulph,  atong  the  coasts  of  Africa^ 
and  thqse  of  Provence  and  Catalonia. 

The  bottom  of  many  parts  of  the  sea  near 
America,  presents  a  very  different,  though  a 
very  beautiful  appearance.  This  is  covered 
with  vegetables,  which  make  it  look  as  green 
as  a  meadow,  and  beneath  are  seen  thou-^ 
sands  of  turtles,  and  other  sea-animals,  feed* 
ing  thereon. 

In  order  to  extend  our  knowledge  of  the 
sea  to  greater  depths,  recourse  hs^s  been  bad 
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ta  the  plummet ;  which  is  generally  made  of 
a  lump  of  lead  of  about  forty  pounds  weighty 
fastened  to  a  cord.  This,  however,  only  an- 
swers in  moderate  depths «  for  when  a  deep 

sea  is  to  be  sounded,  the  matter  of  which  the 
cord  is  composed,  being  lighter  than  the 
water,  floats  upon  it,  and  when  let  down  to  a 
coxisiderable  depth,  its  length  so  increases  its 
sur&ce,  that  it  is  often  sufScient  to  prevent 
the  lead  from  sinking;  so  that  this  may  be  the 
reason  that  some  p^rts  of  the  sea  are  said  to 
have  no  bottom. 

In  general,  we  learn  from  the  plummet, 
that  the  bottom  of  the  sea  is  tolerably  even, 
where  it  has  been  examined;  and  that  the 
£irther  from  the  shore,  the  sea  is  in  general  the 
deeper.  Notwithstanding,  now  and  then,  in 
the  midst  of  a  greiat  and  unfathomable  ocean, 
we  often  find  aa  island  raising  its  head^  and 
singly  braving  its  fury.  Such  islands  may  be 
considered  as  the  mountains  of  the  deep ;  and» 
could  we. for  a  moment  imagine  the  waters  of 
the  ocean  removed  or  dried  away,  we  should 
probably  find  the  inequalities  of  its  bed  re* 
sembling  those  that  are  found  at  land.  Here 
extensive  plains;  there  valleys;  and,  in 
m^ny  places,  mountains  of  amazing  height. 
3  Ee4 
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M.  Buiache  hzi  actually  given  us  a  taslp  of 
that  part  of  its  bottom,  whidi  lies  between 
Africa  and  America,  taken  from  the  several 
totmdings  of  marineK:  in  it  we  find  the  same 
tmeven  surface  that  we  do'upon  land,  the  same 
eminences,  and  the  same  deprefsions;  £i  sudi 
an  imaginarir  prospect,  howevef,  theiie  would 
be  this  difieretice,  that  as  the  tops  of  btnd- 
fnountadns  appear  the  most  barren  and  rStltf, 
the  tops  of  sea-mountains  would  be  found 
the  most  verdant  and  fruitful. 

The  plummet,  which  thus  gives  us  some 
idea  of  the  inequalities  of  the  bottom,  leatves 
us  totaHy  iYi  the  dark  as  to  every  other  pa^ 
ticular;  recourse,  therefore,  has  been  had  tD 
divers:  these,  either  being  bred  up  inthif  dai^ 
gerous  way  of  Kfe,  and  acc^ustomed  torenndil 
some  time  under  water  without  breathmg, 
or  agisted  by  means  of  a  diving-bell^  havt; 
been  able  to  return  some  confrised  and  isnicef* 
tain  accounts  of  the  places  below.  In  tite 
great  diving-bell  improved  by  Dr.  Hafley, 
which  was  large  enougb  to  Contain  five  nien, 
and  was  supplied  with  fresh  air  by  bucketst, 
that  alternately  rose  and  fell,  they  descended 
fifty  fathoms.  In  this  huge  machine,  which 
was  let  down  from  the  mast  of  the  ship^  the 
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dMIM  Himself^  wenT  down  ta  the  bottDxiH 
Trt^ere,'  when  the  sear  wa&  clear^  and^e^eciadl^ 
tiihen  the  suii  shone,,  he  could  see  ptrfectljf 
weitto  write:  or  read^  and) much,  more:  tt>t2dce 
op  toy  thing  thaf  was  uademeath .-  at  other 
times^  when-  the  watbt  was  ttoubied^  atid*thick:^ 
it  was^as  dark  as  night  be]ow>  so  that- he:  w» 
obliged' t(>  keep  ai  candle*  lightttdat  thebotlbm* 
But  there  is  one  thing  very  remarl^able'^  which 
i»,  that  ^  water  i^ich'  from  above-  was 
tisually  seen  of  z*  green*  colour,  when*  Iboked 
at  from  below,  appeared  to  him-  of  a*  veiy 
different  oi^e^  casting  a  rednefs  upon  one  of 
tis  hand^^  like  that  of  damask  roses  ^:--^ 
proof  of  the  sea's  taking  ito-  colour  not  from 
any  thing  floating  in  it,  but  from  tbe  dtf^renf 
fefleetions  of  tiie  rays  of  Kght.  Upon  tfM 
whole,  the  accounts  w^e  have  received  fron^  the 
ftoCtom,  by  this  contrivance^  are  but  few^* 
We  learn  from  it,  and  from  divers  in  generdH 
that  while  the  surface  of  the  sea  may  be  de^ 
formed  by  tempests,  it  is  usually  calm  and 
temperate  below  f;  that  some  divers  who 
li*ve  gone  down  when  the  weather  was  calm; 
and  came  up  when  it  wai  tempestuous,  were 


*  Newlon*s  Optic,  p.  56. 
t  Boyle,  vol.  iii.  p.  242. 
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surprised  at  their  not  perceiving  the  change  at 
the  bottom.  This,  however,  must  not  be  sup* 
posed  to  obtain  with  regard  to  the  tkles  and 
the  currents,  as  they  are  seen  constantJjr 
shifting  their  bottom  ^  taking  their  bed  with 
great  violence  from  one  place,  and  depodtiag 
it  upon  another.  We  are  informed,  also,  bj 
divers,  that  the  sea  grows  colder  in  prpportko 
as  they  descend  to  the  bottom :  that  as  fitf  «s 
the  sun's  rays  pierce,  it  is  influenced  jby  their 
warmth ;  but  lower,  the  cold  becomes  almo^ 
intolerable.  A  person  of  quality,  who  bad 
been  himself  a  diver,  as  Mn  Boyle  inform  ui^ 
declared,  that  though  he  seldom  descended 
above  three  or  four  fathoms,  yet  he  found  it  so 
much  colder  than  nearer  the  top,  thgt  he  coukl 
not  well  endure  it;  and  that  being  let  down 
in  a  great  diving-bell,  although  the  water 
could  not  immediately  touch  him,  he  found 
the  air  extremely  cold  upon  his  first  arrival 
at  the  bottom. 

From  divers  also  we  learn,  that  the  sea  in 
many  places  is  filled  with  rocks  at  bottom  i 
and,  that  among  their  clifts,  and  upon  theif. 
sides,  varioHs  substances  sprout  forward^ 
which  are  either  really  vegetables,  or  tho 
nests  of  insects,  increased  to  some  magnitude. 
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Some  of  these  afsume  the  shape  of  beautiful 
flowers;  and^  though  soft,  when  taken  up» 
soon  harden,  and  are  kept  in  the  cabinets  of 
the  curious. 

But,  of  all  those  divers  who  have  brought 
us  information  from  the  bottom  of  the  deep, 
the  famous  Nicola  Pesce,  whose  performances 
are  told  us  by  Kircher,  is  the  most  celebrated. 
I  will  not  so  much  as  pretend  to  vouch  for 
the  veracity  of  Kircher's  account,  which  he 
atfsures  us  he  had  from  the  archives  of  the 
kings  of  Sicily.  **  In  the  times  of  Frederic, 
king  of  Sicily,  there  lived  a  celebrated  diver, 
whose  name  was  Nicolas,  and  who,  from  his 
amazing  skill  in  swimming,  and  his  perse- 
verance under  water,  was  sirnamed  the  Fish. 
This  man  had,  from  his  mfancy,  been  used  to 
the  sea;  and  earned  his  scanty  subsistence 
by  diving  for  corals  and  oysters ;  which  he 
sold  to  the  villages  on  shore.  His  long  ac« 
quaintance  with  the  sea,  «t  last,  brought  it  to 
be  almost  his  natural  element.  He  frequently 
was  known  to  spend  five  days  in  the  midst  of 
the  waves,  without  any  other  provisions  than 
the  fish  which  he  caught  there,  and  ate  raw. 
He  often  swam  over  from  Sicily  to  Calabria, 
n'temp^tuous  and  dangerous  pafsage,  carry- 
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ing  letters  from  the  king.  He  was  frequeiitljt 
known  to  swim  among  the  gulphs  of  the 
Lipari  islands^  no  way  apprehensive  of  danger. 

"  Some  mariners  out  at  sea,  one  day  ob- 
served something  at  some  distance  from^them^ 
which  they  regarded  as  a  sea-monster;  but 
upon  its  approach,  it  was  known  to  be  Nicohs^ 
whom  they  took  into  their  ship.  When  thc]fs 
asked  him  whither  he  was  going  in  so  stormj 
and  rough  a  sea,  and  at  such  a  distance  from 
land,  he  showed  them  a  packet  of  letters^ 
which,  he  was  carrying  to  one  of  the  towns  of 
Italy,  exactly  done  up  in  a  leather  bag^  m 
such  a  manner  as  that  they  could  not  be 
wetted  by  the  sea.  He  keptthbm  thus  coow 
pany  for  some  time  on  their  voyage,  converriog 
and  asking  questions;  and  after  eating  a  hearty 
nieal  with  them,  he  took  his  leave,  and  jump* 
ing  intathe  sea,  pursued  his.  voyage  alone. 

"  In  order  to  aid  these  powers  of  enduring 
in  the  deep.  Nature  seemed  to  have  aftisted 
him  in  a  veiy  extraordinary  manner;  for 
the  spaces  between  his  fingers  and  toes  were 
webbed,  as  in  a  goose ;  and  his  chest  became 
so  very  capacious,  that  he  could  take  in  at 
one  inspiration,  as  much  breatfi  as  would 
serve  him  for  a  whole  day. 
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^'  The  account  of  so  extraordinary  a  per- 
son did  not  fail  to  reach  the  king  himself ; 
who^  actuated  by  the  general  curiosity^  or- 
dered that  Nicholas  should  be  brought  before 
him.  It  was  no  easy  matter  to  find  Nicholas, 
who ;  generally  spent  his  time  in  the  solitudes 
of  the  deep  -,  but,  at  last,  however,  after  much 
searching,  he  was  found,  and  brought  before 
his  Majesty.  The  curiosity  of  this  monarch 
had  been  long  excited  by  the  accounts  he 
had  heard  of  the  bottom  of  the  gulph  of  Cha« 
rybdis ;  he  therefore  conceived  that  it  would 
be  a  proper  opportunity  to  have  more  certain 
information ;  and  commanded  our  poor  diver 
to- examine  the  bottom  of  this  dreadful  whirl- 
pool ;  and  as  an  incitement  to  his  obedience, 
he  ordered  a  golden  cup  to  be  flung  into  it. 
Nicolas  was  not  insensible  of  the  danger  to 
which  he  was  exposed ;  dangers  best  known 
only  to  himself ;  and  he  therefore  presumed 
to  remonstrate  :  but  the  hopes  of  the  reward, 
the  desire  of  pleasing  the  king,  and  the  plea- 
sure of  showing  his  skill,  at  last  prevailed.  He 
instantly  jumped  into  the  gulph,  and  was 
swallowed  as  instantly  up  in  its  bosom.  He 
continued  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour  below; 
during  which  time  the  king  and  his  attendants 
remained  upon  shore  anxious  for  his  fate  i  but 
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he  at  last  speared,  buffedng  upoo  the  ar- 
face,  holding  the  cup  in  triumph  in  one  haad^ 
and  making  his  way  good  among  die  wmiei 
with  the  other.    It  may  be  supposed  he  was 
received  widi  applause  upon  hisanriYal  m 
shore ;  the  cup  was  made  the  rewaid  of  Iw 
adventure ;  the  king  ordered  him  to  be  takea 
proper  care  of;  and,  as  he  was  somewfait 
fatigued  and  debilitated  by  his  labour,  afar  a 
hearty  meaU  he  was  put  to  bed,  and  pciuuMad 
to  refresh  himself  by  sleeping. 

^'  When  his  spirits  were  thus  restored,he  was 
again  brought  to  satisfy  the  king's  curiodlyi 
with  a  narrative  of  the  wonders  he  had  lecoi 
and  his  account  was  to  the  following  effects- 
He  would  never^  he  said,  have  obeyed  the 
king's  commands^  bad  he  been  apprised  of 
half  the  dangers  that  were  before  him.  There 
were  four  things,  he  said»  that  rendered  tbe 
gulph  dreadful,  not  only  to  men,  but  even  to 
the  fishes  themselves :  first,  the  force  of  the 
water  bursting  up  from  the  bottom,  which 
required  great  strength  to  resist ;  secondly,  the 
abruptnefs  of  the  rocks,  that  on  every  side 
threatened  destruction ;  thirdly,  the  force  of 
the  whirlpool,  dashing  against  those  rocbi 
and  fourthly,  the  number  and  magnitude  of 
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the  polypus  fish,  some  ot  which  appeared 
as  large  as  a  man,  and  which,  every  where 
sticking  against  the  rocks,  projected  their 
fibrous  arms  to  entangle  him.  Being  asked 
how  he  was  able  so  readily  to  find  the  cup 
that  had  been  thrown  in,  he  replied,  that  it 
happened  to  be  flung  by  the  waves  into  the 
cavity,  of  a  rock,  against  which  he  himself  was 
w^ed  in  his  descent.  This  account,  how- 
ever, did  not  satisfy  the  king's  curiosity;  be- 
ing requested  to  venture  once  more  into  the 
gulph  for  further  discoveries,  he  at  first  re- 
.ftised ;  but  the  king,  desirous  of  having  the 
inost  exact  information  pofsible  of  all  things 
to  be  found  in  the  gulph,  repeated  his  solici- 
tations; and,  to  give  them  still  greater  weight, 
{produced  a  larger  cup  than  the  fcM'mer,  and 
added  also  a  purse  of  gold.  Upon  these  con- 
siderations, the  unfortunate  Pefsacola  once 
j^gaiQ  plunged  into  the  whirlpool,  and  was 
sever  beard  of  more.'' 
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ESSAY 


Vn  Tjocal  Agriculture. 

JL  ARMERs  who  have  been-  confined  to  one 
district,  ought  to  be  cautious  kow  they  criti- 
cise, with  contemptuous  asperity,  the  general 
conduct  of  those  of  another  district,  polsefiing 
a  soil  of  a  diSerent  nature,  or  in  a  difierent 
state-from  their  own.    I  hardly  know  a  mote 
helplefs  creature,  or  one  who  would  deserre 
more  to  be  pitied,  than  a  mere  practical  far> 
ner,  who  should  move  firom  a  rich  highly  im- 
proved soil,  in  a  good  climate,  to  pofsefi  a 
farm  in  an  unimproved  country,  where  the 
soil  and  climate  were  naturally  bad,  and  ma- 
nures without  his  reach. — If  this  observation 
be  well  founded,  ought  it  not  to  make  us  en- 
tertain a  doubt,  if  the  practice  lately  intro- 
duced into  some  of  the  unimproved  parts  of 
Scotland,  of  gentlemen  sending  their  sons  to 
the  most  improved  counties  in  England,  to 
learn  the  practice  of  agriculture,  will  be  at- 
tended with  all  the  beneficial  consequences 
that  are  at  first  expected  to  arise  from  it? — ^In 
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an  unimproved  country,  a  farmer  has  number- 
lefs  difficulties  to  encounter,  that  are  not 
known  or  dreamed  of  in  one  where  agricul- 
ture has  been  long  practised  with  succefs. — 
And  is  it  in  the  lap  of  ease,  and  in  the  midst 
of  abundance,  that  one  learns  best  to  suffer 
hardships  with  fortitude,  and  overcome  diffi- 
culties*by  perseverance?  Is  it  within  the  walls 
of  a  garrison,  that  a  general  may  best  learn 
the  art  of  war  ?  or  is  it  not  rather  in  the  field, 
where  dangers  surround  him  on  every  hand, 
while  opposed  by  a  vigilant  and  active  com- 
mander,  that  he  learns  the  much  prized  art 
of  destruction  ?— It  is  nearly  the  same  with  a 
fsLvmex  in  an  unimproved  country. — He  is 
surrounded  with  so  many  difficulties— meets 
with  such  powerful  interruptions  at  every 
step— and  must  proceed  so  slowly  and  cau- 
tiously in  all  his  operations,  as  would  totally 
overcome  the  spirit  of  one  who  had  been  ac- 
customed to  live  in  a  happier  situation. — If 
one  hopes  to  practise  farming  in  these  circum- 
stances with  the  smallest  prospect  of  succefs, 
he  must  not  only  be  pofsefsed  of  a  sagacious 
penetration,  in  distinguishing,  with  precision, 
the  nature  of  the  different  soils  he  may  meet 
with,  and  the  crops  that  each  of  these  will 
"best  carry,  but  a  solidity  of  judgment,  and  an 
Volume  ri  F  f 
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unbiafiCu   impartiality    of    mind,     that    may 
enable  him  to  vary  his  practice  so  as  to  suit 
the  nature  of  that  soil,  and  make  it  produce," 
perhaps,  the  only  crop  that  it  is  fitted  to  rear: 
— A  species  of  knowledge  that  must  be  self- 
taught — as  neither  the  experience  of  his  an- 
cestors— his  neighbours — nor  the  best  farmers, 
in  another  situation,  can  avail  him  any  thing. — 
He  must  likewise  be  pofsefsed  of  a  coolneis 
of  temper,  that  is  not  apt  to  be  startled  at 
meeting  with  unforeseen  obstructions,  and  an 
obstinate  industry  that  persists  till  these  are 
overcome,  however  great  and  numerous  thcjr 
may    be — a    versatility   of  genius,   fitted  to 
adapt  itself  at  once  to  the  circumstances  that 
may  occur,  so  as  to  seize  every  advantage 
that  fortune  may  throw  in  his  way— a  patient 
forbearance,  and  vigilant  foresight,  that  may 
perceive  ditrlculties   at  a  distance,   so  as  to 
guard  against  them  before  they  come  to  prefs 
with  irresistible  power — and  a  moderation  in 
his  desires,  that  can  be  contented  with  little  on 
all  occasions. 

"With  all  these  qualities,  a  man,  in  many 
situations,  may  be  reckoned  fortunate,  itj 
alter  a  long  life  spent  in  the  most  vigorous 
exertions,  and  persevering  industry,  he  can 
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bring  his  fields  into  such  order,  as  barely  to 
admit  of  beginning  to  introduce  some  of  those 
modes  of  culture  that  were  fully  established 
in  the  improved  district,  which  was  proposed 
as  a  model  to  him  in  his  early  years.  Is  it 
proper  to  send  a  young  man^  who  has  such  a 
rugged  scene  to  encounter,  to  the  smooth  and 
fertile  fields  of  plenty  ? — Is  it  fit  to  inspire  his 
youthful  mind  with  a  taste  of  those  sweets 
which  he  is  doomed  never  to  enjoy? — Is  it 
wise  to  send  one  to  learn  to  overcome  diflS- 
culties,  to  a  place  where  none  of  these  diffi* 
culties  ever  occur? — Is  not  such  a  plan  apt  to 
inspire  the  youthful  mind  with  a  vain  and 
presumptuous  confidence  of  succefs,  that  is  in 
danger  of  making  it  engage  in  chimerical 
plans  of  improvement  which  never  can  be 
realised — which  end  in  disappointment  and 
chagrin — perhaps  in  utter  ruin  and  misery  ! 

I  have  been  induced  to  delineate  this  faith- 
ful picture,  from  having  seen  it  too  fatally 
realized  in  more  instances  than  one; — and 
from  having  observed  that  some  writers  of 
late  have  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost,  to 
endeavour  to  promote  such  chimerical  pro- 
jects.— It  is  painful  to  see  individuals  hurt,  by 
improper  ideas  getting  pofsefsion  of  their  mind. 
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Those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  live 
in   the  regions   of  plenty — of  industry   and 
knowledge — who   have    been  used    to    sec 
abundant  crops  waving  in  luxuriance  on  their 
fields — who  look  with  contempt  on  the  un- 
skilfulnefs,  and  laugh  at  what  they  deem  the 
puny  attempts  at  improvement  of  those*  who 
live  in  barren  countries,  will,  no  doubt,   ac- 
cuse mc  of  prejudice,  should  I  give  it  as  my 
opinion,  that,  with  half  the  genius — ^half  the 
application    and    industry — ^half  the   know- 
ledge— half  the  money,  and  one-tenth  of  the 
time,  a  farmer  who  lives  in  a  rich  conntry, 
already  forward  in  culture,  may  bring  all  his 
fields  into  such  order  as  to  carry  onions,  or  any 
other  garden  crop,  before  one  who,  in  certain 
circumstances,  undertakes  to  improve  barren 
and  uncultivated  ground,  will  be  able  to  bring 
it  to  bear  tolerable  crops  of  any  kind  of  com 
or  grafs.     Yet,  if  I  can  trust  to  my  own  most 
attentive  observation  and  experience,  this  is 
undoubtedly  the  case. 

l^t  it  not,  however,  be  imagined,  I  mean 
to  insinuate  that  a  farmer  can  gain  no  advan- 
tage by  travelling  into  a  country  where  there 
are  more  improvements  than  in  that  where 
he  resides. — Nothing  can  be  farther  from  my 
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intention. — I  would  only  wish  to  inculcate 
this  useful  maxim,  which  might  with  justice 
be  applied  to  all  kinds  of  travelling. — That 
it  is  not  the  young  and  inexperienced  who  can 
be  properly  instructed  by  this  means — but 
those  who  have  already  made  some  progrefs 
in  those  arts  or  sciences  they  wish  to  be  in- 
structed in — whose  experience  has  taught 
them  caution,  and  whose  habit  of  attention 
has  enabled  them  to  select  with  judgment, 
and  adopt  with  a  wise  discrimination,  such 
particulars  only  as  they  know  can  be  applied 
to  their  own  particular  purposes — and  reject 
the  others  as  usclefs  or  pernicious. 
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ESSAY  XXVI. 

On  Raising  tlie  Oak. 

An  opinion  is  generally  prevalent,  that  the 
Oak  is  particularly  slow  in  its  growth,  and 
requires  a  great  number  of  years  before  it 
affords  any  advantage.  This  idea  too  often 
deters  from  planting,  on  account  of  the  very 
great  length  of  time  it  is  supposed  the  land 
must  be  occupied  before  any  return  of  va- 
luable produce  can  be  obtained  from  it,  after 
a  considerable  expense  may  have  been  in- 
curred in  forming  plantations. 

This  opinion  I  consider  as  entirely  founded 
in  error,  and  to  have  taken  its  rise  in  a  great 
measure  from  the  want  of  proper  management 
that  has  hitherto  commonly  prevailed  in  the 
raising  of  Oaks :  and  in  tliis  Efsay  I  shall  en- 
deavour strongly  to  state,  that  the  Oak  may 
be  rendered  very  rapid  in  its  growth,  and  that 
consequently  land  may  be  employed  to  great 
advantage  in  its  cultivation,  as  a  very  con- 
hiderable  and  profitable  produce  may,    in  a 
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much  shorter  time  than  is  generally  supposed, 
be  derived  from  proper  parts  of  an  estate  thus 
employed. 

Oak-Timber  in  this  country,  for  the  most 
part,  appears  in  trees  of  a  considerable  extent 
of  head,  but  seldom  more  than  twenty  or 
thirty  feet  in  stem  i  and  this,  in  many  in- 
stances, the  growth  of  a  century.  Now,  by 
the  course  of  management  here  proposed,  it 
is  conceived  that  trees,  of  at  least  double  this 
magnitude,  may  be  obtained  in  about  half 
that  time. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  attempt  a  proof  of 
this  proposition  by  theoretical  deductions,  but 
to  appeal  for  its  confirmation  to  the  indu- 
bitable test  of  fact,  which,  from  the  event  of 
repeated  trials,  imprefses  a  conviction,  that 
experience  will  be  found  to  support  and  esta- 
blish it  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner. 

It  would  be  easy  to  enlarge  much  on  the 
various  qualities  of  soil,  the  nature  and  procefs 
of  vegetation,  and  the  peculiar  properties  of 
the  Oak  ;  but  as  these  topics  may  be  found 
amply  and  judiciously  discufscd  in  many  other 
authors,  who  have  exprefsly  treated  on  these 
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subjects^  I  shall  decline  all  such  speculations ; 
and^  with  the  hope  of  being  more  efsentiallj 
useful^  shall  confine  myself  to  a  statement  as 
simple  and  practical  as  po(sible. 

Tlie  Oak,   in  the  progrefs  of  its  growth* 
spreads  numerous  roots  near  the  surface  of 
the  ground,    and  in  a  horizontal  direction: 
these  afsist  in  supporting  and  preserving  the 
tree  in  its  position,  but  seem  to  contribute 
very  little   to  its  increase   and    magnitude. 
The  Oak  appears  to  derive  its  chief  nutriment 
and  strength  from  a  root  that  always  descends 
at  right  angles  to  the  horizon,  and  is  called 
the  tap-root.     The  first  thing,  therefore,  to  be 
observed  is,  that  upon  a  judicious  attention 
to  this  peculiarity,  the  planter's  succefs  prin- 
cipally depends ;  and  the  neglect  of  this  care 
is  the  constant  source  of  error  and  disappoint- 
ment.    In  all  climates,  and  upon  all  soils,  to 
preserve   this   tap-root   from   injur)',    and  as 
much   as   pofsible  to   afsist  its  growth,  is  a 
general,  and  indeed  the  most  efsential  prin- 
ciple in  the  cultivation  of  Oak.     AVith  a  due 
regard  to  this  circumstance,  the  management 
of  a  plantation  may  be  resolved  into  the  three 
following  practical  directions : 
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Previously  to  planting  the  acorns,  Iqosea 
the  earth  intended  for  their  reception  by 
deep  trenching. 

Never  transplant,  op  in  any  way  distufb, 
the  saplings  intended  for  timber. 

Keep  the  plant  carefully  pruned,  till  arrived 
at  a  proper  height. 

More  fully  to  elucidate  the  subject,  and  tp 
prevent  the  pofsibility  of  misapprehension,  it 
may  be  proper  to  give  a  more  detailed  state- 
ment. 

In  determining  on  a  spot  to  form  a  planta- 
tion of  Oaks  for  timber,  it  must  always  be 
recollected  that  the  plants  are  to  remain  with- 
out  removal  in  their  first  situation ;  the 
clearing  and  fencing  may  then  be  attended  to 
as  usual ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  winter, 
from  September  to  March,  the  particular  spots 
intended  for  the  reception  of  acorns,  may  be 
prepared  for  that  purpose,  by  digging  a  trench 
about  three  feet  in  width,  and  from  three  to 
SIX  feet  in  depth,  according  to  the  closenefs 
and  tenacity  of  the  soil.  If  grafs-ground,  the 
first  spit  should  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of 
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the  trench ;  and  if  more  than  one  trench  be 
necefsary,  they  should  be  prepared  in  the 
same  manner,  preserving  a  distance  of  ten 
yards  between  each,  if  it  be  intended  to  em- 
ploy the  intermediate  space  in  underwood,  or 
for  any  other  purpose. 

Having  made  a  careful  selection  of  acoros 
that  are  perfectly  sound,   and  in  good  pre- 
servation, they  are  to  be  planted  about  the 
middle  of  March.     Draw  a  drill  in  the  centre 
of  the  trench ;   two  inches  in  depth,  if  the 
soil  be  heavy  and  loamy  ;  but  three  inches  ia 
a  light  and  sandy  earth.     In  this  place  the 
acorns  two  inches  asunder,  and  cover  them 
carefully  with  mould.     When  the  plants  ap- 
pear, they  must  be  weeded  by  hand  in  the 
rows,  and  the  earth  of  the  trench  round  them 
cleaned  with  a  hoe,  once  a  month  during  the 
summer.     In  October  inspect  the  rows,  and 
thin  them  by  pulling  up  every  other  plant; 
attention  will  of  course  be  paid  to  remove  the 
weak   and  crooked  plants,  and  leave  those 
that  arc  tallest  and  straitest.     On  the  second 
year,  the  operation  of  thinning  must  be  re* 
peated,  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same 
manner ;    and,  should  any  of  the  remaining 
plants  have  made  side-shoots  stronger  than 
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the  general  character,  they  must  be  smoothly 
cut  off  with  a  sharp  knife,  close  to  the  leading 
stem.  On  the  third  year,  the  thinning  is 
again  to  be  repeated,  and  the  general  pruning 
commenced,  by  cutting  off  close  to  the  lead- 
ing stem  all  the  side-shoots  of  the  first  year ; 
thus  leaving  the  branches  of  two  years  to  form 
the  head  of  the  following  year.  The  removal 
of  every  alternate  plant  must  be  continued 
yearly,  till  the  trees  are  about  thirty  feet 
apart,  at  which  distance  they  may  remain  for 
timber.  The  pruning  is  to  be  continued,  by 
removing  every  year,  very  smooth  and  close 
to  the  main  stem,  one  year's  growth  of  side 
branches,  till  the  plants  are  arrived  at  a  stem 
of  forty,  fifty,  or  sixty  feet,  and  they  may  then 
be  permitted  to  run  to  head  without  further 
pruning. 

The  particular  arrangement  here  recom- 
mended may  be  varied  according  to  any  pe- 
culiarities of  situation,  regard  being  constantly 
had  to  the  general  and  most  important  prin- 
ciple of  loosening  the  ground  very  deep  pre- 
viously to  planting  the  acorns.  By  this  mode 
of  culture,  Oaks  may  be  raised  in  almost  any 
soil ;  but,  where  it  is  pofsible,  a  loam  or 
marl  is  always  to  be  chosen.     Oaks  thrive 
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much  the  best  in  such  earth;  and,  when 
afsisted  by  deep  trenching  and  judicious  pru- 
ning, attain  in  a  few  years  to  an  immense 
size. 

Those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  notice 
the  slow  growth  and  stunted  appearance  of 
Oak  Trees,  when  denied  the  afsistance  of  art, 
and  left  to  themselves  in  the  common  way, 
would  observe  with  astgnishment  the  vigorous 
and  rapid  increase  of  plants  under  the  manage- 
ment now  pointed  out. 

The  plants  thinned  out  the  first  three  oi 
four  years,  though  not  fit  to  be  depended  up- 
on for  timber,  as  transplanting  generally  in- 
jures very  materially  the  future  growth,  may 
be  replanted  in  the  intermediate  spaces  be- 
tween the  rows,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
afterwards  removed ;  or  they  may  be  use- 
fully placed  in  hedges,  or  other  spare  and  un- 
occupied spots  of  ground.  They  should  be 
headed  down  at  the  time  of  transplanting,  as 
this  operation  afsists  the  procefs  of  nature, 
in  reproducing  or  remedying  any  injury  the 
tap-root  may  have  received  from  the  removal : 
and,  if  proper  attention  be  given  to  loosening 
the  soil  for  their  reception,  and  pruning  them 
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^y  advance,  in  most  instances  an  adequate 
:  will  be  derived  from  the  labour  be- 
5d  upon  them.  After  a  few  years,  the 
jce  of  the  timber-plantation  will  be  found 
advantageous.  The  young  trees  that  are 
removed  yearly,  will  always  find  a  ready 
et  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  unnecefsary 
to  enumerate.  In  addition  to  these  ad- 
iges,  if  by  this  treatment  of  deep  trench- 
irevious  to  planting,  and  annual  careful 
ing  during  the  growth,  timber  can  be 
uced  in  about  fifty  years,  of  equal  quality, 
much  superior  in  size,  to  that  which  has 
above  one  hundred  years  growing  under 
oper  management,  or  without  the  afeist- 
of  cultivation :  it  will  doubtlefs  be  al- 
d  that  a  most  beneficial,  if  not  absolutely 
>est  pofsible  method  of  *^  raising  Oaks," 
re  pointed  out  and  ascertained. 

lis  method  of  cultivation  may  perhaps  be 
ght  to  occasion  so  much  expense  in  ma« 
labour  as  to  prevent  its  being  generally 
•ted:  it  might  perhaps  be  sufficient  to. 
rve,  that  if  the  work  be  conducted  with 
ment  and  economy,  the  future  produce 
Id  afford  ample  returns  for  all  necefsary 
^nditure:  it  should   also  be  recollected. 
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that  the  previous  preparation  of  the  ground, 
and  the  subsequent  pruning  of  the  plants,  are 
both  to  be  performed  at  that  season  of  the 
year  when  a  scarcity  of  work  will  enable  the 
planter  to  obtain  afsistance  upon  easier  terms ; 
with  this  additional  advantage  also,  of  pro- 
viding employment  for  the  labourer  at  those 
times  when  the  general  state  of  agricultural 
busineis  renders  it  difficult  for  him  to  fiixi 
maintenance  for  himself  and  family  without 
charitable  relief. 

In  1750,  at  Ingestrie,  in  Staffordshire,  the 
seat  of  Lord  Chetwynd,  some  plantations 
were  formed  and  managed  in  a  great  measure 
according  to  the  principles  here  stated,  and 
the  growth  of  the  plants  was  so  uncom* 
monly  rapid,  and  so  extraordinary,  that  it 
could  not  but  attract  the  notice  of  all  con- 
cerned in  the  conduct  of  them.  The  atten- 
tion to  the  subject,  then  excited,  has  been  the 
occasion  and  ground  of  all  the  observations 
and  experiments  made  from  that  time  to  the 
present,  the  result  of  which  is  here  given. 

The  extensive  plantations  of  tlie  late  Lord 
Denbeigh,  at  Nev>^nham  Paddox,  in  Warwick- 
shire, are   well  known  and  much  admired. 
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The  whole  has  been  conducted  with  great 
judgment.  About  a  square  acre  has  been 
employed  in  raising  Oaks  upon  a  plan  nearly 
similar  to  that  now  proposed,  and  affords  the 
best  and  most  convincing  proof  of  the  superior 
utility  and  efficacy  of  such  management. 
Had  the  noble  Earl  beep  now  living,  I  should 
have  been  enabled  to  have  laid  before  the 
public  some  more  detailed  particulars:  That, 
however,  is  not  impofsible ;  this  Efsay,  there- 
fore, in  its  present  state  may  perhaps  be 
thought  not  altogether  unworthy  of  notice, 
as  tending  to  forward  and  contribute,  to  the 
advantage  of  the  public,  the  author  con- 
ceiving that  the  best  method  of  raising  Oaks 
is  ascertained  and  stated  in  it. 

According  to  the  statements  made  in  this 
Efsay,  and  indeed  from  what  may  be  seen  in 
every  part  of  the  kingdom,  in  the  character 
and  appearance  of  Oaks  growing  without 
cultivation,  it  seems  ascertained,  that  "  acorns 
"  set  with  the  spade  or  dibble,  without  dig- 
"  ging  or  tillage,''  can  never  be  depended  on 
to  form  good  timber;  and  even  in  the  most 
favourable  circumstances  of  this  case,  the 
growth  will  be  exceedingly  slow  and  preca- 
rious.   The  same  may  be  said  of  **  young 
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plants,  previously  raised  in  nurseries,  and 
transplanted  j"  for  if  the  tap-root  be  cut, 
broken,  or  in  any  degree  injured,  which  in 
transplanting  it  is  almost  impofsible  to  avoid, 
that  plant  will  seldom  become  a  vigorous  and 
flourishing  tree.     The  raising  even  one  acre 
in  the  manner  here  ascertained,  might  be  pro* 
ductive  of  great  pecuniary  advantage,  if  the 
facts  and  experience  here  detailed  are  per- 
mitted to  prove  the  inutility  of  the  other  two 
methods,   and  consequently   to   remove  die 
necefsity  of  employing  so  much  ground  upoo 
them,  at  an  expense  they  will  never  repay. 


ESSAY  XXVII. 

On  the  Spanish  Clicsnut. 

1  AM  of  opinion,  that,  for  hop-poles  and 
stakes,  the  chesnut  has  no  equal,  in  point  w 
durability, and  consequently  no  underwood  cao 
be  applied  to  those  purposes  with  equal  profit. 
It  is  said  that  it  is  not  so  quick  in  its  growth 
as  ash ;  upon  a  moist  soil,  I  think  it  is  not, 
but  upon  a  sand  or  loam,  I  apprehend  it  will 
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keep  full  pace  with  the  ash,  and  attain  suffi- 
cient size  fof  hop-poles  in  fourteen  years,  and 
be  worth  at  that  age  two  guineas  a  hundred, 
and  last,  with  proper  care,  twenty  years;  whilst 
ash,  which  seldon  comes  to  sufficient  size  in 
lefs  than  twenty  years,  will  only  bear  two- 
thirds  of  the  price,  and  decay  in  half  the 
titnc. 

■ 

For  gates  and  hurdles  it  is  equally  good, 
2Lnd  being  lefs  heavy  than  oak,  is  another 
great  reconrmendation  to  it,  as  it  is  removed 
from  one  place  to  another  with  greater  ease. 
To  these  and  many  other  purposes,  chesnut, 
trained  and  cut  as  underwood,  is  peculiarly 
adapted ;  and,  in  point  of  beauty,  no  wood 
cufpafses  it,  is  it  admits  of  close  planting,  runs 
strdt  in  its  branches,  and  always  appears' 
florid  and  healthy. 

•  I  shall  next  consider  the  value  of  the  Spanish 
chesnut  for  timber,  in  which  (except  for  the 
unrivalled  purposes  of  ship-building)  it  will  be 
found  for  most  uses  equal  to  the  oak,  and  in 
buildings  and  out-door  work  much  superior. 

In  1676,  an  ancestor  of  the  present  Mn 
Windham,  of  Felbrigg,  in  Norfolk,  had  the 
Valtme  FT.  G  g 
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men:  of  fasing  a  coosideiahle  planter  of  dio* 
r.in.  Is  the:  space  of  fifty  years^  it  is  preaniied 
tnsae  pkntatioDS  icqinred  thinning,  aa  bis 
aiirrrisar  about  that  time  began  to  applf 
ThnbfT  to  mehji  parpoKS  upon  his 


Tht  &^  account  is  of  the  branch  or  fimb 
nf  a  chesont,  about  thirteen  inches  sqoue^ 
"v^hki^  in  the  year  1726^  was  put  down  as  a 
i:aT>r-ix^  pos;  for  a  gate,  and  carried  tbe  g|te 
^Jdinst  alimtion,  fifty-two  years,  wben^  opoa 
siisrii^  ibe  indosures  of  the  &rai  wheie  it 
^dK,  ix  was  taken  up,  under  my  ctiicctioPf 
sDi  af^pesxii^  to  be  perfectly  sound,  was  put 
oc wn  ibr  a  daring-post  in  another  place. 


In  1743,  a  large  bam  was  built  with  some 
of  diis  timber,  and  is  now  as  sound  in  every 
parT«  beams,  principals^  and  spars,  as  when 
crsc  ibe  bam  was  built :  about  the  same  time, 
xrrerai  chcsnut  posts  and  rails  were  put  down, 
which  I  have  since  seen  removed^  and  after 
standing  thirty  or  forty  years,  generally  ap- 
pe«Ln^  so  sound,  as  to  admit  of  being  set  up 
io  some  other  place. 

The  last  instance  I  shall  mention^  though 
not  of  long  date,  will  show  thq  gijjsat  <Mp^ 
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ority  of  this  timber  over  oak  in  fences.  In 
the  year  1772,  the  present  Mr.  Windham 
made  a  large  plantation  in  his  park,  which 
was  fenced  with  posts  and  rails,  converted 
from  young  oaks  and  chesnuts  of  the  same 
age  and  scantling,  such  as  were  picked  out  of 
a  place  where  they  stood  too  thick.  Last 
]^ear,  upon  Mr.  Windhun's  enlarging  his 
plantation,  it  was  necefsary  to  remove  this 
foice — ^when  the  chesnut  posts  were  found 
it  Mund  as  when  diey  were  first  put  down, 
but  those  of  the  oak  were  so  much  wasted, 
just  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  that  they 
could  not  be  used  for  the  same  purposes 
again,  without  the  a&istance  of  a  spur  to  sup*' 
port  them. 
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ESSAY  XXVrtl. 

■    ft 

On  iJie  Formdtiori  of  Underwoods. 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  in  the  fontiaf- 
tion  of  Underwoods,  so  little  attention  seeflil 
to  have  been  had  to  the  sort  of  tree  requifiM 
for  sach  purposes.  Instead  of  the  SptniA 
chesntit  or  ash,  it  is  too  common  to  see  htf^ 
tracts  of  wood  land  whose  underwoods  cofr 
sist  chiefly  ^f  hazel,  hornbeam,  andolhert'lrf 
little  use  but  "for  fuel;  whereas  the  ftit 
mentioned  trees,  besides  being  equally  •!«> 
viceable  for  that  purpose  with  the  latter,  arc 
greatly  superior  to  them,  as  well  as  to  most 
others  in  efsential  uses  ;  so  that,  at  the  satnc 
time  that  the  refuse  of  their  growths  might 
be  consigned  to  the  fire,  the  better  parts  might 
be  destined  to  those  purposes  for  which  they 
are  more  particularly  suited  ;  and  by  such  ma- 
nagement a  double  advantage  would  arise. 

Amidst  a  variety  of  subordinate  uses  to 
which,  from  my  own  observation,  the  Spanirfi 
chesnut  seems  adapted^  arc  those  of  poles  for 
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hops,  aild  stakes  for  various  purposes  of  bus- 
)>andry.  I  have  formed  several  plantations  of 
this  tree,  with  the  view  of  treating  it  as  un- 
derwood. The  tree  itself  pofsefses  a  peculiar 
foculty  of  branching,  provincially  called  stub- 
bing,  from  the  roots  after  being  cut  down,  and 
this  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  any  of  the 
useful  forest- trees;  so  strong  indeed  is  its  pro- 
pensity that  way,  that  it  is  with  some  difl[i-> 
ralty  and  attention  that  timber-trees  of  the 
^HesDUt  are  restrained  from  this  redundancy. 
of  growth,  which  it  is  apprehended^  by  pre-> 
veatidg  part  of  the  nutrition  from  ascending 
the  stem,  is  apt  to  hinder  their  progrefs :  but 
this  quality,  however  inconvenient  it  maybe 
ifiifits  effects  to  trees  intended  for  the  pur* 
poses  of  timber,  is  of  eminent  advantage  to 
those  designed  for  underwood ;  since,  when 
the  tree,  after  standing  two  or  perhaps  three 
ye^rs,  to  enable  it  to  forrp  a  sufficient  root,  is 
out  down  to  a  proper  distance  from  the 
l^ound,  it  throws  up  in  the  following  summer 
a  profusion  of  strait  shoots,  which  in  due  time 
becpme  poles,  such  as  for  strength  and  dura* 
bility  exceed  all  others  whatsoever,  even  those 
from  the  ash,  which  is  generally  considered 
as  thp  best  tree  for  this  purpose. 

4  Gg3 
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poles^  it  flUBt  be  conncnM^ 
gnwlli  tkm  tliose  from  ^ac  mk\ 
^^B^  cm  accflnBt  of  diCBr  greater  duabflRf  i 
ihej  ae  aasK  yJuMe  to  tbe   poficfarj 

SB   I  haiC  bcCB  CROKrfjF  luRiiBcdy    tlMft  ■ 

pBffti  «  Kent  wntic  this  iwriiii  IKC  JM 
arfjytrrt  to  tins  purpose,  ils  si^KfioiitjF 

dieadi  is  nnccMtiafCfte<L 


For  tke  purpoits  of  stakes  far  behest  * 
of  that  DatDie,  its  soperiosity' 
cslaUUcd.  I  soHie  tiine 
a  hedge,  the  stakes  of  which  m 
wboBjr  froai  chcswit-tiees  of  my  own  plm^ 
i^:  dirr  aie of  sach a degffee of hardsefi^ 9 
toatisfy  me,diat  the  diancfter  giTen  of  its  vse 
far  sodi  pvposes  is  hy  no  means  unfbuided. 

The  pbntalions  of  this  tree  which  I  hiw 
formed,  except  that  ahore-menHoned,  are 
mostly  cut  down  for  underwood :  the  him- 
riancy  and  quantity  of  shoots  from  the  slobi 
afford  me  great  satisfeiction,  and  will,  with- 
out doubt,  answer  my  highest  expectation. 
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OhiMe. 


X  KNOW  nothing  of  more  importance^  lefs 
attended  to  by  &rmers  in  general,  than  the 
quality  of  litae.  Mfdt  utifr^queiitiy  in  dnving 
Jbdme,  what  they  ttnd^rstand  to  be  a  thousand 
IdUds  of  lime,  tfiey  are  unknowingly  bestow- 
ftii^  their  rhori^y,  their  time,  and  their  labour, 
cm  a  disguised  substancd,  the  half  of  Which  is 
ittid  or  clky.  This  disguise  too,  cah  seldom 
|je  detected  by  the  eye,  or  any  of  the  other 
6rgai)s  of  perception.  Plain  directions  there- 
feve  for  discovering  the  c;[aa}ities  of  linie,  it  is 
I^IiiVed,  n^ay  not  be  iinWorfhy  of  notice. 

Lime  is  an  alkaline  salt  of  such  a  nature, 
that  if  quite  pure,  it  may  be  wholly  difsolved 
in  any  strohg  acid  or  vinegar.  It  melts  as 
ebmpletely  away  in  this  menstruum  as  com- 
ihdii  salt  or  sugar.  Hence,  it  is  very  easy  to 
tiy  the  comparative  value  of  two  or  more  pieces 
of  limestone  from  diflferent  quarries.     Buy  a 
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bottle  of  muriatic  acid,  which  may  be  obtained 
from  any  laboratory.  Tlien  weigh  out  equal 
quantities  of  the  limestones,  the  comparative 
quality  of  which  you  mean  to  ascertain,  mix- 
ing together  a  due  proportion  of  the  different 
seams  or  strata,  that  are  commonly  wrought 
in  each  quarry.  Th^t  liqsestone  which  leaves 
least  sediment  when  difsolved,  is  of  course  th^ 
best.  .  u 

There  can  be  no  comparison  made,  however 
if  you  take  unburnt  limestone  of  one  rock, 
and  burnt  stones  or  slacked  lime  of  another. 
Each  portion  for  trial,  must  be  precisely  in  the 
same  state.  For  all  pure  unburnt  limestones, 
contain  about  two-fifths  or  40  per  cent,  of 
their,  weight  of  air  (carbonic  acid  gafs,)  which 
is  expelled  by  burning.  Of  consequence,  a 
given  weight  of  burnt  limestone,  must  contain 
a  proportion  cqu^l  to  this,  of  more  refuse  than 
the  same  weight  of  unburnt  rock.  Moreover, 
by  the  knowledge  of  \he  exact  lofs  of  weight 
occnsioned  by  burning,  a  calculation  may  be 
made  of  the  expediency  of  dfiying  home  Itme- 
stunc,  to  be  burnt  in  son>c  cases  where  the 
fuel  is  only  to  be  got  near  home.  In  general, 
it  is  most  profitable  to  carry  off  limestone  as 
-,0011  Hi,  burnt,  in  orucr  to  ^void  weight  of  car- 
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f^lsl^  btOBVx^  wfaeaever^U;  again  grows  icol^ 
it  begins  to  imbibe  its  carbonic  i|tdd-  &biff  idbor 
atmosphere. 


:  /Klime  Is  not  pure,  it  ia  obvious  tbat  it wiflb 
|pie;a  gre^t  des^l  le&  weight  in  burning  tfaan> 
pme  lime.  '  Hence  arises: anotfier  criteriob  for 
tffjing  the  goOdnefs  of  lime.  The  ligbter  it  is>i 
&>rjts  bulk,  or  the  more  weight  it  bsniff; 
l}uming,  the  better.  Weigh  a  piece'of  lime^' 
9tQnc,  burn  it  properly,  tiien  weigh  it  9Jpia.^ 
V  it  has  lost  as  much  as  two^ftha  of  its  Weq;lit  > 
hy  burning,  it  is  good  lime.  ^  :i 

Unbumt  limestone  sdMom  contains  niqvei^ 
than  eighty  per  cent,  of  pure  chalk  or  car- 
booa^  of  Im^*  Pitleisie  quarry  in  Fife,  be- 
]p9ging  to  Mr.  Lqw  of  Apnfiekl,  has  one  stm-' 
tuiQ',  containing  99^  per  cent,  of  corbonateqf 
lime,  which  is  the  purest  limestone  I  have  rrer 
beard  of.  Perhaps,  however,  some  fine  mar-' 
bits  jmay  be  even  more  pure.  - 

The  colour  of  lime  is  no  criterion  of  its 
goodnefs  ;  for  instance,  Aberdour  lime,  which 
ip  blue,  was  found,  on  a  comparative  trial,  to 
be  richer  than  a  quantity  of  Sunderland  lime. 
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lii^bich  w»  of  a  bright  white  6dov,  mdiwtim 
pititjr  kt  the  generd  opmion. 

Another  method  of  trying  the  comparative 
gdodnefe  of  Ume,  19  hy  ascertaining  ¥4bt 
quatttity  of  ptopef  mortar  fit  for  buildilJg  (and 
wltidi  diould  ha  readity  off  the  masotl'f 
trbwet)  can  be  made  ffom  a  gif en  qnatftitf 
of  lime.  A^  this  may  be  done  easily  on  a 
large. stale,  it  is,  in  my  humbte  apprehetMOtt> 
the  best  method  of  trials  because  d  iargft 
qitaMity  of  limie  moslf  geticffally  eoHtaiiU  il 
due  mixture  and  prdpoftion  0f  ^11  the"  dMbftdf 
strata  of  the  rock  which  are  frequently  exceed** 
ingly  dtfierent  inr^udtty. 

Sbme  limes  require  M  sAnd  Hf  all  fo  MUt 
mortar  for  building ;  and  thede  v^  este^ittdl 
by  intelligent  masons  the  best  for  architectiM, 
a^iQal^ing  the  strongest  cement.  But  such 
limestone,  containing  perhaps  more  than  three* 
fourths  of  its  bulk  of  sand,  can  seldom  be 
applied  with  economy  to  the  purposes  of  agri<i 
culture. 

I  was  once  present  af  a  comparative  trial 
by  masons  of  two  cargoes  of  lime,  each  of 


i^ich  was  accounted  excellent.     The  one 
was  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Aberdour,  of 
a  quarry  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Morton,  the 
other  from  a  quarr;^  in  the  vidinity  of  Edin- 
burgh. The  lime,  of  Aberdour,  when  slacked, 
produced  three  timed  their  qtmntity  of  pow- 
idered  lime ;  and  that  powdered  lime  require4 
jttiree  times  its  quantity  of  c}eai9  sand  to  iifale 
good  mortar  for  building*    In  otXntr  if^6i^; 
cftdi  bott  of  Aberdour  liior,  by  bang  wKtQreiA; 
became  three  boMs  of  quick  lime  {x>wdbr^ 
^nd  each  boll  of  the  powder  became  ^oul 
mortar  with  three  bolls  of  sand.     Thus  each 
^W  of  these  bwnt  limestontss*  wad  conreifted 
kMo  no  lefd  thnn  nice  boHsrof  building-  mortsi; 
fv^faereas^  each  hoii  of  the  Edinburgli  lime, 
riacked  to  two  boU^  ibi  powder,  and  eacH 
q(  the  bcrfls  of  powder  requited  only  two 
bolls  of  sand  to  make  proper  mortar.   Thus 
thf  boU'  of  Edinburgh-butiit  limestone  #as 
cMvertible  into  no-  more  thao'  four  timet  iti 
wantity  of  mottaf. 
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ESSAY  XXX. 


On  Heme  Lambs. 


X  HE  ewesr  art  always,  without  exception,  of 
the  I>orset9hire  breed;  and  even  of  diese  tfiere 
ure  not  mote  thati  one  in  three  that  willJamb 
Sttfiiciently  early  for  the  purpose  of  house- 
hinb. 


i. 


The  early  lambing  ewes  are  sought  for  hf 
the  breeders  of  this  county  f Middlesex^  witfi 
great  diligence  throughout  the  county  cf 
Dorset,  and  at  the  fairs  where  such  atockare 
usually  sold.  The  prices  vary,  firom  S5s.  to  42i« 

The  sheep  which  begin  to  lamb  about 
Michaelmas,  are  kept  in  the  close  during  Ae 
day,  and  in  the  house  during  thenight»  imtit 
they  have  produced  twenty  or  thirty  lambs. 
These  lambs  are  then  put  into  a  lamb*house, 
which  is  kept  constantly  well  littered  with 
clean  wheat  straw ;  and  chalk,  both  in  lump 
and  in  powder,  is  provided  for  them  to  lick, 
in  order  to  prevent  looseneft,  and  thereby 
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preserve  the  lambs  in  health.  As  a  pre- 
vention against  gnawing  the  boards,  or  eating 
each  other's  wool,  a  little  wheat-straw  is 
placed,  with  the  ears  downwards,  in  a  rack 
within  their  reach,  with  which  they  amuse 
themselves,  and  of  which  they  eat  a  small 
quantity, 

«  '  '  ■  . 

r  In  this  house  they  are  kept,  widi  great  care 
tnd  attention,  until  fit  for  the  butchen 

The  mothers  of  the  lambs  are  turned,  every 
night  at  eight  o'clock,  into  the  lamb-house 
IP  ^heir  offspring.  At  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning  these  mothers  are  separated  from 
their  lambs,  and  turned  into  the  pastures; 
and  at  eight  o'clo<:k5  such  ewes  as  have  lost 
their  own  lanxbs,  and  those  >ei|res  whose  lambs 
are  sold,  are  brought  in,  and  held  by  the  head 
till  the  lambs  by  tuma  suck  them  cleui ; 
they  are  tihca  turned  into  the  pasture.;. and  at 
twelve  o'clock  the  mothers  of  the  lambs  are 

•     *  ■ 

driven  from  the  pi|sture .  into,  the  lamb^house 
for  am  hour,  in  the  course  of  which  time  eadi 
kmb  is  suckled  by  its  mother*.  At  four 
o^lock  all  the  ewes  that  havei  not.  lam)>s  of 
their  own  are  again  .brought  to  the  lamb* 
bouse,  and  held  ior  the  lambs  to  suck-i  and. 
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at  eight  the  mothers  of  the  lambs  afe  brought 
to  them  for  the  night. 

If  a  ewe  giv«s  more  milk  than  its  iamb 
will  suck,  the  superabundance  is  given  to  the 
twins,  or  to  any  other  lamb  whose  mother 
may  not  be  able  to  furnish  it  with  suflkient 
food.     The  shepherd  must  in  this  case  hold 
the  ewe,  or  she  would  not  suf&r  the  strange 
lamb  to  suck.     From  their  timid  natuie^  it  if 
extremely  efsential  that  they  should  be  kept 
free  from  every  speeies  of  unneoeftary  dis- 
turbance.    This  method  of  suekfing  k  con- 
tinued aH  the  year.    The  breeden  select  sudi 
of  the  lambs  as  become  fat  eneogb,  and  af 
proper    age    (abdut  eight  weeks    old)   hi 
slaughter,  and  send  them  to  market  duiiag 
December,    and   three  or  four    succeeding 
months,  at  prices  which  vary  ivom^  one  guinea 
to  four,  and  the  rest  of  the  year  at  about  two 
guineas  each.     This  is  severe  woik  for  die 
ewes,  and  some  of  them  die  under  exeeis  of 
exhaustion.      However,    care  is  taken^  that 
they  have  plenty  of  fbodj    for  when  grec» 
food  (viz.  turnips,  cole,  rye,  tares,  clover,  Bte.) 
begins  to  fail,  brewers'  grains  are  given  them 
in  troughs,  and  second-crop  hay  in  racks ;  at 
well  to  support  the  ewes,  as  to  supply  the 
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lambs  with  plenty  of  milk  :  for  if  that  should 
not  be  abundant,  the  lambs  would  become 
stunted,  in  which  case  no  food  could  fatten 
them. 

The  ewes  should  be  kept  free  from  the  foot- 
rot  and  scab  ;  and  if  they  have  any  pitch  mark 
on  them  when  they  lamb,  it  must  be  cut  off 
before  the  hunbs  be  taken  into  the  house, 
or  they  will  eat  it,  and  thereby  greatly  pre- 
judice t;heir  future  growth. 

A  lamb-house,  to  suckle  from  160  to  180 
lambs  at  a  time^  should  be  70  feet  long  and 
1 8  feet  b];oad,  with  three  coops  of  different 
sizes  at  each  end,  so  constructed  as  to  divide 
the  lambs  according  to  their  ages. 

• 

The  ewes,  whea  separated  from  the  laq[ibs» 
ought  to  be  so  disposed  as  to  enable  the 
l^mbs  to  find  their  mothers  without  trouble ; 
and  fop;  this  purpose  deal  hurdles  are  used^ 
plumed  4bout  the  middle  pf  the  sheep-house. 

Punctuality  of  time  in  letjting.  the  ewes  in 
to  the  lambs,  and  keeping  the  Ifimb-house 
very  cleanly  littered,  are  veiy  necefsary  pre- 
c*i«ioo8f 
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ESSAY  XXXI. 


On  the  Po&r. 


With  a  view  to  stop  the  increase  of  the 
poor  rates,  houses  of  industry  have  in  many 
places  been  established  ^  but  tTiey  are  grievous 
things  in  the  eyes  of  the  poor,  and  I  anr 
afraid,  are  not  found  to  answer  the  end  that 

«  ■  ^        ■ 

was  expected  from  them.  I  know  of  no  law 
that  can  enforce  industry;  it  may  be  en- 
couraged, and  great  good  will  result  from  it; 
but  it  never  can  be  effected  by  compulsion. 

There  are  two  principles  vvhich  should  be 
kept  alive,  as  much  as  pofsible,  in  the  minds 
of  the  poor — pride  and  shame  :  the  former 
will  lead  them  to  the  attainment  of  comfort 
by  honest  means;  and  the  latter  wilt  keep 
them  from  becoming  burdensome  to  their 
neighbours.  But  many  of  the  modem  plans, 
for  making  provisions  for  them,  have  tendbd 
to  destroy  these  principles. 

A  roan  bom  to  no  inheritance,  who  afii* 
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duously  devotes  his  whole  life  to  labour,  when 
nature  declines,  has  as  great  a  claim  upon  the 
neighbourhood,  where  the  labour  of  his  youth 
has  been  devoted,  as  the  worn-out  soldier  or 
sailor  has  to  Chelsea  or  Greenwich  s  and  this 
reward  ought  to  be  as  honourable,  as  it  is  com- 
fortable, and  not  to  be  administered  in  a  way 
that  is  repugnant  to  that  natural  love  of- ra- 
tional freedom  which  every  human  mind  sym- 
pathizes in  the  enjoyment  of.  Such  a  man,  as 
I  have  here  characterized,  ought  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  lazy  and  profligate  wretch, 
who  has  seldom  worked  but  by  force.  The 
one  ought  not  to  be  crowded  into  the  same 
habitation  with  the  other ;  but  in  houses  of 
industry  tliere  can  be  no  distinction. 

The  social  clubs  for  mutual  relief,  which 
are  prevalent  in  many  parts  of  England,  are 
highly  commendable;  and,  perhaps,  as  well 
worth  the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, as  any  object  they  can  take  up.  If  a 
little  encouragement  could  be  given  to  these 
laudable  societies,  which  are  now  sanctioned 
by  law,  and  proper  places  of  security  could 
be  established  for  their  little  funds,  it  would 
tend  very  much  to  encourage  the  poor  to 
struggle  with  their  difficulties  ^  and  it  would 

Volume  VI.  H  h  ' 
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be  consistent  with  sound  policy,  as  Well  is 
humanity,  in  the  rich  and  opuknt,  to  add 
little  donations  to  the  poor  man's  fund,  on 
these  occasions.  Earl  Harcourt's  example, 
at  Nuneham,  in  Oxfordshire,  is  well  deserv- 
ing imitation ;  if  a  poor  man  puts  a  penny 
into  the  social  box,  he  puts  in  another ;  if  a 
farmer  or  tradesman  contributes  a  shilling, 
he  adds  another  3  and  by  this  means  his  lord- 
ship's estate  is  kept  in  high  credit*  the  poo^ 
rates  are  low^  and  the  spirit  of  the  peasantry 
unbroken  $  which  is  the  great  thing  that 
ought  to  be  aimed  at ;  and  unlefe  some  en- 
couragement  of  this  sort  be  given,  it  is  inn 
pofsible  that  the  labourer  in  husbandry  cani 
Ivhen  he  has  a  family,  procure  his  daily  breads 
"With  his  present  daily  wages. 

There  is  one  thing  which  is  incumbent  on 
all  great  farmers  to  do,  and  that  is,  to  provide 
comfortable  cottages  for  two  or  three  of  their 
most  industrious  labourers,  and  to  lay  two  or 
three  acres  of  grafs  land  to  each,  to  enable 
such  labourer  to  keep  a  cow  and  a  pig  ;  such 
a  man  is  always  a  faithful  servant  to  the  for* 
tner  who  employs  him  :  he  has  a  slake  in  thf 
common  interest  of  the  country,  and  is  never 

t)rompt  to  riot^  in  times  of  seditionj  lj)(c  the 
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man  who  has  nothing  to  lose ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  is  a  strong  link  in  the  chain  of  na- 
tional security. 

There  are  but  few  great  farmers^  however, 
incJined  to  accommodate  cottagers  with  these 
little  portions  of  land,  and  when  they  do  let 
them  any,  it  is  generally  at  double  the  rent 
they  give  for  it.    But  I  am  persuaded,  that  if 
there  were  a  certain  number  of  cottages,  of 
this  description,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  estates,  and  they  were  accommodated  in 
this  manner,  and  tliose  places  were  bestowed 
at  a  reward  to  labourers  of  particular  good 
conduct,  it  would  do  wonders  towards  the 
reduction  of  the  rates,  and  the  prescjrvation  of 
order;   for  I  have    been  witnefs  to   several 
striking  proofs  of  this,  in  two  or  three  labourers, 
who  have  been  thus  favoured,  whose  attach- 
ment to  their  masters  was  exemplary,  as  they 
were  not  only  steady  in  themselves,  but  by 
their  example  kept  others  from  running  into 
excefs.     There  cannot  well  be  too  many  of 
these  places  attached  to  large   farms;    they 
would  be  the  most  prolific  cradles  of  the  best 
sort  of  population. 

There  is  another  thing  which  it  is  incum- 
5  Hh2 
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bent  on  all  occupiers  of  land  to  do,  which  is» 
to  supply  their  own  labourers  with  wheat  at 
a  moderate  price — when  the  price  in  the 
market  is  high  and  opprefsive  to  them.  It  is 
but  reasonable,  that  the  human  servant  should 
fsLte  as  well  as  the  animal  servant :  a  farmer 
does  not  give  his  horse  a  lefs  quantity  of  oats, 
because  they  are  dear,  nor  is  it  reasonable 
that  the  ploughman,  or  thrasher  in  his  bann 
should  have  lefs  for  his  penny,  because  the 
master  gets  a  great  price ;  but  I  do  not  mean 
to  say,  this  should  be  extended  to  manufac- 
turers, because  they  are  in  general  better  paid 
than  labourers  in  agriculture,  and  have  not  so 
immediate  a  claim  upon  the  land,  as  the  wbrk« 
men  in  the  vineyard, 
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ESSAY  XXXIL 

On  the  Education  of  the  Poor. 

X  HERE  are  some  who  allege  that  the  edu- 
cation of  the  lower  clafses  is  not  only  uselefs, 
but  hurtful;  nay,  some  carry  the  matter  so 
fer,  as  to  affirm,  that  it  would  be  much  better 
for  society,  if  the  greater  part  of  them  could 
^neither  write  nor  read.  For,  say  they,  that 
enlargement  of  mind  which  they  thus  acquire^ 
is  apt  to  render  them  self-conceited>  and  dis- 
contented with  their  lot;  lefs  tractable  and 
submifsive  to  their  superiors  j  averse  to  the 
low  and  laborious,  though  necefsary  occupa* 
tions  of  life ;  and  ambitious  of  situations  and 
employments  to  which  they  have  no  title  to 
aspire. 

This  notion  of  public  education,  is  so  illibe- 
ralj  so  impolitic,  and,  in  its  consequences,  so 
unjust,  that  I  am  confident  few  entertain  it, 
and  fewer  still  will  be  hardy  enough  to  avow 
it.  Indeed,  it  is  so  exceedingly  absurd,  that 
it  scarcely  deserves  attention.  Absurd  as  it 
2  HhS 
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is,  however,  it  may  be  improper,  as*  it  has 
been  mentioned,  to  suffer  it  to  pafs  altogether 
unnoticed. 

Have  they,  who  embrace  this  wild  opinion, 
I  would  ask,  drawn  the  line  between  those 
clafses  in  society,  who  are  to  enjoy  the  privi- 
lege of  education^  and  those  who  are  not? 
Have  they  said  how  far  down  the  scale  of 
rank,  knowledge  may  be  allowed  to  descendy 
and  wherQ  ignorance  is  to  begin  ?  They  do 
not  mean,  surely,  to  exclude  farmers,  manih 
facturers,  merchants,  shopkeepers,  tradesiniciii 
and  mechanics.  Without  reading,  writii^ 
and  arithmetic,  how  could  such  people  mantge 
their  affairs  with  any  degree  of  order  orex- 
actnefs?  How  could  they  keep  regular  ac- 
counts, so  necefsary  in  businefs,  or  make  out 
bills  to  their  employers?  Gentlemen  would 
find  it  very  inconvenient,  I  suppose,  if  their 
principal  servants  at  least  had  no  education. 
How  unfit  for  their  oflice  would  stewards, 
butlers,  housekeepers,  and  [H*incipal  farm- 
servants  be,  if  they  could  neither  read  nor 
write?  Even  common  labourers,  and  com- 
mon servants,  in  this  country,  would  often 
find  a  total  ignorance  of  letters  a  great  dis- 
advantage*    And  is  society  at  large  to  be  de- 
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privfcd  of  a  privilege  which  the  great  body' of 
thd  pedple  find  so  necefsary  in  the  common 
tninsactions  of  life,  merely  to  obviate  an  ideal 
objection,  which,  had  it  any  force,  can  apply 
only  to  the  lowest  and  least  numerous  clafs  ? 

Again,  let  me  ask,  is  not  Christianity  the 
eitabllshed  religion  of  this  country  ?  Is  it  not 
the  gift  of  Heaven  to  the  poor  as  well  as  to  the 
rich  ?  Are  not  all,  the  servant  as  well  as  the 
master,  the  peasant  as  well  as  the  peer,  com- 
manded to  search  the  scriptures  ?  And  can  any 
man,  consistently  with  bis  character  and  pro- 
fe&ion  as  a  Christian,  propose  to  withhold 
education  from  the  lower  ranks,  and  thereby 
render  them  incapable  of  readihg  their  Bibles^ 
and  other  books  of  religious  and  moral  instruc- 
Hon,  so  necefsary  to  their  improvement  in 
the  knowledge  of  their  duty,  and  their  conso- 
lation under  the  toils  and  hardships  of  their 
humble  lot  ? 

Permit  me  to  ask  further,  whether  the 
system  of  those  who  hold  the  opinion  in  dis- 
pute, does  not  tear  from  the  British  Constitu- 
tion one  of  its  fairest  ornaments,  and  destroy 
one  of  the  strongest  arguments,  by  which  the 
attachment  and  veneration  of  the  people  can 

Hh4 
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be  secured  ?  Talents,  abilities,  and  iodttstiy, 
are  the  chief  distinctions  which  it  profefses  to 
acknowledge.  These  it  encourages  and  pro- 
tects :  and,  pofsefsed  of  these,  the  meanest 
and  most  obscure  are  permitted  to  rise  to  bBLvl- 
ence,  to  honour,  and  to  power.  But  how 
can  any  man  avail  himself  of  this  constitutional 
advantage,  if  he  is  arrested  at  his  outset  by  a 
regulation  excluding  him  from  the  very  first 
principles  of  literature  ? 

I  would  a^k,  likewise,  whether  the  dignity, 
strength,  and  general  prosperity  of  any  nation 
or  state  are  not  greatest,  when  genius,  talents, 
and  abilities,  in  whatever  clafs  or  order  of  men 
in  the  community  they  may  exist,  are  encour 
raged  and  permitted  to  exert  themselves  with- 
out check  or  control  ?  And  as  these  qualities 
do  not  belong  exclusively  to  any  particular 
rank,  nor  descend  by  inheritance  in  any  parti- 
cular line,  is  it  not  incumbent  on  those,  who 
consult  for  the  public  interest,  to  adopt  the 
most  proper  measures  for  the  discovery  and 
improvement  of  them  ?  But  can  any  scheme  be 
devised,  that  will  answer  this  end  more  effec- 
tually, than  the  establishment  of  parochial 
schools,  suitably  endowed,  and  under  proper 
regulations  ?  In  these  little  seminaries  of  edu- 
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cation,  while  the  children  are  instructed  in  the 
first  principles  of  morals  and  literature,  their 
young  minds  are  opened ;  scope  is  given  to 
their  several  powers  and  capacities  to  unfold 
themselves,  and  the  strength  and  bent  of 
every  particular  genius  is»  in  some  measure, 
discovered;  by  which  means  a  right  judg« 
ment  may,  in  most  cases,  be  formed  of  the 
particular  department  in  life  in  which  they 
will  act  with  the  greatest  advantage ;  and  con* 
sequently  the  subsequent  plan  of  education 
most  proper  to  be  followed  with  that  view, 
can  with  greater  certainty  be  determined. 
The  advantages,  in  this  respect,  of  extending 
the  means  of  education  to  every  rank  in 
society,  are  not  merely  fanciful  and  imaginary. 
They  are  known  to  be  real,  from  fact  and  ex- 
perience. How  many  men,  descended  from 
the  lowest  clafses,  have  done  honour  to 
themselves,  and  signal  service  to  their  country, 
by  the  exertion  of  talents  which,  but  for  the 
little  school  of  their  native  parish,  would  have 
remained  for  ever  uselefs  and  unknown  ? 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  the  scheme  of  de- 
priving the  lower  clafses  of  the  means  of  edu- 
cation, and  thereby  keeping  them  in  grofs  ig- 
norance, is  inconsistent  with  the  principles  o^ 
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sound  policy,  dtid,  if  acted  Upon,  might,  Ih  the 
present  state  of  things,  be  pnoductive  of  the 
most  serious  ilii^chieif  tO  the  State.    In  this 
idea  I  am  supported  by  the  sentiments  of  an 
eminent  philosopher  df  the  present  age.   Dr. 
Smith,    in    his    celebrated   Treatise   on  the 
Weahh  of  Nations,  exprefses  himself,  upon 
this  subject,  in  the  follotx  ing  words :  "  A 
man,  without  the  proper  use  of  the  fscultics 
of  a  man,  is,  if  pofsible,  niore  contemptible 
than  even  a  cowatd;  and  seems  to  be  mu- 
tilated and  deformed  in  a  stil!  more  essen- 
tial part  of  the  character  of  human  nature. 
Tlicn!<rh  the  State  were  to  derive  no  sdvam 
ta^c   from  the   instructiori    of    tlie    inferior 
ranks  of  people,   it  would  still   desenre  its 
attention  that  they  should  not  be  altogeAcr 
uninstructcd.     The  State,  hcwerer,  derives 
no  inconsiderable   ndvantatre  from   their  in- 
stri'.ction.    T!.?  mrr?  they  are  rristructed,  the 
iofs  ]\:.h\:  thcr  a:e  tr^  the  cL'u^i.^ns  of  en- 
thu5i..?rii  ?r,\A  s;!j"cr:.titior?,  v%M;.h,  among  ig- 
norant nstio::*,  freriifTittv  ccc2s:jn  the  most 
i::L3^irul  c^ivi.'t::^.     And   ::;5truv:*:J  and  in- 
TeMIce:'!  :  ee'"!v\  h.^  iv^^^,  nre  ahravs  Trore dc- 
CvT.:  cwl  i.'-i^-^^'v  \^.  ?r\  an  ipr-.^rart  and  stupid 
rnv\     T;  .^    l". :!  l^eT.^•:*]\e^,   eaih  individu- 
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obtain  the  respect  of  their  lawful  superiors ; 
and  they  are,  therefore,  more  disposed  to  re- 
spect those  superiors.  They  are  more  dis- 
posed to  examine,  and  more  capable  of  seeing 
through,  the  interested  complaints  of  faction 
and  sedition:  and  they  are,  upon  that  ac- 
count, lefs  apt  to  be  misled  into  any  wanton 
or  unnecefsary  opposition  to  the  measures  of 
Government,  In  free  countries,  where  th6 
safety  of  Government  depends  very  much 
upon  the  favourable  judgment  which  thd 
people  may  form  of  its  conduct,  it  must  sfur ely 
be  of  the  highest  importance,  that  they  should 
not  be  disposed  to  judge  rashly  or  caprice 
ously  concerning  it.'* 
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fiSSAY    XXXllt. 

On  Animal  and  Vegetable  Life* 

Amidst  the  infinitely  different  productions 
which  the  earth  offers,  and  with  which  it  is 
every  where  covered j  animals  hold  tfic  first 
rank  :  as  well  because  of  the  finer  formation 
of  their  parts  as  of  their  superior  power.  The 
vegetable,  which  is  fixed  to  one  spot,  and 
obliged  to  wait  for  its  accidental  supplies  of 
nourishment,  may  be  considered  as  the  pri- 
soner of  nature.  Unable  to  correct  the  dis- 
advantages of  its  situation,  or  to  shield  itself 
from  the  dangers  that  surround  it,  every  ob- 
ject that  has  motion  may  be  its  destroyer. 

But,  animals  are  endowed  with  powers  of 
motion  and  defence.  The  greatest  part  are 
capable,  by  changing  place,  of  commanding 
Nature ;  and  of  thus  obliging  her  to  furnish 
that  nourishment  which  is  most  agreeable  to 
their  state.  Those  few  that  are  fixed  to  one 
spot,  even  in  this  seemingly  helplefs  situation, 
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are,  neverthelefs,  protected  from  external  in- 
jury, by  a  hard  shelly  covering,  which  they 
often  can  close  at  pleasure,  and  thus  defend 
themselves  from  every  afsault.  And  here,  I 
think,  we  may  draw  the  line  between  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  Every  anU 
mal,  by  some  means  or  other,  finds  protection 
from  injury  ;  either  from  its  force,  or  courage, 
its  swiftnefs,  or  cunning.  Some  are  protected 
by  hiding  in  convenient  places;  and  others 
by  taking  refuge  in  a  hard  resisting  shell. 
But  vegetables  are  totally  unprotected ;  they 
are  exposed  to  every  afsailant,  and  patiently 
submifsive  in  every  attack.  In  a  word,  an 
animal  is  an  organized  being  that  is  in  some 
measure  provided  for  its  own  security  j  a  ve* 
getable  is  destitute  of  every  protection. 

But  though  it  is  v^ry  easy,  without  the  help 
of  definitions,  to  distinguish  a  plant  from  an 
animal,  yet  both  pofsefs  many  properties  so 
much  alike,  that  the  two  kingdoms,  as  they  are 
called,  seemed  mixed  with  each  other.  Hence, 
it  frequently  puzzles  the  naturalist  to  tell  ex- 
actly where  anjmal  life  begins,  and  vegetative 
terminates  s  nor,  indeed,  is  it  easy  to  resolve, 
whether  some  objects  offered  to  view  be  of 
the  lowest  of  the  animal;^  or  the  highest  of  the 
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Hr>'9r:vcr,  both  cfnTics  hn'^  mairr  frsem- 
f>l;fnr^';,  h7  which  the^  3r*  nisrrf  above  tlic 
':r:orr^nni;wrf  and  in^rt  merges  of  natnre.  Mi- 
f.  r;jl .  ar'^  merr?  inacfrv?,  insmsf^le  bodies,  en- 
tif-'fy  rTi^tTonPcfs  of  thcrrsehres  and  wafting 
soiiK-  rxr^rnat  force  to  allrer  their  fbniw,  or 
thnr  prop-rrtics.  But  it  is  otherwise  with 
ar.irri'ih  nnd  vegetables;  these  are  endued 
wirh  lire  and  vfjnur  ;  they  have  their  state  of 
iin(;rovcmcnt  and  decay ;  they  aie  capable  of 
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^producing  their  kinds;  they  grow  ffom 
seeds,  in  some,  and  from  cuttings  in  others ; 
they  seem  all  pofsefsed  of  sensation,  in  a 
greater  or  lefs  degree  ;  they  both  have  their 
enmities  and  aflPections  ;  and  as  some  animals 
are,  by  nature,  impelled  to  violence,  so  some 
plants  arc  found  to  exterminate  all  others,  and 
make  a  wildernefs  of  the  places  round  them. 
As  the  lion  makes  a  desert  of  the  forest  where 
it  resides,  thus  no  other  plant  will  grow  un- 
der the  shade  of  the  machinel-tree.  Tlius, 
also,  that  plant,  in  the  West  Indies,  called 
caraguafa,  clings  round  whatever  tree  it  hap* 
pens  to  approach  i  there  it  quickly  gains  the 
ascendant ;  and,  loading  the  same  with  a  ver- 
dure not  its  own,  keeps  away  that  nourish- 
ment designed  to  feed  the  trunk  3  and^  at  last^ 
entirely  destroys  its  supporter. 

As  alj  animals  are  ultimately  supported 
upon  vegetables,  so  vegetables  are  greatly 
propagated,  by  being  made  a  part  of  animal 
£bod.  Birds  distribute  the  seeds  wherever  they 
fly,  and  quadrupeds  prune  them  into  greater 
luxuriance.  By  these  means  the  quantity  of 
fiood,  in  a  state  of  nature,  is  kept  equal  to  the 
iMimberof  the  consumers  ;  andj  lest  some  of 
the  weak^er  r^Qks  of   ^ninxals  sbou}4   fi^d 
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nothing  for  their  support^  but  all  the  provi-i 
sions  be  devoured  by  the  strong,  different  ve- 
getables are  appropriated  to  different  appe- 
tites. If  transgrefsing  this  rule^  the  stronger 
ranks  should  invade  the  rights  of  the  weak, 
and,  breaking  through  all  regard  to  appetite, 
should  make  an  indiscriminate  use  of  evei; 
vegetable,  nature  then  punishes  the  trans- 
grefsion,  and  poison  marks  the  crime  as  c^ 
pital. 

If  again  we  compare  vegetables  and  ani- 
mals, with  respect  to  the  places  where  they 
are  found,  we  shall  find  them  bearing  a  still 
stronger  similitude.  The  vegetables  that  grow 
in  a  dry  and  sunny  soil,  are  strong  and  vigor* 
ous,  though  not  luxuriant ;  so,  alio,  aie  the 
animals  of  such  a  climate.  Those,  on  the 
contrary,  that  are  the  joint  product  of  heat 
and  moisture,  are  luxuriant  and  tender :  and 
the  animals  afeimilating  to  the  vegetable  food, 
on  which  they  ultimately  subsist,  are  much 
larger  in  such  places  than  in  others.  Thus, 
in  the  internal  parts  of  South  America,  and 
Africa,  where  the  sun  usually  scorches  all 
above,  while  inundations  cover  all  below^  tfie 
insects,  reptiles,  and  other  animals,  grow  to 
a  prodigious  size.     On  the  contrary,  in  the 
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coid  ftosen  regions  of  the  north,  wbere  vege- 
table tiature  ii  stiMed  of  its  growth^  the  few 
ffiimals  Hi  thoU  clUMtei  partake  of  the  di- 
lainution  i  all  tike  wild  anims^,  except  the 
bear,  are  much  smaller  than  in  milder  coun- 
tries ;  and  sue!^  of  the  domestic  kinds  as  aUs 
carried  ibirher,  qukkly  diegenerate,  and  grow 
kfs.  llieir  very  insects  are  of  the  minute 
kindsi  their  bees  and  spiders  being  not  half  so 
large  as  those  in  the  tefmperate  itone* 

The  similitude  between  tegetables  and  anU 
tttab  is  no  where  more  obvious  than  hi  dliose 
that  belong  to  the  ocean,  where  the  nature  of 
Me  is  adrnifsMy  adapted  to  the  neoefiities  of 
Ae  other.  Thfe  efdnent,  it  is  well  known,  has 
ifs  vegetables  and  its  insects  that  feed  upon 
fhem  m  great  abundance.  Over  many, tracts 
of  the  sea,  a  weed  is  seeA  floating,  which 
coven  the  Surfece,  and  gives  the  resemblance 
of  a  gtecti  and  extensive  meadow.  On  the 
under  side  of  these  unstable  plants,  millions 
of  little  animals  are  found,  adapted  to  thdr 
situation,  ^or  as  their  ground,  if  I  may  so 
expreft  ir,  lies  over  their  heads,  thd^r  feet  are 
placed  uf)On  their  backs ;  and  as  lind  animals 
have  fheir  legs  below  their  bodies,  these  have 
them  above. 
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Thus^  in  all  places,  we*  perceive  an  obtUNis 
simiHtude  between  the  animals  and  the  ve- 
getables of  every  region.  In  general,  how- 
ever»  the  most  perfect  races  have  the  least  si- 
iKiilitude  to  the  vegetable  productions  on  which 
they  are  ultimately  fed;  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  meaner  the  animal,  the  more  local 
it  is  found  to  be,  and  the  more  it  is  in- 
fluenced by  the  varieties  of  the  soil  where  it 
resides.  Many  of  the  more  humble  reptile 
kinds  are  not  only  confined  to  one  countxy, 
but  also  to  a  plant;  nay,  even  to  a  haL 
,Upon  that  they  subsist ;  increase  with  its  ve- 
getation, ..and  seem  to  decay  as  it  declines. 
They  are  merely  the  circumscrtbed  inhabituits 
of  a  single  vegetable ;  take  them  from,  that 
and  they  instantly  die.  For  this  reason  there 
are  infinite  nunjbers  of  the  meaner  animals 
that  we  have  never  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
in  this  {3art  of  the  world ;  they  are  incapable 
of  living  separate  from  their  kindred  vege- 
tables,, which  grow  only  in  a  certain  climate. 

Such  animals  as  are  formed  more  perfect, 
Jcrad  a  life  of  lefs  dependence  5  and  .some 
kinds  are  found  to  subsist  in  many  parts  of 
the  world  at  the  bame  time.  But  of  all  the 
races  of  Animated  Nature,  man  is  the  least 
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affected  by  the  soil  where  he  resides,  and  least 
influenced  by  the  variations  of  vegetable  sus- 
tenance :  equally  unaffected  by  the  luxuriance 
of  the  warm  climates,  or  the  sterility  of  the 
poles,  he  has  spread  his  habitations  over  the 
Whole  earth ;  and  finds  subsistence  as  well 
amidst  the  ice  of  the  north  as  the  burning 
deserts  under  the  line.  All  creatures  of  an 
.inferior  nature,  as  has  been  said,  have  peculiar 
propensities  to  peculiar  climates;  they  are 
circumscribed  to  zones,  and  confined  to  ter- 
ritories where  their  proper  food  is  found  in 
the  greatest  abundance ;  but  man  may  be 
called  the  animal  of  every  climate,  and  suffers 

■ 

.but  very  gradual  alterations  from  the  nature 
of  any  situation « 

As  to  animals  of^  a  meaner  rank,  whom 
tilan  compels  to  attend  him  in  his  migrations, 
these  being  obliged  to  live  in  a  kind  of  con- 
straint and  upon  vegetable  food,  often  dififerent 
'  from  that  of  their  native  soil,  they  very  soon 
alter  their  natures  with  the  nature  of  their 
nourishment,  afsimilate  to  the  vegetables  upon 
which  they  are  fed,  and  thus  afsume  very 
diflferent  habits  as  well  as  appearances.  Thus 
man,  unafifected  himself,  alters  and  directs  the 
nature    of    other  animals  at  his   pleasure ; 

Ii2 
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increases  their  strength  for  his  delight^  or  their 
patience  for  his  nece&ities. 

And  this  power  of  altering  the  appearancesof 
things,  seems  to  have  been  given  him  for  very 
wise  purposes.  The  Deity,  when  he  made 
the  earth,  was  willing  to  give  his  favoured 
creature  many  opponents,  that  might  at  once 
exercise  his  virtues^  and  call  forth  his  latent 
abilities.  Hence  we  find,  in  those  wide  un- 
cultivated wildernefses,  where  man,  in  his 
savage  state,  owns  inferior  strength,  and  the 
beasts  claim  divided  dominion,  that  the  whole 
forest  swarms  with  noxious  animals  and  vege- 
tables; animals,  as  yet  undescribed,  and 
vegetables  which  want  a  name.  In  those 
recefses.  Nature  seems  rather  lavish  than  mag- 
nificent, in  bestowing  life.  The  trees  are 
usually  of  the  largest  kinds,  covered  round 
with  parasite  plants,  and  interwoven  at  the 
tops  with  each  other.  The  boughs,  both 
above  and  below,  are  peopled  with  various 
generations ;  some  of  which  have  never  been 
upon  the  ground,  and  others  have  never  stirred 
from  the  branches  on  which  they  were  pro- 
duced. In  this  manner  millions  of  minute 
and  loathsome  creatures  pursue  a  round  of 
uninterrupted  existence,    and  enjoy   a    life 


scafxst  superior  to  vegetation.  At  the  same 
time,  the  vegetables,  in  those  places,  are  of 
the  latter  kinds,  while  the  animal  race  is  of 
the  smaller :  but  man  has  altered  this  dis- 
position of  Nature  i,  having,  in  a  great  measure, 
levelled  the  eictensive  foreMs,  cultivated  the 
softer  and  finer  vegetables,  destroyed  the 
numberlefs  tribes  of  minute  and  noxious  ani*- 
mals,  and  taken  everjr  method  to  increase  a 
numerous  breed  of  die  larger  kinds.  He 
thus  has  exercised  a  severe  control ;  unpeopled 
Nature,  to  embellish  it ;  and  diminished  the 
siae  of  the  vegetable,  in  c^der  to  impfotf  thaC 
of  the  animal  kingdoq*. 

To  subdue  the  earth  io  his  own  use,  was, 
and  ought  to  be,  the  aim  of  man  $  which  was 
only  to  be  done  by  increasing  the  number  of 
plants,  ap4  dimiqisbiiig  that  of  ainmaJs  :  to 
andtipfy  ezistenoe,  alone  was  that  of  the 
|>rity.  For  tbii  reason^  we  find,  in  a  state  of 
nature,  that  animal  life  is  incresbed  to  the 
greatest  quantity  pofstble :  and  we  can  scarce 
form  a  system  that  could  add  to  its  numbers. 
First,  plants,  or  trees,  are  provided  by  Nature 
of  the  largest  kinds ;  and,  conarquenily,  the 
nourishing  surface  is  thus  extended.  In  the. 
second  place,  there  are  animals  peculiar  to* 
3  lis 
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e?.ery.part  q£  the  .vegetuble,  so  that  np  part  of 
it;  is  lost.  Bbf  the  greatjsst  pof^tble  iocn^ase: 
of  life  would:^iU  be  .deficient,  .were  themrnot- 
other  animals. that  lived  upon. animals  thiemt  r 
selves  i  and  these  are>  thefnselyies»  in  turn,  foojt 
for  jome  other  greater  and  .stronger  set  pf  crea?- 
tttffcs.  .Were  all  aqimak  to  live  upon  vegetables 
alone^.  thousands  would  be  extinct, that i^nasr 
have  existence^  a9  the  quantity  of  their  j>m? 
vision  Miould  shortly  fail  But  as  things  aie 
vrisely  cQnstituted»  one  animal  now  supports 
another;  and  thus  all  take  up  lefs  rooqi«than 
they  would  by  living  on  .the  sa|ne  food ;  a% 
to  make  use  of  a  familiar  instance,  a  greatev 
number  of  people  may  be  crowded  into  the 
S|Une  space,  if  each  is  made  to  bear  his  feUoir 
upon  his  shouldeis. 

To  diminish  tlie  number  of  animaU>  and 
increase  that  of  vegetables,  has  been  theiga? 
neral  scope  of  humau  industry ;  and  if  we 
compare  the  utility  of  the  kinds,  with  respect 
to  man,  we  shall  find,  that  of  the  vast  variety 
in  the  animal  kingdom,  but  very  few  are  ser- 
viceable to  him .;  and  in  the  vegetable^  but 
very  few  are  entirely  noxious.  How  small  a 
part  of  the  insect  tribes,  for  instance,  are  bcf 
i^eficial  to  mankind,  and  what  numbers  are 
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injurious !  In  some  countries  they  almost 
darken  the -air  c  a  candle  cannot  be  lighted" 
without  their  instantly  flying  upon  it^  and 
putting  out  the  flame  ^.  The  closest  recefses 
are  no  safeguard  from  their  annoyance ;  and 
the  most  beautiful  landscapes  of  Nature  only 
serve  to  invite  their  rapacity.  As- these  are 
injurious,  from  their  multitudes,  so  most  of 
the  larger  kinds  are  equally  dreadful  to  him, 
item  their  courage  and  feroci^.  In  the  mast 
uncultivated  parts  of  the  forest  these  maintain 
an  undisputed  empire ;  and  man  invades 
their  retreats  with  terror.  These  are  terrible ; 
JBiid  there  are  stilt  more  that  are  utterly  uselefs 
U)  him,  that  serve  to  lake  up  that,  room  whiph 
more  benelcal  creatines  odtght  pofsefe ;  and 
tocommode  him  rather  with  their  numbexs 
than  their  enmities.  Thus,  in  a  catalogue  of 
land  ahimals*  that  amounts  to  more  than 
twenty  thousand,  we  can  scarcely  reckoin  up 
a  hundred  that  are  any  way  useful  to  him  ; 
Hht  rest  being  either  all  his  open,  or  his 
Merit  enemies,  immediately  attacking  him  in 
pl^rson,  or  intruding  upon,  that  food  he  has 
a^rof^riatad  to  himself.  .Vegetables,  o^  the 
•contrary,  though;6Xtsting  id  greater  variety,  are 

.  I    ■  ■■  •     *i       '■■  ij       lii       f*    '  ■■■       ** '     "I"  .    ■        " 

p  Ulloa's  Description  of  GnayaqiiU. 

Ii4 
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but  few  of  tham  noxious.  The  mos^  4wdJ^ 
poisop$  are  ofteq  of  gr^^t  |i«s  ip  me^ipMei 
and  even  thofe  plants  that  only  seon  t» 
cumber  the  ground^  serve  for  food  to  that  npt 
of  animals  which  he  ha^  taken  iotp  friendshipb 
or  protection.  The  snialler  tribes  of  vege* 
tables,  in  particular^  are  cultivated,  as  con? 
tributing  either  to  his  necefsities,  or  amuse^ 
ment;  so  that  vegetable  life  is  as  much 
promoted  by  human  industry,  a9  animal  life 
is  controlled  and  diminishedi 

Hence,  it  was  not  without  a  long  gtnigglty 
and  various  combinations,  of  experience  an4 
art,  that  man  acquired  his  present  donunicnt 
Almost  every  good  that  he  pofsefses  was  the 
result  of  the  contest ;  for  every  day  as  he 
was  contending,  he  vms  growing  more  wi»  % 
and  patience  and  fortitude  were  the  firuits  of 
his  industry. 

From  hence,  al^o,  we  see  the  n^cef^ity  of 
some  animals  living  upon  each  other,  to  Wi 
up  the  plan  of  Providepce ;  and  we  mayi 
consequently,  infer  the  expediency  of  man^ 
living  upon  all.  Both  animals  and  vegetable* 
seem  equally  fitted  to  his  appetites;  and* 
\\  ere  any  religious,  or  moral  motives,  to  restrain 
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bim  from  taking  away  life,  upon  an j  account^ 
he  would  only  lihus  givd  existence  to  a  variety 
of  bfingf  niade  to  prey  ut)on  each  other  i  aod» 
tostead  of  preventing,  he  would  only  ikw 
multiply  mutual  destruction. 


"      I »" 


ESSAY  5PCX1V. 

On  PUmiinf  Trefs  oi  Hedge^rawt^ 

X  H£  advocates  for  this  practice  say,  that  by 
planting  hedge-rows  of  trees  in  the  direction 
pf  the  fence,  the  country  \s  at  once  sheltered^ 
beautified^  and  improved}  and  that  the  in- 
terest of  the  proprietor  is  ultimately  promoted 
by  the  increasing  value  of  the  timber  raised  in 
these  hedge-rows.  It  is  also  said,  that  such 
trees  produce  more  branches  for  stack- wood, 
knees  for  ship-builders,  and  bark  for  the  tan- 
ners J  and  they  sell  at  a  higher  price  per  load 
than  trees  grown  in  woods  and  groves. 
Besides,  close-pruning  hedge-row  trees,  to  the 
height  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet,  prevents  their 
damaging  the  hedge ;  the  shelter  which  they 
afford  is  favourable  to  the  vegetation  both  of 
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grafs  and  com  $  it  also  tends  to  produce^  an 
equable  temperature  in  die  climate,  whidi  H 
favourable  both  to  the  production  of  greater 
perfection  and  beauty  in  anim^  and  of 
longevity  to  man. 

When  trees  are  planted  in  the  line  of  a 
fence,  if  that  fence  is  a  hedge,  the  plants  of 
which  it  consists,  will  not  only  be  deprived  of 
a  great  part  of  their,  noufishn^ent  by  the  tree% 
but  will  also  be  greatly  injured  by  the  shade 
they  occasion,  and  the  weight  of  the  drop  that 
falls  from  them  during  wet  weather ;  upfs 
this  point  little  reasoning  is  necefsary ;  for  if 
we  appeal  to  fects,  we  will  find  that  no  good 
hedge  is  to  be  met  with,  where  there  is  % 
hedge-row  of  trees  planted  along  with  it. 

The  mischief  is  not,  however,  confined  solely 
to  hedges;  the  effects  arc  equally  bad,  per- 
haps worse,  where  the  fence  is  a  stone  wall; 
for  though  in  this  case  the  shade  or  drop  of 
the  trees  are  hardly,  if  at  all,  felt,  yet  when 
they  have  attained  a  certain  height,  the  work- 
ing and  straining  of  the  roots  during  high 
winds  is  such,  that  the  foundations  of  the 
wall  are  shaken  and  destroyed :  accordingly* 
wherever  large  trees  are  found  growing  near 


^itmo  walls,  the  fence  is  cracked,  and  shaken 
by  everjr  gale  of  wind,  is  perpetually  falling 
ifito  large  gaps,  and  costs  ten  times  the  ex- 
pense to  keep  it  in  repair,  that  would  other- 
wise, be  required  if  no  trees  were  ne^r  it. 

Admitting,    however,    that  the   trees    in 

hedge-rows  were  no  way  prejudicial  to  the 

fence,  which  we  liave  already  shown  is  by  no 

means  the  case,  another  argument  may  bo 

SUPcefsfuUy  used^  against  the  practice,    it  i3 

seldom,  indeed,  that  trees  planted  in  hedge* 

ro^  arrive  at  any  great  size ;  pn  the  contrary, 

they  are  generally  low  and  stuntcdj  and  while 

|hey  occasion  a  visible  lofs  by  the  mischief 

they  do  the  fence,  their  utmost  Worthy  Vfh^a 

they  oome  tq  be  sold,  will .  seldom  be  found 

adequate  to  the  lofs  and  inconvenience  they 

liave  .occasioned.    This  is  very  satisfactorily 

accounted  for  firom  the  want  of  shelter;  trbes 

planted  in  liedge^rows  being  ex[k>sed  to  every 

iotlement  blast ;  by  that  means  they  are  de* 

prived  of  what  is  very  efsential  to  promote 

their  growth,  *and  which  is  in  fact  the  cause 

why  trees  in  large  plantations  thrive  better 

than  when  they  are  planted  singly ;  namely, 

the  mutual  shelter  which  they  afford  to  each 

Other}  it  being  observed  that  all  trees  on  the 
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skirts  of  plantations  are  mudi  lower  than 
more  removed  from  the  extremity^  dns^ii 
owing  to  their  bearing  the  first  gust  of  tht 
wind,  which  after  being  once  hnske^  itstio* 
lence  is  gradually  abated,  aQ4  in  ftopot^m 
as  the  trees  recede  from  the  verge  of  the  plsntir 
tions»  they  feel  it  fefs  and  rise  hi^iert 


Hedge-rows  of  trees  mne  in  a  still  nma 
protected  situation  than  those  which  form  As 
skirts  of  a  plantain,  the  latter  being  esposeri 
to  the  viofence  of  the  wind  only  w^m  it 
blows  in  one  direction ;  tiiis  is  whirt:  b  gmh 
nlly  termed  the  prevailing  wind  i  when  Ai 
gale  is  from  any  other  quarter  llief  tut 
hardly  be  said  to  feel  it;  whereat^  bedg*4«wi 
are  eitposed  to  Ae  ravages  of  every  MMt»  b 
whatever  direction  it  may  blow.  Then  ait| 
no  doubt,  some  favoured  spots  where  nsl 
only  hedge-rovrs,  but  even  single  trees  mtf 
thrive,  and  attain  a  great  sizcy  without  waf 
protection  whatever ;  the  cases  in  which  tkii 
happens,  are,  hovrever,  but  few,  uid  can  in  ao 
sense  be  quoted  in  support  of  the  geneial 
practice  of  planting  trees  in  hedge^sows; 

It  has  often  been  hinted,  and  oif  late  stienglf 
insisted  upon,  though  we  think  with  iofi* 
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oitdy  more  seal  dian  judgmciitt  that  the  ades 
of  all  the  hi^wayt  thnxighout  die  kingdom 
should  be  planted  with  hedge»iow8  of  oaks. 
Very  elaboiate  and  higfalj-ooknired  statements 
have  been  given  of  the  advantages  that  vrould 
result  from  the  genend  introduction  of  this 
plan  over  Ae  whole  kingdom ;  but  from  much 
reflection,  and  a  most  attentive  observation, 
we  are  enabled  to  state,  that  the  supposed  be* 
nefits  held  fbrdi  hj  the  frvourersof  the  system 
•f  planting  the  sides  of  the  highways,  in  lieu 
of  serving  Ae  public,  vrould  produce  qiute  a 
contraiy  effixt.  The  mischief  occasioned  by 
hedge-rows  of  trees  upon  the  fences  bj  way^ 
ttdes,  has  already  been  mentioned,  and  Aose 
who  have  paid  sufficient  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject will  bear  testimony,  that  the  roads  are 
injured  in  a  still  greater  degree.  The  cncum* 
stances  necefsaiy  to  form  a  proper  road  are, 
a  good  bottom,  proper  materials,  and  a  suffi* 
dent  decfivity  for  carrying  away  die  moisture, 
together  with  a  complete  exposure  to  the  sun 
and  air;  where  these  are  united,  the  road  is 
good,  and  lasts  for  a  considerable  time ;  whero 
any  of  tbem  are  veantiog,  the  reverse  is  the 
case;  for  instance,  though  the  bottom  and 
materials  are  of  the  best  kind,  if  the  road  is 
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shaded  with  Irees^  or  tall  hedges,  and  excklded 
from  the  benefit  of  the  sun  and  wind^  that 
road  will  always  be  a  bad  one,  and  scarce  any 
exertion  oc  e:}(pen$e  will  prevent  it  from  being 
so;  accordingly^  throughQut  the  whole  king- 
dom, the  worst  roads  are  uniformly  met  with« 
in  situations  where  beltjs  of  planting  .run  pa* 
ralle]  to  thcm>  or  where  very  tall  bedgf^s  grow 
on  each  side.  The  road  contractor^  through- 
put the  kingdom  will,  fronx  dear-bf^nght  exy 
periencCf  corroborate  this  to  their  eojst,  as  they 
uniformly  find,  .that  in  evei^  instance  whert 
the  roads  are.  bounded  either  by  tail  hedges^ 
or.  belts  of  planting,  the  expense  necefsary  to 
keep,  them  in  repair  is  more  than  doubled 
thereby,  and  the  road,  at  the  same  time, 
worse  than  it  is  in  situations  where  they  are 
not  shaded.  This  is  remarkably  the  case,  if 
the.  road  runs  in  a  direction  from  east  to  westi 
upon  roads  of  that  kind,  if  the  south  side  is 
bounded  cither  by  a  very  tall  hedge,  or  a 
hedge  and  row  of  trees,  no  pains  6t  expense 
that  can  be  bestowed,  will  be  sufficient  to 
keep  it  in  good  order.  The  great  deside- 
ratum in  road  making  is,  that  of  forming  the 
road  in  such  a  manner  as  to  raise  it  suf- 
ficiently in   the  middle,  and  give  it  a  gradual 
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slope  to  each  side,  to  facilitate  the  descent  of 
the  moisture,  and  afterwards  exposing  it  so 
completely  to  the  action  of  the  sun  and  air, 
as  to  dry  it  in  the  speediest  manner  after  every 
shower. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  in  evtry 
•ku^tion^  hedge-rows  of  trees,  where  they 
thrive^  afford  a  degree  of  general  shelter,  and 
gieatly  improve  the  scenery;. but  these  ad- 
vantages are  trivial  when  compared  to  their 
'defects.  The  injury  done^every  year  both  to 
the  fences  and  highways  throughout  the  king* 
dom,  is  apparent,  and  generally  felt  and  com- 
j^ned  of^  both  by  farmers  and  road  con^ 
•tractors. 
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ESSAY  XXXV. 


On  the  Size  of  FarviSi 


HE  question  tespecth^  tbe  tAiAdOitak 
has  httn  mudi  agitited.  SSomo  hMt  tfgttd 
that  large  funis  aia  noBt  fivoimblr  toi  p^ftt^ 
latioitv  and  to  die  cmipiete  and  nj^itf  «»fBta^ 
tioQ  ol  tlie  sof] ;  'WbilA  dfb^s  tmve  ilisbled 
tiiat  small  forms  am  bat  eakolated  t»  prodtoee 
these  adMMtagea.  But  as  the  argmieuta  M 
bodi  sktes  appear  ro  be  tquaHy  coiielosive,  k 
is  presumable  that  both  may  be  wrong.  Hie 
truth  is»  the  actual  diversity  of  land^  in  respect 
of  situation,  quality,  and  state  of  improTe- 
ment,  naturally  pointiMit  the  propriety  of  a 
diversity  in  the  size  of  farms.  There  is,  no 
doubt,  a  point  on  both  sides  beyond  which 
we  ought  not  to  go.  No  arable  farm,  perfaapSi 
ought  to  exceed  400,  or  at  the  utmost  500 
acres :  and  none  should  fall  below  60  or  70 
acres.  Between  these  two  points,  farms  may 
be  of  all  different  sizes,  without  prejudice  to 
the  public,  or  to  the  individual,  varying,  how- 
ever, in  this  respect,  according  to  existing 
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circumstances.  If  the  ground  be  all  arable^ 
of  a  rich  quality,  and  in  a  high  state  of  cultiva* 
tion,  60  or  70  acres  may,  in  some  cases,  be 
sufficient,  and  may  enable  the  occupant  to 
rear  his  family,  and  to  live  in  a  decent, 
respectable  style.  But  if  the  land  be  in  a 
state  of  nature,  or  hath,  as  yet,  received  no 
substantial  improvements,  this  size  would  be^ 
by  far,  too  small.  No  man  of  stock,  enter- 
prise, and  ability,  would  sit  down  upon  such 
a  farm.  He  could  have  no  room  for  exertion, 
no  opportunity  of  a  profitable  application  of 
his  talents,  and  no  prospect  of  receiving  ulti- 
mately any  returns  corresponding  to  the  capital 
and  skill  which  he  is  able  to  employ.  Farms, 
therefore,  consisting  of  land  of  this  kind, 
ought  to  be  much  more  extensive.  Three  or 
four  hundred  acres  might  be  sufficiently  small. 
In  like  manner,  ground  that  is  not  only  arable, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  best  adapted  to  the 
cultivation  of  grain,  may  be  let  in  much 
smaller  proportions  than  would  be  proper  in 
cases  where  the  land  is  either  not  arable,  or 
more  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  grazing 
and  rearing  cattle. 

Besides,  we  find  that  there  is  a  great  diver* 
sity  among  men,  in  respect  of  abilities  and 
Folume  VL  K  k 
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circumstances:  it  seems  proper,  therefore,  that 
the  division  and  size  of  farms  should  be  pro- 
portioned, in  a  correspondence  to  this  diver- 
sity. A  man  may  be  able  to  stock  a  &nn 
of  80  or  100  acres,  but  not  one  of  300  or  400. 

Or,  in  point  of  ability,  he  may  be  equal  to  the 
task  of  managing  the  former,  and  yet  not 
qualified  to  conduct  the  more  extensive  and 
complicated  operations  of  the  latter.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  would  be  hard  to  confine  a  man 
of  large  stock,  and  superior  abilities,  to  a 
small  pofsefsion,  where  he  can  have  no  scope 
for  his  genius,  and  where  he  cannot  employ 
h^lf  his  capital. 

A  mixture  of  large  and  small  farms  appears, 
in  another  point  of  view,  to  be  extremely 
proper,  as  it  may  be  the  means  of  preventing 
a  dangerous  diminution  of  active  and  expe- 
rienced hands  for  carrying  on  the  operations 
of  husbandry.  Every  gentleman-farmer  has 
usually  a  foreman,  to  whom  he  commits  the 
management  of  his  farm  :  and  almost  every 
great  farmer  has  one,  either  as  a  foreman  or 
principal  servant,  on  whose  abilities  and 
fidelity  he  can  trust  for  conducting  the  prac- 
tical part  of  his  businefs.  If  this  foreman  be 
married,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  prospect  of 
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being  able  to  secure  a  small  farm  for  his  son, 
if  he  has  one,  and  to  stock  it,  by  the  savings 
of  his  honest  industry,  will  be  a  powerful  in- 
ducement to  breed  him  a  farmer.  Nor  will 
this  motive  influence  those  merely  who  are 
already  engaged  in  the  farming  line.  The 
consideration  of  such  a  decent  independence, 
so  easily  accefsible,  will  induce  others  to 
breed  their  children  to  husbandry,  by  putting 
them  into  the  service  of  the  farmers ;  whilst 
the  desire  of  attaining  the  object  in  view,  as 
speedily,  and  with  as  much  advantage  as 
pofsible,  will  render  such  servants  sober,  in- 
dustrious, and  attentive  to  their  duty. 

Small  farms  thus  pafsing  into  the  hands  of 
those  wh^  have  acquired  skill  and  experience 
on  extensive  farms  under  a  proper  system  of 
husbandry,  will  form  .excellent  nurseries  for 
farm  servants  both  to  gentlemen  and  principal 
farmers  But  should  farms  be  generally  of 
such  magnitude  as  to  preclude  every  hope  of 
this  kind,  parents  will  seek  independence  for 
theirchildreu,  by  breeding  them  manufacturers, 
tradesmen,  or  mechanics. 

In  short,  either  extreme  would  be  attended 
with  bad  consequences.     On  the  one  hand, 
5  JCk2 
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to  mince  down  all  the  land  in  the  kingdom 
into  small  tenements^  whilst  this  could  neither 
increase  population  nor  add  to  the  strength 
of  the  state,  would,  most  probably,  check  the 
progrefs  of  improvement,  and  prevent  its  be- 
ing ever  brought  to  any  degree  of  perfection. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  throw  the  whole  estates 
of  the  kingdom  into  the  hands  of  a  few  great 
farmers,  as  it  might  be  equally  hurtful  to  the 
progrefs  of  agriculture,  would  certainly  be 
highly  impolitic,  as  it  would  weaken,  in  a 
considerable  degree,  that  support  and  security 
which  the  constitution  of  the  country,  as  weD 
as  public  order  and  tranquillity,  derive  from 
.  the  general  diffusion  of  property.  That  amor 
patrict^  that  publid  spirit,  that  strong  sense  of 
national  honour,  which,  in  former  times,  ani- 
mated the  breasts  even  of  the  lowest  orders, 
seem  now  to  be,  in  a  great  measure,  gone, 
and  nothing  but  the  selfish  principle  remains, 
by  which  the  great  body  of  the  people  can 
be  bound  to  their  country  and  its  support. 

Let  us  suppose  a  large  portion  of  this 
island,  usually  in  the  pofsefsion  of  husbandmen, 
thrown  into  the  hands  of  8000  great  farmers; 
and  each  farmer  to  have  one  son  who  might 
be  depended  upon,  as  having  a  joint  interest 
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with  his  father;  there  would,  in  this  case, 
be  only  16,000  of  this  clafs,  whom  we  could 
trust  to  join  the  landholders  in  the  defence  of 
that  part  of  the  country:  all  the  rest  em- 
ployed in  husbandry  being  in  a  servile,  de- 
pendent state,  no  certain  or  effectual  support 
could  be  expected  frqm  them.  Suppose  again, 
that  instead  of  8000,  the  same  extensive  por- 
tion of  land  should  be  divided  into  30,000 
farms ;  in  this  case,  we  should  have  60,000  men 
of  this  description,  who,  though  not  equally 
interested  with  those  before  mentioned,  would, 
neverthelefs,  have  such  a  stake,  as  would  be 
a  sufficient  inducement  to  oppose  every  at- 
tempt against  the  peace  and  safety  of  the 
kingdom,  whether  from  foreign  or  domestic 
foes. 

Amongst  the  numerous  causes  which  com- 
bined to  overthrow  the  French  monarchy, 
and  ^to  involve  that  nation  in  anarchy,  des- 
potism, and  blood,  tlus  defect  was,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  principal  and  most  availing.  All 
were  either  extremely  rich,  or  miserably  poor. 
In  the  hands  of  the  higher  orders,  were  all 
the  honours,  wealth,  and  power  of  the  nation ; 
while  dependence,servility,and  abject  poverty, 
was  the  miserable  portion  of  the  lower,  and 

KkS 
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by  far  the  most  numerous  clafs.     And  if  thert 
Ivere  any  intermediate  gradations,  the  num- 
bers who  occupied  them  were  few ;  and  the 
Insecure  and  uncertain  tenufe  by  which  they 
held  their  property,  must  have  rendered  their 
exertions  feeble,  even  though  they  had  been 
disposed  to  take  part  with  their  government. 
No  wonder  then,  that  men  thus  circumstanced, 
men  who  had  nothing  to  lose,  and  no  hopes 
of  bettering  their  condition  in  the  present 
state  of  things,  should  have  been  so  easily 
deceived  by  the  seeming  patriotism  of  un- 
principled demagogues,    and  so   universally 
liave  fallen  in  with  a  scheme  which  promised 
Ihem  emancipation  from  poverty,  dependence, 
knd  degradation,  and  a  more  equal  distribu- 
tion of  property  and  power.     And  if  we  con- 
sider th^t  turbulent   and    seditious  temper, 
which,  some  years  past,  discovered  itself  in 
this  country,  and  which  required  all  the  vi- 
gilance and  activity  of  government  to  keep  in 
check,  it  appears  highly  probable  that,  had  it 
riot  been  for  the  weight  thrown  into  the  scale 
of  constitutional  authority  and  power,  by  the 
riumerous,  wealthy,   and   respectable  clafses 
Ivhich  octupy  the  intermediate  ranks  between 
the  great  landholders,  and  those  who  have 
little  Of  no  property,  revolutionary  and  anar- 
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chial  principles  might  have  prevailed,  and 
this  kingdom  have  experienced  similar  con- 
vulsions, attended  with  consequences  equally 
disasterous  and  fatal. 


ESSAY  XXXVI. 


On  Leases, 


1  HE  ancient  feudal  tenures  had  undoubtedly 
a  strong  tendency  to  enslave  mankind,  by 
subjecting  tenants  to  the  control  and  power 
of  an  arbitrary  lord  -,  but,  like  all  other  things, 
there  were  some  advantages  to  be  found  in 
the  system.     Every  man,  who  held  land,  had 
a  certainty  in  it,  as  the  tenant  generally  held 
his  pofsefsion  for  life.     When  these  tenures 
were  discountenanced,  by  the  liberal  spirit  of 
modem  law,  some  new  compact  became  ne- 
cefsary,  and  terms  of  years  were  substituted 
in  lieu  of  the  former ;  for  as  land,  properly 
managed,  requires  .great  expense,  and  seldom 
answers  that  expense  in  one  year,  it  was  but 
.reasonable   that  the   man   who  applied  his 
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judgment,  devoted  his  labour,  and  ventured 
his  capital,  should  have  some  reasonable  time 
allowed  him  to  reimburse  himself,  and  derive 
some  proportionate  reward  for  what  he  had 
done. 

In  the  course  of  time,  this  term  began  to 
be  reduced  into  a  regular  number  of  years* 
As  most  of  the  land  was  formerly  under  the 
regulation  of  two  crops  and  a  fellow,  the 
time  allowed  was  firom  three  to  twenty-one 
years,  and  the  latter,  in  the  end,  became  the 
most  general  limitation,  and  is  the  most  pre- 
valent term  for  leases  at  this  time. 

That  leases  are  the  first,  the  greatest,  and 
most  rational  encouragejnent  that  can  be 
given  to  agriculture,  admits  not  of  a  doubt» 
in  my  opinion ;  but,  of  late  years,  there  an 
very  strong  prejudices  entertained  against 
them.  In  the  county  of  Norfolk,  it  is  the 
custom  to  grant  leases,  which,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, accounts  for  the  improvements  that  have 
taken  place  in  it ;  most  of  the  great  estates 
have  been  made  from  it :  for,  without  leases, 
no  marling,  to  any  extent,  would  have  been 
undertaken,  nor  so  much  ground  brought  into 
cultivation,  by  one-third,  as  there  now  is. 
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The  Holkham  estate^  alone,  strongly  proves 
this  afsertion,  as  it  has  been  increased,  in  the 
memory  of  man,  from  five  to  upwards  of 
twenty  thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  is  still 
increasing  like  a  snow-ball.  Mr.  Coke,  the 
present  owner  of  it,  is  a  real  friend  to  agricul- 
ture, and  justly  considered  as  one  of  the  best 
landlords  in  that  county.  From  my  particular 
knowledge  of  him,  I  can  say,  that  at  least  two 
years  before  his  leases  expire,  he  puts  the 
tenant  upon  a  footing  of  certainty,  by  stating 
to  him,  the  terms  he  expects  for  a  renewal  of 
his  lease,  that  he  may  have  time  to  look  out 
for  another  farm,  in  case  he  does  not  like  the 
conditions  that  are  offered  to  him;  but,  though 
the  advance  of  rent  is  often  very  great,  I  have 
never  seen  an  instance  of  any  tenant  leaving 
him,  unlefs  grown  too  far  in  years  to  be  able 
to  continue.  The  stipulations  and  reserva- 
tions in  his  leases  are  founded,  too,  upon 
principles  of  equity,  and  consist  in  no  unne- 
cefsary  repetition,  or  unreasonable  exactions, 
being  couched  in  plain  terms,  such  as  ought 
to  compose  a  liberal  contract  between  a  gen- 
tleman and  an  industrious  tenant;  which 
may  be  worth  imitation  in  thofe  who  are 
found  of  crowding  their  leases  with  over- 
bearing cpmpulsatory  clauses,  tending  more 
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to  create  obedience  and  servility  in   their 
tenants,  than  to  promote  good  husbandry- 
There  are  some  few  estates,  in  Norfolk,  of  a 
very  considerable  size,  where  leases  are  en- 
tirely  withheld ;  but  it  is  evident,  that  these 
estates  are  obliged  to  be  let  for,  at  least, 
twenty  per  cent,  lefs  than  what  they  would 
be,  if  leases  were  granted.     In  many  other 
counties  the  prejudice  is  so  strong,  that  an 
owner  would  almost  as  soon  alienate  the  fee- 
simple  of  his  estate,  as  demise  it  for  a  term  of 
years.     I  will  not  be  so  harsh  as  to  say,  that 
this  dislike  to  leases  arises  from  obstinacy  or 
want  of  sense,  but  it  is  certainly  an  unfor- 
tunate prejudice^  which  the  proprietor  takes 
up,  and  tends  greatly  to  injure  the  public; 
One  of  the  arguments  made  use  of  is>  that  it 
makes  the  tenant  insolent  and  independent. 
There  may  be  some  few  instances  of  this  sort, 
but  they  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  operate 
to  the  general  injury  of  a  country,  however 
indifferent  a  gentleman  may  be  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  his  own  purse.     A  man  of  large 
landed  property  owes,  in  my  opinion,  some- 
thing to  society,  and  ought  to  get  rid  of  his 
prejudices,  where  they  effect  the  community. 
Providence,  who  put  him  in  pofsefsion  of  bis 
property,  undoubtedly  meant  that  he  should. 
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in  some  sort,  act  as  a  public  steward,  and  it 
cannot  be  right  that  he  should  wrap  up  the 
talent  entrusted  to  his  care  in  a  napkin.  It 
grieves  me  to  go  into  a  country,  which  I  often 
do,  and  find  it  almost  in  a  state  of  nature,,  be- 
cause^  the  soil  being  wet  and  expensive  to 
cultivate,  the  tenant  cannot  afford  to  do  it 
without  encouragement,  and  the  owner's  in- 
surmountable objection  to  leases,  keeps  him 
from  granting  the  sort  of  encouragement 
which  is  efsentially  necefsary.  The  yeomanry, 
in  such  parts,  are  upon  a  wretched,  miserable 
footing  i  the  public  sustains  a  vast  lofs ;  and 
*  the  owner  has,  in  lieu  of  the  comfort  he  might 
bestow,  and  the  good  he  might  do,  no  other 
consolation  th^n  that  he  has  the  county  more 
at  command.  But  even  this  is  a  mistake ; 
for  I  have,  except  in  a  few  instances,  always 
found  a  tenant  as  obliging  and  well  behaved 
to  his  landlord,  when  he  had  a  lease  as  when 
he  had  not. 

The  arguments  in  favour  of  leases  ^eem  to 
ttie  so  powerful,  that  I  could  not,  on  this  oc- 
casion, supprefs  giving  my  full  sentiments  re- 
lating to  them;  and  it  seems  unreasonable, 
to  the  greatest  degree,  to  expect  a  tenant  to 
hazard  all  he  is  worth,   and  devote  the  best 
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part  of  his  life,  upon  an  estate,  whichj  upon 
the  death,  or  perhaps  the  mere  caprice,  of  his 
landlord,  he  is  liable  to  be  turned  out  of  at 
six  months  notice.  I  will  not,  however,  denjr, 
that  there  may  be  some  reasonable  exceptions 
against  the  practice  I  wish  to  recommend, 
where  lands  lie  near  a  gentleman's  house, 
part  of  which  it  may  be  an  object  to  take  into 
hand  ;  or,  if  a  minor  be  very  near  of  age,  or 
if  there  be  any  immediate  design  of  selling  ao 
estate,  it  is  not  prudent  to  grant  leases^  be- 
cause, in  the  latter  case,  a  purchaser  may  wish 
to  enter  into  inunediate  pofsefsion^  and  may 
have  particular  objects  in  view^  which  will 
induce  him  to  give  a  higher  price  tfaaa  be 
would,  under  the  idea  of  purchasing  matfy 
to  pay  him  a  reasonable  interest.  But»  except 
in  these  instances,  leases,  in  my  opinion^  can- 
not be  too  strongly  recommended  5  for  I  am 
certain,  that  where  estates  are  under  an  entail, 
or  in  a  family  that  has  no  idea  of  parting  with 
them,  leasing  is,  unquestionably,  the  most 
effectual  means  of  raising  their  value,  as  the 
owner,  by  this  means,  has  it  in  his  power  to 
stipulate  for  improvements,  in  what  manner 
and  proportion  he  pleases,  which  he  cannot 
do  by  any  other  means  so  well. 
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ESSAY  XXXVII. 


On  Instinct* 


Instinct  is  a  propensity,  prior  to  experience, 
and  independent  of  instruction.  We  contend, 
that  it  is  by  instinct  that  the  sexes  of  animals 
geek  each  others  that  animals  cherish  their 
offspring ;  that  the  young  quadruped  is  dw 
rected  to  the  teat  of  its  dam ;  that  birds  build 
^eir  nests,  and  brood  with  so  much  patience 
Upon  their  eggs ;  that  insects  which  do  not 
sit  upon  their  eggs,  deposit  them  in  those  par- 
ticular situations,  in  which  the  young,  when 
hatched,  find  their  appropriate  food ;  that  it 
ii  instinct,  which  carries  the  salmon,  and  some 
other  fish,  out  of  the  sea  into  rivers,  for  the 
purpose  of  shedding  their  spawn  in  fresh 
water. 

.  We  may  select  out  of  this  catalogue  the  in- 
cubation of  eggs.  I  entertain  no  doubt,  but 
that  a  couple  of  sparrows  hatched  in  an  oven, 
and  kept  separate  from  the  rest  of  their  spe- 
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cies,  would  proceed  as  other  sparrows  do,  in 
every  office  which  related  to  the  production 
and  preservation  of  their  brood.  Afsuming 
this  fact,  the  thing  is  inexplicable  upon  any 
other  hypothesis,  than  that  of  an  instinct,  im- 
prefsed  upon  the  constitution  of  the  animal. 
For,  first,  what  should  induce  the  female  bird 
to  prepare  a  nest  before  she  lays  her  eggs  ?  It 
is  in  vain  to  suppose  her  to  be  pofsefsed  of 
the  faculty  of  reasoning ;  for  no  reasoning  will 
reach  the  case.  The  fullnefs  or  distension 
which  she  might  feel  in  a  particular  part  of 
her  body,  from  the  growth  and  solidity  xyf  the 
egg  within  her,  could  not  pofsibly  inform  her, 
that  she  was  about  to  produce  something, 
which,  when  produced,  was  to  be  preserved 
and  taken  care  of.  Prior  to  experience,  there 
was  nothing  to  lead  to  this  inference,  or  to 
this  suspicion.  The  analogy  was  all  against 
it;  for,  in  every  other  instance,  what  ifsued 
from  the  body  was  cast  out  and  rejected. 

But,  secondly,  let  us  suppose  the  egg  to  be 
produced  into  day :  How  should  birds  know 
that  their  eggs  contain  their  young  ?  there  is 
nothing  either  in  the  aspect,  or  in  the  internal 
composition  of  an  egg,  which  could  lead  even 
the  most  daring  imagination  to  a  conjecture. 
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that  it  was  hereafter  to  turn  out,  from  under 
its  shell,  a  living  perfect  bird.  The  form  of 
the  egg  bears  not  the  rudiments  of  a  resem- 
blance to  that  of  a  bird.  Inspecting  its  con- 
tents, we  find  still  lefs  reason,  if  pofsible,  to 
look  for  the  result  which  actually  takes  place. 
If  we  should  go  so  far,  as,  from  the  appear- 
ance of  order  and  distinction  in  the  disposition 
of  the  liquid  substances  which  we  noticed  in 
the  egg,  to  guefs  that  it  might  be  designed  for 
the  abode  and  nutriment  of  an  animal,  (which 
would  be  a  very  bold  hypothesis,)  we  shoulcj 
expect  a  tadpole  dabbling  in  the  slime,  much 
rather  than  a  dry,  winged,  feathered  creature  ; 
a  compound  of  parts  and  properties  impofsible 
to  be  used  in  a  state  of  confinement  in  the  egg, 
and  bearing  no  conceivable  relation,  either  in 
quality  or  material,  to  any  thing  observed  in 
it.  From  the  white  of  an  egg,  would  any 
one  look  for  the  feather  of  a  goldfinch  ?  or 
expect  from  a  simple  uniform  mucilage,  the 
most  complicated  of  all  machines,  the  most 
diversified  of  all  collections  of  substances? 
Nor  would  the  procefs  of  incubation,  for 
some  time  at  least,  lead  us  to  suspect  the 
event.  Who  that  saw  red  streaks,  shooting 
in  the  fine  membrane  which  divides  the  white 
from  the  yolk,  would  suppose  that  these  were 
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about  to  become  bones  and  limbs  ?  who  that 
espied  two  discoloured  points  first  making 
their  appearance  in  the  cicatrix,  would  have 
had  the  courage  to  predict,  that  these  points 
were  to  grow  into  the  heart  and  head  of  a 
bird  ?  it  is  difficult  to  strip  the  mind  of  its 
experience.  It  is  difficult  to  resuscitate  sur- 
prise, when  familiarity  has  once  laid  the  sen- 
timent asleep.  But  could  we  forget  all  that 
we  know,  and  which  our  sparrows  never  knew, 
about  oviparous  generation  ;  could  we  divest 
ourselves  of  every  information,  but  what  we 
derived  from  reasoning  upon  the  appearance^ 
or  quality  discovered  in  the  objects  presented 
to  us,  I  am  convinced  that  harlequin  coming 
out  of  an  egg  upon  the  stage,  is  not  more 
astonishing  to  a  child,  than  the  hatching  of  a 
chicken  both  would  be,  and  ought  to  be,  to  a 
philosopher. 

But  admit  the  sparrow  by  some  means  to 
know,  that  within  that  egg  was  concealed  the 
principle  of  a  future  bird,  from  what  chymist 
was  she  to  learn,  that  warmth  was  necefsary 
to  bring  it  to  maturity,  or  that  the  degree  of 
warmth,  imparted  by  the  temperature  of  her 
own  body,  was  the  degree  required  ? 
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To  suppose,  tlierefore,  that  the  female  bird 
acts  in  this  procefs  from  a  sagacity  and  reason 
of  her  own,  is  to  suppose  her  to  arrive  at  con- 
clusions, which  there  are  no  premises  to  jus- 
.tify.  If  our  sparrow,  sitting  upon  her  eggs, 
expect  young  sparrows  to  come  out  of  them, 
she  forms,  I  will  venture  to  say,  a  wild  and 
extravagant  expectation,  in  opposition  to  pre- 
sent appearances,  and  to  probability.  She 
must  have  penetrated  into  the  order  of  nature, 
further  than  any  faculties  of  ours  will  carry 
us :  and  it  hath  been  well  observed,  that  this 
deep  sagacity,  if  it  be  sagacity,  subsists  in  con- 
junction with  great  stupidity,  even  in  relation 
to  the  same  subject.  "  A  chymical  operation," 
says  Addison,  "  could  not  be  followed  with 
greater  art  or  diligence,  than  is  seen  in  hatch- 
ing a  chicken  :  yet  is  the  procefs  carried  on 
without  the  least  glimmering  of  thought  or 
common  sense.  The  hen  will  mistake  a 
piece  of  chalk  for  an  egg ;  is  insensible  of 
the  increase  or  diminution  of  their  number; 
^oes  not  distinguish  between  her  own,  and 
those  of  another  species;  is  frightened  when 
her  supposititious  breed  of  ducklingstake  the 
water." 

But,  it  will  be  said,  that  what  reason  could 
VolianeVL  LI 
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tiot  do  "fer  the  bird^  observktkia,  mrtructSon, 
or  tradition  might  Now  if  it  te  true,  tiiat  k 
couple  of  sparrows  brought  tip  frdm  tfie  first 
in  a  state  of  sep^nation  from  all  other  fcifds, 
would  build  their  nest,  and  brood  upon  ikfSt 
teggs,  then  there  is  an  end  of  this  solutkM. 
What  can  be  the  traditionary  knoi^edge  of  a 
chicken  hatched  in  an  oven. 

Of  young  birds  taken  in  their  nests,  a  few 
species  breed,  when  kept  in  cages ;  and  tfiej 
which  do  so,  build  their  nests  nearfy  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  wild  state,  and  sit  upon 
their  eggs.  This  is  sufficient  to  prove  an  in- 
stinct, without  having  recourse  to  experiments 
upon  birds,  hatched  by  artificial  heat,  and  de^ 
prived,  from  their  birth,  of  all  communicaBon 
with  their  species :  for  we  can  hardly  bring 
ourselves  to  believe,  that  the  parent  bird  in- 
formed her  unfledged  pupil  of  the  histoiy  of 
her  gestation,  her  timely  preparation  of  a  nes^ 
her  exclusion  of  the  eggs,  her  long  incubation, 
and  of  the  joyful  eruption  at  last  of  her  ex- 
pected offspring ;  all  which  the  bird  in  th^ 
cage  must  have  learnt  in  her  infancy,  if  wc 
resolve  her  cppduct  into  institution. 

Unlefs  we  will  rather  suppose  that  she  ie» 
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members  her  own  escape  from  the  egg  ^  had 
attentively  observed  the  cbnformation  of  the 
nest  in  vehich  she  was  nurtured  -,  and  had  trea- 
sured up  her  remarks  for  future  imitation* 
Which  is  not  only  extremely  improbable^  (for 
who  that  sees  a  brood  of  ciallow  birds  in  their 
nest)  can  believe  that  they  are  taking  a  plan  of 
their  habitation  ?)  but  leaves  unaccounted  for, 
one  principal  part  of  the  difficulty,  "  the  pre- 
paration of  the  nest  before  the  laying  of  the 
egg.''  This  she  could  not  gain  from  observa- 
tion in  her  infaticy. 

It  is  renlarkable  also,  that  the  hen  sits  upon 
eggs,  which  she  has  kid  without  any  commu- 
nication with  the  male ;  and  which  are  there- 
fore necefsarily  unfruitful.  That  secret  she  is 
not  let  into.  Yet,  if  incubation  had  been  a 
subject  of  instniction  or  of  tradition,  it  should 
seem  that  thi^  distinction  would  have  formed 
part  of  the  lefson  ;  whereas  the  instinct  of  na» 
ture  is  calculated  for  a  state  of  nature ;  the  ex- 
ception, here  alluded  to,  taking  place,  chiefly, 
if  not  solely,  amongst  domesticated  fowls,  in 
which  nature  is  forced  out  of  her  course* 

There  is  another  case  of  oviparous  econo- 
my, which  is  still  left  likely  to  be  the  effect  of 
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education,  that  it  is  even  in  birds,  namely, 
that  of  moths  and  butterflies,  which  deposit 
their  eggs  in  the  precise  substance,  that  of  a 
cabbage  for  example,  from  which,  not  the 
butterfly  herself,  but  the  caterpillar  which  is 
to  ifsue  from  her  egg,  draws  its  approprmte 
food.    The  butterfly  cannot  taste  the  tabbage. 
Cabbage  is  no  food  for  her :  yet  in  the.  cab- 
bage,  not  by  chance,  but  studiously  and  elcc- 
tively,  she  Jays  her  egg.    There  are  amongst 
many  other  kinds,  the  willow  caterpillar,  and 
the  cabbage  caterpillar;  but  we  never  find 
upon  a  willow,  the  caterpillar  which  eats  the 
cabbage ;  nor  the  converse.    Tins  choice,  as 
appears  to  me,  cannot  in  the  butterfly  pro- 
ceed from  instruction.    She  had  no  teacher  in 
her  caterpillar  state.     She  never  knew  her 
parent.    I  do  not  see,  therefore,  how  know- 
ledge acquired  by  experience,  if  it  ever  were 
such,  could  be  transmitted  from  one  genera- 
tion  to  another.     There    is  no   opportunity 
either  for  instruction  or  imitation.   The  parent 
race  is  gone  before  the  new  brood  is  hatched. 
And  if  it  be  original  reasoning  in  the  butterfly, 
it  is  profound  reasoning  indeed.     She  must 
remember  her  caterpillar  state,  its  tastes  and 
habits;  of  which  memory  she  shows  no  signs 
Y^^hateycr.    She  must  cpnclude  from  analogy. 
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for  here  her  recollection  cannot  serve  her,  that 
the  little  round  body,  which  drops  from  her 
abdomen,  will  at  a  future  period  produce  a 
Jiving  creature,  not  like  herself,  but  like  the 
caterpillar  which  she  remembers  herself  once 
to  have  been.  -Under  the  influence  of  these 
reflections  she  goes  about  to  make  provision 
for  an  order  of  things,  which,  she  concludes, 
will,  some  time  or  other,  take  plage.  And  it 
is  to  be  observed,  that  not  a  few  out  of  many, 
but  that  all  butterflies  argue  thus ;  all  draw 
this  conclusion  ;  all  act  upon  it. 

But  suppose  the  addreis,  and  the  selection, 
and  the  plan,  which  we  perceive  in  the  prepa- 
ration^ which  many  irrational  animals  rhake 
for  their  young,-  to  be  traced  to  some  probable 
origin ;  still  there  is-  left  to  be  accounted  for, 
that  which  is  the  source  and  foundation  of 
these  phaenomena,  that  which  sets  the  whole 
at  work,  the  frrofyn  parental  affection,  which  I 
contend  to  be  inexplicable  upon  any  other 
hypothesis  than  that  of  instinct. 

For  we  shall  hardly,  I  imagine,  in  brutes, 

refer  their  conduct  towards  their  offspring  to 

a  sense  of  duty,  or  of  decency,  a  care  of  repu* 

tation,.   a   compliance    of   public   manners, 
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with  public  laws,  or  with  rules  of  life  buik 
upon  «  long  experience  of  their  utility.  And 
all  attempts  to  account  for  the  parental  afiec* 
tion  from  afsociationi  I  think  fail.  With 
what  is  it  associated  ?  Most  immediately  with 
the  throes  of  partorilion,  that  is,  with  pain  and 
terror,  and  disease.  The  more  remote,  but 
not  kfs  strong  afeooiation,  that  which  depends 
upon  analogy,  is  all  against  it.  Every  thing 
else,  which  proceeds  from  the  body,  is  cast 
away  and  rejected. 

In  birds,  is  it  the  egg  which  the  hen  lores  ? 
or  is  it  the  expectation  which  she  cherishes 
of  a  fiiture  progeny,  that  keeps  her  qpoq  her 
nest  ?  What  cause  has  she  to  expect  defighl, 
from  her  progeny  ?  Can  any  r?itionaI  answer 
be  given  to  the  question,  why,  prior  to  expe- 
rience, the  brooding  hen  should  look  for  plea- 
sure fVom  her  chickens  ?  It  does  not,  I  think, 
appear,  that  the  cuckoo  ever  knows  her 
young :  yet,  in  her  way,  slie  is  as  careful  in 
making  provision  for  them,  as  any  other  bird. 
She  does  not  leave  her  egg  in  every  hole. 

The  salmon  suffers  no  surmountable  ob^ 
stacle  to  oppose  her  progrefs  up  the  stream  of 
fresh  rivers.    And  what  does  she  do  there  ? 
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She  sheds  a  spawo^  which  she  immediately 
quits,  in  order  to  return  to  the  sea;  and  this 
lAue  of  her  body  she  never  afterwards  recog- 
nizes in  any  shape  whatever.  Where  shall  we 
find  a  motive  fox  her  eflforts,  and  her  perse- 
verance ?  Shall  we  seek  it  in  argumentation, 
or  In  instinct?  The  violet  crab  of  Jamaica 
performs  a  fatiguing  march,  of  some  months 
continuance,  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea- 
idde.  When  she  reaches  the  coast,  she  casts 
Jt^er  spawn  into  the  open  sea;  and  sets  out 
upon  her  retiu-n  home« 

Moths  and  butterflies,  as  hath  already  been 
observed,  seek  out  for  their  eggs,  those  pre- 
cise situations  and  spbstances,  in  which  the 
^spring  caterpillar  will  find  its  appropriate 
food.  That  dear  caterpillar  the  parent  butter- 
fly must  never  see.  There  are  no  experiments 
to  prove  that  she  would  retain  any  knowledge 
of  it,  if  she  did.  How  shall  we  account  for 
her  conduct  ?  I  do  not  mean  for  her  art  and 
judgment  in  selecting  and  securii\g  a  mainte- 
nance for  her  young,  but  for  the  impulse  upoa 
which  she  acts.  What  should  induce  her  to 
exert  any  art,  or  judgment,  or  choice,  about 
the  matter  ?  The  undisclosed  grub,  the  ani* 
mal,  which  she  is  destined  not  to  know,  can 
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hardly  be  the  object  of  a  particular  affection, 
if  we  deny  the  influence  of  instinct.  There  if 
nothing,  therefore,  left  to  her,  but  that,  of 
which  her  nature  seems  incapable,  an  abstract 
ar.xiety  for  the  general  preservation  of  the  spe- 
cies; a  kind  of  patriotism;  a  solicitude  lest 
the  butterfly  race  should  cease  from  the 
creation. 

Lastly;  the  principle  of  afsociation  will  not 
explain  the  discontinuance  of  the  affection 
nhen  the  young  animal  is  grown  up.  Afso- 
ciation, operating  in  its  usual  way,  would 
rather  produce  a  contrary  effect.  The  object 
would  become  more  nccefsary  by  habits  of 
society :  whereas  birds  and  beasts,  after  a  cer- 
tain time,  banish  their  offspring ;  disown  tfirif 
acquaintance;  seem  to  have  even  no  know- 
ledge of  the  objects  wliich  so  lately  engrofsed 
the  attention  of  their  minds,  and  occupied  the 
industry  and  labour  of  their  bodies.  This 
change,  in  different  animals,  takes  place  at 
different  distances  of  time  from  the  birth  ;  but 
the  time  always  corresponds  with  the  ability 
of  the  young  animal  to  maintain  itself:  never 
anticipates  it.  In  the  sparrow  tribe,  when  it 
is  perceived  that  the  young  brood  can  fly  and 
shift  for  themselves,  then  the  parents  forsake 
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them  for  ever ;  and,  though:  they  contmae  to 
live  together,  pay.  them  no  more  attention 
than  they  do  to  other  birds  in  the  same  flock  ^. 
I  believe.the  same  thing  is  true  of  all  grega«> 
rious  quadrupeds. 

In  this  part  of  the  case  the  variety  of  re- 
sources, expedients,  and  materials,  which  ani- 
mals of  the  same  species  are  said  to  have  re- 
course to,  under  different  circumstances,  and 
when  differently  supplied,  makes  nothing 
against  the  doctrine  of  instincts.  The  thing 
which  we  want  to  account  for  is  the  propen* 
sity.  The  propensity  being  there,  it  is  pro- 
bable  enough  that  it  may  put  the  animal  upon 
different  actions  according  to  different-  exi« 
gences.  And  this  adaptation  of  resources 
may  look  like  the  effect  of  art  and  considera- 
tion, rather  than  of  instinct ;  but  still  the  pro^ 
pensity  is  instinctive.  For  instance,  suppose 
what  is  related  of  the  woodpecker  to  be  true, 
that,  in  Europe,  she  deposits  her  eggs  in  ca- 
vities, which  she  scoops  out  in  the  trunks  of 
soft  or  decayed  trees^  and  in  which  cavities 
the  eggs  lie  concealed  from  the  eye,  and  in 


*  Goldsmith's  Nat.  Mist.  vol.  iv.  p.  244. 
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wme  sort  s^fe  fixiHa  tbe  huii  of  mail  i  hwt 
thatt  in  the  fonesta  of  Giiinf  a  gqd  the  Brasih, 
whidi  maa  aeldom  focqueots,  tb^  wne  fadid 
hangs  her  neat  ta  the  twigt  of  tall  tiw&; 
thereby  placing  them  out  of  ihe  VMch  qf  mon- 
keys and  snakes,  i.  e.  that  in  each  situation 
she  pr^arw  against  tbe  d9ng«r  wbkJil  «b^  has 

imst  oQcaisi.on  to  appf«ib^Q4;  9iippp$«.  laay> 
this  to  be  troe^  «nd  to  be  4)lege4,  oa  W 
p«f  t  of  the  bird  tb»t  )mlA%  tb^iQ  ne^a,  w  evi- 
dence Df » re^^ning  and  dUrtwi^vi^hing  pio- 
caution,  still  tbe  ^MMtiom  <f  (vmii  wbfepm  tbs 
propensity  to  build  at  ati  ^ 

Nor  doe^  parent;^  affeq^ipn  a? comply  gc^ 
n9ratiQ4  by  9ny  universal  l^w  of  anbi^l  or^ 
gajniaatipn,  if  sWih  a  tbiftg  w«fe.  inteUi^Me. 
Some  animus  cherish  their  progeny  with  tbe 
mogt  ardent  fpodnefs,  and  the  n|K>st  aiCsiduous 
attention ;  others  entirely  neglect  them  :  aod 
this  distinctiQU  always  meets  the  constitutioa 
of  the  young  aniqMil,  with  respect  to  its  wants 
and  capacities*  In  many,  the  parental  care 
extends  to  the  young  animal ;  ip  others,  as  in 
all  oviparous  fish,  it  is  confined  to  the  egg, 
and  even,  as  to  that,  to  the  disposal  of  it  in 
its  proper  element.  Also,  as  there  is  genera- 
tion without  parental  affection,   so  is  there 
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parental  instinct^  or  what  exactly  resembles  it, 
without  generatioa.  In  the  bee  tribe,  the 
grub  18  nurtured  neither  by  the  fether  nor  the 
Biodier>  but  by  the  neutral  bee.  Probably 
the  case  is  ibc  same  with  ants. 

I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  theory,  which  r©* 
solves  instinct  into  sensation ;  which  aiserts, 
that  what  appears  to  have  a  view  and  reli^ 
tion  to  the  future,  is  the  result  only  of  the 
present  dispositiba  of  the  animal's  body>  and 
of  pleasure  or  pain  experienced  at  the  time. 
Thus  the  incubation  of  eggs  is  aocouxited  for 
by  the  pleasure  which  the  bird  is  supposed 
to  receive  from  the  pit&ure  of  the  smooth 
convex  surface  of  the  $hells  against  the  abdo- 
men, or  by  the  relief  which  the  mild  temper^* 
ature  of  the  egg  may  a£^rd  to  the  heat  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  body,  which  is  obs^ved  al 
this  time  to  be  increased  beyond  its  usua) 
state.  This  present  gratification  is  the  only 
motive  with  the  hen  for  sitting  upon  her  nest: 
the  hatching  of  the  chickens  is,  with  respe<;t 
to  her,  an  accidental  consequence.  The  af- 
fection of  viviparous  animals  for  their  young, 
is  in  like  manner  solved  by  the  relief,  and  per- 
haps the  pleasure,  which  they  perceive  from 
giving  suck.     The  young  animal's  seeking. 
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in  so  many  instances,*  the  teat  of  its  dam,  Jf 
explained  from  the  sense  of  smell,  whidi  is 
attracted  by  the  odour  of  the  milkV  The  sa^ 
mbft's  urging  its  Way  Up  the  stream  of  ftedr 
water  rivers,  is  attributed  to  some  gratifica- 
tion or  refreshment,  which,  in  this  particular 
state  of  the  fish's  body,  she  receives  from  the 
change  of  element.  Now  of  this  theory  it 
may  be  said  :  ;   ^ 

First,  that  of  the  cases  which  inequiile  solu- 
tion, there  are  few,  to  which  it  Can  be  applied' 
i^ith  tolerabli?  probability  y — that  there  are 
none;  to  which  it  can  be  applied  withoat 
strong  objections,  *  famished  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  c^se.  The  attention  of  the  eow 
to  its  calf,  and  of  the  ewe  *  to  its  lamb,  ap- 
pear to  be  prior  to  their  sucking.  The  at- 
traction of  the  calf  or  lamb  to  the  teat  of  the 
dam  is  riot  explained  by  simply  referring  itto 
the  sense  of  smell.  What  made  the  scent  of 
the  milk  so  agreeable  to  the  lamb  that  it 
should  follow  it  up  with  its  nose,  or  seek  with 
its  mouth  the  place  from  which  it  proceeded? 
No  observation,  no  experience,  no  t^r^umf nt 
could  teach  the  new  dropped  animal,  that 
the  substance,  from  which  the  scent  ifsued, 
was  the  material  of  its  food.     It  had  never 
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tasted  milk  before  its  birth.  None  of  the 
animals,  which  are  not  designed  for  that 
nourishment,  ever  offer  to  suck,  or  to  seek  out 
any  suqh  food. ,  What  is  the  con/clusioq,  but 
that  the  sugespent  part;s  of  animals  are  fitted 
for  their  use,  an4  th^  l(:nowledge  of  that  use 
put  into  theqj^ 

.  We  afbcrt,  secondly,  that,  even  as  to  the 
cases  in  which  the  hypothesis  has  the  fairest 
plaim  to  consideration,  it  .does  not  at  ail  lefsen 
the  force  of  the  argument  for  intention  and 
design.  ..The  doctrine  of  instincts,  is  that  of 
appetencies,  superadded  to  the.  constitution  of 
an  animal,  for  the  eflfectuating  of  a-  purpose 
beneficial  to  the  species.  The.  above  stated 
solution  would  derive  these  appetencies  from 
organization ;  but  then  thi& organization  i^  not^ 
Ipfs  specifically,  not.lef^  precisely,  and  there-. 

fore  not  lefs  evidently  adapted  to  th^  same 
ends,  than  th^  appetencies  th^ii)selyes  .wguM: 
be  upon  the  old  hypothesis,  Jn  this  way  of 
considering  the  subject,  sensation  supplies  the 
place  pf  foresight;  but  this  is  the  effect  of 
contrivance  on  the  part  of  the  Creator.    JLet 

it  be  allowed,  for  example,  that.the  hen  is  in- 

"■■fi*'.  ... 

duced-to  brood  upon Jhfir  eggs  by  the  enjoy-. 
nient  or  relief,  which.^in  the  heated  statc^  of 
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her  abd6ine&,  she  ^xperieoees  from  the  pret* 
sure  of  round  ^mdoth  surimces^  or  from  the  i^ 
l^atkm    of  a  tempemte   warmth*     How 
eomes  this  e:ttraordiliaiy  heat  or  itching,  m 
eAll  it  what  you  will>  whidi  you  roppoee  to  be 
the  cause  of  the  bird's  inclinatioii,  to  be  feft^ 
just  at  the  time  when  the  inclinatioii  itself  is 
wanted ;  when  it  tallies  so  exactly  with  the 
interoal  constitution  of  the  egg,  and  with 
the  help  which  th^t  constitution  reqpitrei  in 
Ofder  to  bring  it  to  maturity  ?  til  ttiy  opiMM, 
this  solution,  if  it  be  accepted  as  to  die  £Kt, 
Ought  to  increase,  rather  thzn  otherwise^  mi 
ddmiratt^  of  the  contrivance.    A  gaideiw 
lighting  up  his  stoves,  just  when  he  wants  to 
force  his  Aiiit,  and  when  his  trees  requiie  the 
heat,  gives  not  a  more  certain  evidence  of  de- 
sign.   So  again;  when  a  male  and  female 
sparrow  come  together,  they  do  not  meet  to 
confer  upoti  the  expediency  of  perpetuating 
their  species.    As  an  abstract  proposition, 
they  care  not  the  value  of  a  barley-corn  whe- 
ther the  species  be  perpetuated,  or  not.    They 
follow  their  sensations;  and  all  those  conse- 
quences ensue,   which  the    wisest  counsels 
could  have  dictated,  which  the  most  solicitous 
care  of  futurity,  which  the  most  anxious  con- 
cern fDr  the  sparrow  worlds  could  have  pro* 
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dtlced.  But  fat^tr  do  th^se  consequeflces  en* 
sue  ?  The  sensatiotis^  and  the  constitution  up^ 
cm  which  ihey  depend^  are  as  noanifestly  dn 
itcted  to  the  purpose  which  we  see  fulfilled 
by  them ;  and  the  tMtin  of  intermediate  ef«> 
fectS)  tis  fnimifestiy  kdd  and  planned  with  a 
view  to  that  puipose,  that  is  to  say,  deisi^n  is 
as  completely  erinced  by  the  phseuomena,  as 
it  Would  be^  even  if  we  suppose  the  operations 
Xb  begin,  or  tp  be  carried  oti,  from  tvhat 
somp  will  allow  to  be  atone  properly  called 
tnstifKtd,  that  is^  fVdm  dei^Ifes  ditect^  to  a 
fatnre  did,  and  having  no  acfomplishment 
CNT  gmtiilcation  distinct  from  the  attainment 
of  tb^t  end, 

fn  n  word ;  I  shouh)  ^y  to  the  patrons 
of  this  opinion,  be  it  so:  be  it,  that  those 
iK^ions  of  animals  which  we  refer  to  instinct, 
aire  not  gone  about  with  any  view  to  their 
consequences,  bi^t  that  they  are  attended  in 
the  animal  with  a  present  gratification,  and 
are  pursued  for  the  sake  of  that  gratifica- 
tion alone;  what  does  all  this  prove,  but 
that  the  prospection,  which  must  be  some* 
where,  is  ppt  in  the  animal,  but  in  the  Cre- 
ator ? 
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In  treating  of  the  parental  aflfectioo  in 
brutes,  our  businefs  lies  rather  with  the  origin 
of  the  principle,  than  with  the  effects  and 
expressions  of  it.  Writers  recount  diese  with 
pleasure  and  admiration.  The  conduct  of 
many  kinds  of  animals  towards  their  young, 
has  escaped  no  observer,  no  historian,  of 
nature,  "  How  will  they  careis  them/'  says 
Derham,  *'  with  their  affectionate  notes;  lull 
and  quiet  them  with  their  tender  parental 
voice;  put  food  into  their  mouths;  cherish, 
and  keep  them  warm ;  teach  them  to  pick, 
and  eat,  and  gather  food  for  themselves ;  and, 
in  a  word,  perform  the  part  of  so  many  nurses, 
deputed  by  the  sovereign  Lord  and  preserver 
of  the  world,  to  help  such  young  and  shiftlefs 
creatures?*'  Neither  ought  it,  under  this. head, 
to  be  forgotten,  how  much  the  instinct  costs 
the  animal  which  feels  it ;  how  much  a  bird, 
for  example,  gives  up,  by  sitting  upon  her  nest; 
how  repugnant  it  is  to  her  organization,  her 
habits,  and  her  pleasures.  An  animal,  formed 
for  liberty,  submits  to  confinement,  in  the  very 
season  when  every  thing  invites  her  abroad: 
what  is  more  ;  an  animal  delighting  in  motion, 
made  for  motion^  all  whose  motions  are  so 
easy  and  so  free,  hardly  a  moment,  at  other 
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times,  at  rest,  is,  for  many  hours  of  many  days 
together,  fixed  to  her  nest,  as  close  as  if  her 
limbs  were  tied  down  by  pins  and  wires.  For 
my  part,  I  never  see  a  bird  in  that  situation, 
but  1  recognise  an  invisible  hand,  detaining 
the  contented  prisoner  from  her  fields  and 
groves,  for  a  purpose,  as  the  event  proves,  the 
most  worthy  of  the  sacrifice,  the  most  im- 
portant, the  most  beneficial. 

But  the  lofs  of  liberty  is  not  the  whole  of 
what  the  procreant  bird  suffers.  Harvey  tells 
us,  that  he  has  often  found  the  female  wasted 
to  skin  and  bone  by  sitting  upon  her  eggs. 

One  observation  more.  The  pairing  of 
birds,  and  the  non-pairing  of  beasts  forms  a 
distinction  between  the  two  clafses,  which' 
shows,  that  the  conjugal  instinct  is  modified 
with  a  reference  to  utility  founded  in  the  con* 
dition  of  the  offspring.  In  quadrupeds,  the 
young  animal  draws  its  nutriment  from  the 
body  of  the  dam.  The  male  parent  neither 
does,  nor  can,  contribute  any  part  to  its  sus^ 
tentation.  In  the  feathered  race,  the  young 
bird  is  supplied  by  an  importation  of  food,  ta 
procure  and  bring  home  which,  in  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  for  the  demand  of  a  numerous 
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broody  requires  the  industry  of  both  parents. 
In  this  difference  we  see  a  reason^  for  the 
vagrant  instinct  of  the  quadruped^  and  for  the 
faithful  love  of  the  feathered  mate. 


ESSAY   XXXVIIL 

On  the  Rationale  of  Mowing  and  Pasturage. 

Jl5road  clover^  and  many  other  succulent 
plants,  are  with  some  difficulty  made  into  hay; 
and,  in  all  probability,  may  be  consumed 
much  more  profitably  as  a  green  than  as  a 
dry  fodder ;  because,  as  soon  as  they  are  cut, 
the  plants  quickly  vegetate  afresh  during  the 
summer-season ;  and,  by  being  repeatedly  cut, 
produce  a  much  greater  weight  of  forage 
than  if  they  had  been  allowed  to  bring  their 
seeds  to  maturity.  For  it  is  observable  of 
almost  all  these  succulent  plants,  that  they 
push  out  very  vigorous  shoots  soon  after  they 
are  cut,  which  advance  with  great  rapidity 
imtil  the  plant  hath  attained  nearly  its  full 
stature  ;  after  which  period  it  advances  xnont 
slowly,   till  it  at  length    becomes   entirely 
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stationaiy,  and  is  solely  employed  about  the 
formation  of  its  seeds.  Now^  if  the  plant  be 
always  cut  when  it  approaches  towards  that 
stationary  state,  it  will  be  always  kept  in  the 
state  of  vigorous  vegetation;  and  thus  it 
would  seem  that  a  much  greater  quantity  of 
vegetable  matter  would  be  produced,  than  if 
it  were  allowed  to  arrive  at  greater  maturity 
before  each  cutting. 

This  is  still  more  apparent  with  regard  to 
lucern  than  broad   clover.     This  plant,    if 
allowed  to  come  to  its  full  size,  will,  in  a  good 
soil,  attain  the  height  of  four  feet,  or  a  little 
more,  in  one  season.    But  I  myself  have  cut  a 
plant  of  lucern  six  times  in  one  season,  allow- 
ing it  to  be  about  twenty  inches  high  before 
each  cutting;  which  gives  upwards  of  ten 
feet  for  the  growth  of  one  year ;— consider^ly 
more  than  double  the  height  that  it  would 
have  reached  if  it  had  not  been  cut  at  all. 
And  although  it  be  acknowledged,  that  the 
more  succulent  shoots,  obtained   in  conse- 
quence of  frequent  cutting,  would  not  con- 
tain such  a  quantity  of  solid  matter  as  an 
equal  weight  of  the  better  maturated  stalks 
would  have  done ;  yet  it  does  not  seem  at  all 
probabfet  that  the  deficiency  arising^ from  this 
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cause  would  nearly  counterbalance  the  sur* 

plus  quantity  obtained  by  frequent  cutting. 

Besides,  the  number  of  stalka  is  augmented 

by  cutting,  so  that  it  not  only  advances  mote 

in  length,  but  in  tbicknefs  also.    This  is  «i 

object,  among  many  others,  that  cannot  be 

determined  exactly  without  accurate  expe- 
riments. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  seem  probable, 
that  some  of  the  culmiferous  plants  or  graftes 
(gramina)  properly  so  called,  being  leis  capa* 
ble  of  recovering  themselves  after  being  cut, 
when  the  stalks  have  been  allowed  to  advaace 
to  any  considerable  length,  (as  is  evidently 
the  case  with  regard  to  common  lye^giaft) 
[Lolium  Permne]  vrould  aibrd  but  poor  xe» 
turns  if  cut  green,  although  they  may  yield  a 
very  weighty  crop  of  hay  if  suffered  to  attain 
a  proper  degree  of  maturity.  But  however 
great  the  probability  is  that  this  may  be  the 
case,  still  it  is  no  more  than  a  probability. 
Nor  can  the  farmer  hope  to  arrive  at  certainty 
in  this  case,  till  hp  knows,  by  accurate  experi* 
ment,  not  only  the  exact  qualities  of  eac^  of 
these  plants  when  green  or  dry,  but  also  tbc 
quantity  of  each  that  can  be  produced  upon 
the  same  soil  with  equally  skilful  manage- 
pent. 
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Some  plants  that  may  be  equally  nourish- 
ing to  animals^  and  that  equally  require  to  hQ 
consumed  green>  may  nevertbelefs  difier  in 
this  respect,  that  one  clafs  may  be  more  eco- 
nomically consumed  by  having  the  plants 
cut,  and  given  by  hand  in  that  state  to  the 
animals  that  feed  upon  them,  while  another 
clafs  may  be  more  profitably  consumed  by 
being  depastured  by  animals. 

It  will  be  in  general  allowed,  that  the 
two  plants  mentioned  above,  broad  clover  and 
Jucem,  are  more  advantageously   consumed 
when  cut  and    given   green  by  the  hand, 
than  when  pastured    upon.     Probably  this 
may  likewise  be»  in  some  measure,  die  case 
with     all    quick^ooting     strong-stemmed 
plants,  that  do  not  grow  close  enough  at  the 
root  to  form  a  firm  bottom  for  animals  to  bite 
upon.   II  is  likewise  probable,  that,  in  gerieral, 
such  close-growing  leafy  grafses  as  require  to 
be  consumed  green,  and  other  weak  succu- 
lent   trailmg  plants,  which  run    alohg  the 
ground,  and  fcttn  a  thick  swanl  there,  bvt  do 
not  rise  qokkly  to  a  great  height,  so  as  to 
admit  of  being  rekdily  cut  by  the  scythe, 
would  be  more  profitable  for  pasturage.    But, 
hew  agaifti  v^  ate-ifr  tlie  regioti  of  prob^- 
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bility  ;r  nor  do  we  as  yet  kitow^rwUb : any  de- 
gree of  ^^eriBiatY^  either  the  different  plaots 
reducible  to^  each  ci  these  .ckfses,  or  the  se- 
veral  limitatioas  that  ^  in;  particuJar  circuin- 
stances  might  talce  place  with  regard  to  my 
of  these. 

On  this  subject  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
take  notice  of  a  circumstance  that  ought  not 
by  any  means  to  be  overlooked  by  those  who 
are  obliged  to  suppJy  the  want  of  accurate 
experiments,  by  probable  reasoning  from  de- 
tached  factis  that  accidentally  occur.  It  is 
this:  by  accurate  observations^  any  one  may 
soon  be  satisfied^  that  if :  die  flower-stalks  of 
the  greater  part  of  culmiferous  gra&ea  aie  de- 
stroyed after  tbey  are  fully:  formed,  the  plants 
do  not  attempt  to  form  other  flower-stalks 
that  season,  but  run  afterwards  chiefly  to 
leaves,  and  spread  by  their  roots.  Now,  if  in 
this  state  these  plants  are  allowed  to  remain 
for  any  considerable  length  of  time,  without 
being  either  pastured  upon  or  cut,  the  leaves 
gradually  stop  from  growing, — remain  after 
that  for  some  time  stationary,  and  then  fade 
away,  if  they  are  not  so  luxuriant  as  to  rot ; 
and  in  this  way,  the  whole  produce  of  a 
field  may  frequently  amount  to  no  more  than  a 
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few  inches  io  length  in  a  season.  But  if  these 
leaves  had  been  cut,  or  had  the  field  at  dif- 
ferent times  been  pastured  upon,  the  vegeta- 
tion would  at  each  time  have  been  renewed, 
and  it  would  have  produced  perhaps  five  or 
six  times  more  than  if  this  repeated  cropping 
had  been  omitted. 

This  I  once  had  an  opportunity  of  being  satis- 
fied of  experimentally  »with  regard  to  two  plants 
of  sheep's  fescue*grais  [Fesiuca  Ovina]^  which 
grew  upon  the  same  soil,  and  were  in  equal 
health,  and  in  every  other  respect  alike  when 
the  experiment  was  tried.  The  leaves  of  each 
of  these  two  plants,  before  the  end  of  May, 
or  beginning  of  June,  had  advanced  to  about 
six  inches  in  lengthy  and  after  that  remained 
quite  stationary  for  some  weeks: — Observing 
which^  I  cut  off,  with  a  sharp  knife,  all  the 
leaves  of  one  of  the  plants  quite  close  by  the 
ground  i  and  in  a  very  few  days  it  pushed  out 
a  set  of  fresh  leaves  with  great  vigour*  These 
were  cut  three  or  four  several  times  during 
the  remaining  part  of  the  season,  when  about 
the  height  of  three  inches  at  each  time^  al- 
though it  was  not  pofsible  to  remark  the 
smallest  increase  of  one  blade  upon  the  other 
plant  during  all  that  time. 
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From  this  experiihefht;  it  would  86em  that 
wc  might  Fairly  dttiw  the  folldwing  Obrious 
corollary,  viz.  Thkt  if  grafs,  in  these  eirttim- 
stahces^  is  to  he  coh^uiiied  either  by  pa^taiing 
or  cutting.  It  is  the  greatest  "Mirit  of  fecofaotny 
to  allow  it  to  remain  long  btsti^eHi  each  of 
these  operations ;  and  if  we'  metm  tb  ireap  tftt! 
fiili  profit  from  the  field,  the  oftener  these 
ciittihgs  are  repeated,  aftfet  thfe  grift  is  6ft 
sufficient  leiigth  for  a  bite  to  the  anhtuh 
which  may  pasture  lijkJh  it^  or  for  the  ityAe 
tb  strike  it,  >6  touch  the  better. 

From  this  txperimitnt,  \)«re  hiay  fatfter  infer, 
that  it  Will  be  in  general  perhaps  more  for  the 
advantage  of  the  farnler,  to  consume  grafses 
6f  this  sort  by  pasturage  than  by  cutting ;  for, 
as  these  grafses  are  always  much  closer  at 
the  roots  than  the  top,  when  we  attempt  to  cut 
them  by  the  scythe,  unlefs  the  field  is  as 
smooth  as  a  bowling-green,  a  great  deal  of 
the  closest  of  the  pile  will  escape  the  edge  of 
the  scythe  and  be  lost.  And  if  these  cut- 
tings are  frequently  repeated,  the  proportion 
that  this  under-stubble  will  bear  to  that  which 
is  above  the  scythe,  must  be  at  each  cutting 
very  considerable.  And  as  the  stems,  when 
cut,  do  not  for  the  most  part  continue  to  ad- 


vance  afterwards,  but  die,  and  are  succeeded 
by  fresh  shoots  that  spring  up  from  the  roots, 
all  of  these  stubbles  are  entirely  lost ;  which, 
in  these  circumstances,  might  perhaps  amount 
nearly  to  one-half  of  the  whole  produce  of  the 
field  I  ^  great  p9f  t  of  which  would,  perhaps, 
have  been  saved,  if  the  field  had  been  judi* 
ciously  pastiired  upon.  (But  if  it  can  ^ 
kept  firm  dn  the  surface,  and  smooth  as  a 
4>bMdiiig-green>  so  es  to  ^ffer  the  scythe  to 
cut  cldse,  pexfepa  more  benefit  would  be  de- 
rived firbm  cutting  than  paatuiage,  as  no  parts 
of  the  field  touid  esirape  the  scythe,  though  it 
11  well  known  that  no  ktean  make  antnuds 
eat  down  the  graft  of  It  Kekl  )E|uite  eqcrallyiy  if 
it  bie  niot  grieatly  overMockred. 
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ESSAY  XXXIX. 

On  a  mbinarine  Forest^  on  the  east  eoasi  cf  Engbmd. 

In  geology,  more  perhaps  than;  hi  aoj 
other  branch  of  natural  history,  there  exists  a 
necefsity  of  strictly  separating  the  hcts  ob- 
served from  the  ideas  which,,  in  order  to  ex- 
plain them,  may  occur  to  the  mind  of  the  ob- 
server. In  the  present  state  of  this  science, 
every  well  ascertained  fact  increases  our  stiU 
narrow  stock  of  real  knowledge ;  when,  on 
the  contrary,  the  reasonings  we  are  enabled  to 
make,  are  at  best  but  ingenious  guelses, 
which  too  often  bias  and  mislead  the  judg- 
ment. I  shall  therefore  endeavour,  in  this 
Efsay,  to  give  first  a  mere  description  of  the 
object,  unmixed  with  any  systematical  ideas, 
and  shall  afterwards  offer  such  conjectures  on 
its  cause  as  seem  to  me  to  be  fairly  grounded 
on  observation. 

^  It  was  a  common  report  in  Lincolnshire, 
that  a  large  extent  of  islets  of  moor,  situated 
along  its  coast,  and  visible  only  in  the  lowest 
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ebbs  of  tbe  year^  was  chiefly  composed  of  de* 
cayed  trees.,  These  islets  are  marked  in 
Mitchell's  chart  of  that  coasts  by  the  name  of 
Hmf  huts;  and  the  village  of  Huttoft,  opposite 
to  which  they  principally  lie^  seems  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  them.  In  the  month 
of  September^  1796, 1  went  to  Sutton,  on  the 
coast  of  Lincolnshire,  in  company  with  tfie 
Right  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  in  order  to  ex- 
amine their  extent  suid  nature.  The  1 9th  of 
the  month,  being  the  first  day  after  the  equi- 
noctial full  moon^  when  the  lowest  ebbs  were 
to  be  expected,  we  went  in  a  boat,  at  half 
past  twelve  at  noon,  and  soon  after  set  foot 
upon  one  of  the  largest  islets  then  appearing. 
Its  exposed  surface  was  about  thirty  yards 
long,  and  twenty-five  wide,  when  the  tide  was 
at  the  lowest.  A  great  number  of  similar 
islets  were  visible  round  us,  chiefly  to  the 
eastward  and  southward;  and  the  fishermen, 
whose  authority  on  this  point  is  very  compe- 
tent, say,  that  similar  moors  are  to  be  found 
along  the  whole  coast,  from  Skegnefs  to 
Grimsby,  particularly  off  Addlethorpe  and 
Mablethorpe.  The  channels  dividing  the  islets 
were,  at  the  time  we  saw  them,  wide,  and  of 
various  depths ;  the  islets  themselves  ranging 
generally  firomeast  to  west  in  their  largest 
dimension. 
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We  visited  them  ag^  iu  die  ebbs  of  the 
QOth  and  21st;  and  thougti  it  generally  ^ 
Qot  ebb  so  far  as  we  expected,  we  tonld  not- 
withstanding a^tertsuDj,  that  they  coniiated  ^ 
most  entirely  of  roots^  trutdcs^  hfancbes,  and 
leaves  of  trees  and  shrubs^  intenxnxed  widi 
sonae  leaves  of  aquatic  plants.    ,Tbe  remains 
of  some  of  these  jtrees  were  still  isfeandiog  on 
their  roots^  while  the  trunks  of  ihk  greater 
part  lay  scattered  on. die  .ground^  in  every 
pofsible  direction.     The  bark  of  the  trees 
and  roots  appeared  genetally  as  fresh  as  when 
they  were  growing;  in  that  of  the  birches  par- 
ticularly, of  which  a  great  quantity  was  found, 
even  the  thin  jsUvery  membranes  of  the  outer 
skin  were   disceriiible.    The  timber  of  all 
kindsi  on  the  contrary,  was  decomposed  and 
soft,  in  the  greatest  part  of  the  trees ;  in  some, 
however,  it  was  firm,  especially  in  the  knots. 
The  people  of  the  country  have  often  found 
among  them  very  sound  pieces  of  timber,  fit 
to  be  employed  for  several  ecohomical  pur- 
poses. 

The  sorts  of  wood  which  are  still  distin- 
guishable are  birch,  fir,  and  oak.  Other 
woods  evidently  exist  in  these  islets,  of  some 
of  which  we  found  the  leaves  in  the  soil;  but 
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our  present  knowkdge  of  the  comparative 
anatomy  of  timbers,  is  not  so  hi  advanced  as 
to  afford  uis  die  means  of  pronouncing  wijth 
confidence  respecting  their  species.  In  ge-» 
peral,  tiie  trunks,  branches,  and  roots  of  the 
decayed  trees,  Svere  considerably  flattened; 
which  is  a  pbsenomenon  observed  in  the  Sur^ 
tarbrand  or  fbfsil  wood  of  Iceland,  and  which 
Scheuchzer  remained  also  in  the  fofsil  wood 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake  of 
Thun,  in  Switzerland. 

Hie  soil  to  which  the  trees  are  iifii(3ced>  and 
in  which  they  grew,  is  a  soft  greasy  dky ;  but, 
for  many  inches  above  its  surface^^  the  soil  is 
entirely  composed  of  rotten  leaves,  scarcely 
distinguishable  to  the  eye,  many  of  which  may 
be  separated,  by  putting  the  soil  in  water,  and 
dexterously  and  patiently  using  a  spatula,  or 
a  blunt  knife.  By  this  method,  I  obtained 
some  perfect  leaves  of  Ilex  Aquifolium^  whi^h 
are  nov^  in  the  Heristarium  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  Joseph  Banks;  and  some  other  leaves 
which,  though  Jcfsperfcot,  seem  to  belong  to 
some  species  of  willow.  *  In  this  stratum  of 
rotten  leaves,  we  could  also  distinguish  ^vei;al 
j;oots  of  Arundp  Phragmiles^ 
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These  islets,  according  to  the  most  acccuiatc 
information,  extend  at  least  twelve  mites  in 
length,  and  about  a  mile  in  breadth,  opposite 
to  Sutton  shore.  The  water  without  them, 
towards  the  sea,  generally  deepens  suddenly, 
so  as  to  form  a  steep  bank.  The  channels  be- 
tween the  several  islets,  when  the  islets  are 
dry,  in  the  lowest  ebbs  of  the  year,  are  from 
four  to  twelve  feet  deep;  their  bottoms  are 
clay  or  sand,  and  their  direction  is  generally 
from  east  to  west. 

A  well  dug  at  Sutton,  by  Joshua  Searby, 
shows  that  a  moor  of  the  same  nature  is  found 
under  ground,  in  that  part  of  the  country,  at 
the  depth  of  sixteen  feet ;  consequently,  very 
nearly  on  the  same  level  with  that  which  con- 
stitutes the  islets.  The  disposition  of  the 
strata  was  found  to  be  as  follows: 

Clay, 16  feet. 

Moor,  timilar  to  that  of  the  isletn,      from  3  to  i  ditto. 
Soft  moor,  like  the  scoweringit  of  a 

ditch    bottom,    mixed  with 

shells  and  silt,  20  ditto. 

Marly  clay, 1  foot. 

Chalk  rocV, from  1  to  2  feet. 

Clay,  31  yards. 

Gravel  and  water ;  the  water  has  a  chalybeate  taste. 
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'  In  order  to  ascertain  the  course  of  this  sob- 
terraneous  stratum  of  decayed  vegetables,  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  directed  a  boring  to  be  made 
in  the  fields  belonging  to  the  Rqyal  Society, 
in  the  parish  of  Mablethorpe.  Moor,  of  a 
similar  nature  to  that  of  Searby*s  well,  and  of 
the  islets,  was  found,  very  nearly  on  the  same 
level,  about  four  feet  thick,  and  under  it  a 
soft  clay. 

The  whole  appearance  of  the  rotten  vege- 
tables we  observed,  perfectly  resembles,  ac- 
cording to  the  remark  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
the  moor  which,  in  Blankeney  fen,  and  in 
•other  parts  of  the  East  fen  in  Lincolnshire,  is 
thrown  up  in  the  making  of  banks ;  barks, 
like  those  of  the  birch  tree,  being  there  also 
abundantly  found.  This  moor  extends  over 
all  the  Lincolnshire  fens,  and  has  been  traced 
as  far  as  Peterborough,  more  than  sixty  miles 
to  the  south  of  Sutton.  On  the  north-side, 
the  uiQory  idets,  according  to  the  fishermen, 
extend  as  far  as  Grimsby,  situated  on  the 
south-side  of  the  mouth  of  the  Humber ;  and 
it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  in  the 
large  tracts  of  low  lands  which  lie  on  the 
south  banks  of  that  river,  a  little  above  its 
mopth,  there  is  a  subterraneous  stratum  of  de« 


csjred  trees  and  shnibsy  exactly  Uke.  tbosft'we 
libserved  at  Sutton  ^  particularlj  at  Axholme 
fstey  a  tract  of  ten  miles  in  lengthy  by  five  in 
Itieadlh  ;  9nd  at  H^itfield  Chase,  which  go»- 
prebends  one  hundred  and  eighty  (housand 
acres.  Dugdsje^  had  long  ago  made  lUs 
tibservation.  In  the  first  of  these  places  s  wd 
Dt  la  Ftyraet  ^^  ^^  second*  The  foots  «e 
there  likewise  standing  in  the  places  wheie 
they  grew ;  the  trunks  lie  prostrate.  The 
WO<>ds.are  of  the  same  species  as  atSottbn. 
Roots  of  aquatic  plants  and  reeds  ^re  likewiie 
mixed  with  them  ;  and  they  are  coveted  by 
4  stratum  of  some  yards  of  soil,  the  thickaeft 
of  which,  though  not  ascertained  witl)  exad- 
neft  by  the  above-mentioned  observera,  mt 
may  easily  conceive  to  correspond  with  dmt 
which  covers  the  stratum  of  decayed  wood  at 
Sutton,  by  the  circumstance  of  the  roots  being 
(according  to  Mr.  Richardson's  observations!) 
only  visible  when  the  water  is  low,  where  a 
channel  was  cut,  which  has  left  them  unco- 
vered. 


^  History  ofEnbaokusg  and  DrMnuig.     Chap.  yyviL 
f  Philos.  Trans.  Vol.  XXII.  p.  980. 
t  Pliilou.  Traiw.  Vol.  XIX.  p.  52S, 
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Little  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  the 
hioory  islets  of  Sutton  being  a  part  of  this  ex- 
tensive slibterraiieous  stratum,  which ^  by  some 
Inroad  of  the  sea,  has  been  there  stripped  of 
its  covering  of  soil,  'the  identity  of  the 
levels ;  that  of  the  species  of  trees  j  the  roots 
of  these  affixed,  iti  both,  to  the  soil  where  they 
grew:  and,  above  all,  the  flattened  shape  of 
the  trunks,  branches,  and  roots,  found  in  the 
islets,  (which  can  only  be  accounted  for  by 
the  heavy  pressure  of  a  superinduced  stratum,) 
are  suflScient  reasons  fof  this  opinion. 

*  Such  a  wide  spresld  afsemblage  of  vege- 
table ruins,  lying  almost  in  the  same  levels 
and  that  level  generally  under  the  common 
mark  of  low  water,  must  naturally  strike  the 
observer,  and  give  birth  to  the  following 
questions^ 

1 .  What  IS  the  epoch  of  this  destruction  ? 

2.  By  what  agency  was  it  effected  ? 

In  answer  to  these  questions,  1  will  ven- 
ture to  submit  the  following  reflections. 

The  fo(sil  remains  of  vegetables  hitherto 
Volume  VI.  N  n 
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dug  up  .in  so  many  parts  of  the  gloUe,  ^le, 
on  a  close  inspection,  found  to  belong  to  two 
very  different  states  of  our  planet*  The  parts 
of  vegetables^  and  their  iipprefsionSy  found  in 
mountains  of  a  cotaceous^  schistous,  or  evep 
sometimes  of  a  calcareous  naturcy  aie  chiefly 
of  plants  now  existing  between  the  tropic^ 
which  could  neither  have  grown  in  the  l^ 
titudes  in  which  they  are  dug  up^  nor  have 
been  carrried  and  deposited  there  by  any  of 
the  acting  forces  upder  the  present  cooadto- 
tion  of  nature.  The  formation,  indeed,  of 
the  very  mountains  in  which  they  are  buried, 
and  the  nature  and  disposition  of  the  umr 
terials  which  compose  them,  are  such  aa  we 
cannot  account  for  by  ^ny  of  the  actiow  and 
re-actions  which,  in  the  actual  state  of  thiiigs, 
take  place  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Wc 
must  necefsarily  recur  to  that  period  in  the 
history  of  our  planet,  when  the  surface  of  the 
ocean  was  at  least  so  much  above  its  presmit 
level,  as  to  cover  even  the  summits  of  these 
secondary  mountains  which  contain  the  re- 
mains of  tropical  plants.  The  changes  which 
these  vegetables  have  suffered  in  thnr  sub* 
stance,  is  almost  total ;  they  commonly  ie« 
tain  only  the  external  configuration  of  what 
they  originally  were.    Such  is  the  state  in 
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v^ich  they  have  been  found  in  '^England,  bf 
Llwyd  5  in  France,  by  Jufsieu ;  in  the  Ne- 
therlands, by  Burtin;  not  to  mention  in- 
stances in  more  distant  countries.  Some  of 
the  imprefsions  or  remains  of  plants  found  in 
soils  of  this  nature,  which  were,  by  more  an* 
cient  and  lefs  enlightened  oryctologists,  sup^ 
posed  to  belong  to  (dants  actually  growing  in 
temperate  and  cold  climates,  seem,  on  ac- 
curate investigation,  to  have  been  parts  of 
exotic  vegetables.  In  fact,  whether  we  sup* 
pose  them  to  have  grown  near  the  spot  wherd 
they  are  found,  or  to  have  been  carried  thither 
from  different  parts^  by  the  force  of  an  im- 
pelling flood,  it  is  equally  difficult  to  conceive, 
how  organized  beings,  which,  in  order  to  live, 
require  such  a  vast  difference  in  temperature 
and  in  seasons,  could  live  on  the  same  spot, 
or  how  their  remains  could  (from  climates  so 
widety  distant)  be  brought  together  to  th« 
same  place,  by  one  common  dislocating  cause. 
To  this  ancient  order  of  ibfsil  vegetables  be* 
long  whatever  retains  a  vegetable  shape,  found 
iaornear  coal  mines,  and  (to  judge  from  the 
places  where  they  have  been  found)  the  greater 
part  of  the  agatized  woods.  But  from  the 
species  and  present  state  of  the  trees  which 
are  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  and  from  the 

Nn  2 
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situation  and  nature  of  the  soil  in  which  they 
are  found,  it  seems  very  cle^  that  they  do 
not  belong  to  this  primeval  order  of  vegetable 

riiins. 

The  second  order  of  folsil  vegetables,  com- 
prehends those  which  are  found  in  strata  of  cliqr 
or  sand  v  materials  which  are  the  result  of  slow 
depositions  of  the  sea  or  of  rivers,  agents  still 
at  work  under  the  present  constitution  of  our 
planet.     These  vegetable  remains  are  found 
in  such  fiat  countries  as  may  be  considered  to 
be  of  a  new  formation.     Their  vegetable  or- 
ganization  still  subsists,  at  least  in  part :  and 
their  vegetable  substance  has  suffered  a  change. 
only  in  colour,  smell,  or  consistence ;  altera- 
tions which  are  produced  by  the  developement 
of  their  oily  and  bituminous  parts,  or  by  their 
natural  progrefs  towards    rottennefs.      Such 
are  the  fofsil  vegetables  found  in  Cornwall, 
by  Borlase  ;  in  Efsex,  by  Derham  \  in  York- 
siure,  by  De  la  Pry  me,  and  Richardson  i  and 
in    foreign    countries,    by  other  naturalists. 
These  vegetables  are  found  at  different  depths, 
some  of  them  much  below  the  present  level 
of  the.  sea,  but  in  clayey  or  sandy  strata,  (evi- 
dently belonging  to  isiodern  formatioq,)  and 
have,  no  doubt,  been  carried  from  their  ori- 
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grnal  place,  and  deposited  there  by  the  force 
ef  great  rivers  or  currents,  as  it  has  been  ob- 
served with  respect  to  the  Mifsifsippi*.  In 
many  instances,  however,  these  trees  and 
shrubs  are  found  standing  on  their  roots,  ge* 
nerally  in  low  or  marshy  places,  above,. or 

yery  little  below,  the  actual  level  of  the  sea. 

»   *•  ...  ,  _ 

To  this  last  description  of  fofsil  vegetables, 
the  decayed  trees  here  described  certainly  be- 
long. They  have  not  been  transported  by 
currents  or  rivers;  but,  though  standing  in 
their  native  soil,  we  cannot  suppose  the  level 
in  which  they  are  found,  to  be  the  same  as 
that  in  which  they  grew.  :  It  would  have 
been  impofsible  .for  any  of  these  trees  and 
shrubs  to  vegetate  so  near  the  sea,  and  below 
the  common  level  of  its  water :  the  waves 
'would  cover  such  tracts  of  land,  and  hinder 
any  vegetation.  We  cannot  conceive  that 
the  surface  of  the  ocean  has  ever  been  lower 
than  it  now  is ;  on  the  contrary,  we  are  led 
by  numberlefs  phaenomena  to  believe,  that 
the  level  of  the  waters  in  our  globe  is  much 


*  La  Coudreniere  sur  les  Depots  da  MifsITsipi.   Jmm. 
4feP4jr/.  Vol.  XXI.  p.230. 
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below  what  it  was  in  former  periods ;  we 
must  therefore  conclude,  that  the  forest  here 
described  grew  in  a  level  high  enough  to 
permit  its  vegetation ;  and  that  the  force 
(whatever  it  was)  which  destroyed  it,  lowered 
the  level  of  the  ground  where  it  stood. 

There  is  a  force  of  subsidence  (particularly 
in  soft  ground)  which,  being  a  natural  con- 
sequence of  gravity,  slowly  though  perpetually 
operating,  has  its  action  sometimes  quickened 
and  rendered  sudden  by  extraneous  causes^ 
for  instance,  by  earthquakes.  The  slow  e^ 
fiicts  of  this  force  of  subsidence  have  beea 
accurately  remarked  in  many  places;  ex- 
amples also  of  its  sudden  action  are  recorded 
an  almost  every  history  of  great  earthquakes. 
The  shores  of  Alexandria,  according  to  Do- 
lomieu's  observations,  are  a  foot  lower  than 
they  were  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies.  Do- 
nati,  in  his  natural  history  of  the  Adriatic,  has 
remarked,  seemingly  with  great  accuracy,  At 
effects  of  this  subsidence  at  Venice ;  at  Pola, 
in  Istria ;  at  Liisa,  Bua,  Zara,  and  Diclo,  on 
the  coast  of  Dalmatia.  In  England,  Borlase 
has  given,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions^, 

*  YoL  XLVIIL  p.  6«.  S 
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a  curious  observation  of  a  subsid^nCtf^  of  at 
least  sixteen  feet»  in  the  groutid  betWtfefi 
Sampan  and  Trescaw  islai!idSi  in  9ci]\y^  The 
soft  and  low  ground  between  the  towns  of 
Thorne  and  Gowle^  in  YoAishirei  a  space  of 
many  miles,  has  so  much  subsided  in  lattet* 
times,  that  some  old  men  of  Thorne  affirmed, 
that  whereas  they  could  before  set  little  of 
the  steeple,  (of  Growie,)  they  now  sei  the 
churchyard  wall  *  •' '  The  instances  of  simi- 
lar subsidence  which  might  be  itaentioHed, 
are  innumerable. 


u 
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force  of  subsidence,  suddbisly  ilcting 
by  means  of  sodie  e&rtbquake,  seems  to  tne 
the  most  probable  Cause  ttf  which  the  actual 
submarine  situation  of  the  forest  We  are  speak- 
ing of  may  be  ascribed «  It  affords  a  simple, 
e^sy  explanation  of  thi  ttiatter ;  its  probabi- 
lity  is  supported  by  Aumberleis  instances  of 
similar  events;  and  it  is  tot  liable  fo  the 
strong  objections  trhtch  exist  against  the  hy- 
pothesis of  the  alternate  deprefsion  and  eleva- 
tion  of  the  level  of  the  ocean ;  an  opinion 
which,  to  be  credible,  requires  the  support 


«  Cough's  Edition  of  Camden'i  Bfttatmls,  T.  IIL  p.  35. 
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of  a  great  number  of  proofe,  lefs  equivocal 
than  those  which  have  hitherto  been  urged  in 
its  flavour,  even  by  the  genius  of  a  Lavoisier*. 

Tlie  stratum  of  soil,  sixteen  feet  thick^ 
placed  above  the  decayed  trees,  seems  to  re- 
move the  epoch  of  their  sinking  and  destnic- 
tiony  far  beyond  the  reach  of  any  historical 
knowledge.  In  Caesar's  time,  the  level  of  the 
north  sea  appears  to  have  been  the  same  as  in 
our  days.  He  mentions  the  separation  of  the 
Wahal  branch  of  the  itbinC;^  and  its  junction  to 
the  Meuse ;  noticing  the  then  existing  dis* 
tance  from  that  junction  to  the  sea;  which 
agrees^  acco^rding  to  D'AnviUe's  inquiries  t» 
with  the  actual  distance.  Some  of  the  Roman 
roads  constructed  by  order  of  Augustus^  un- 
der Agrippa's  administration,  leading  to  the 
maritime  towns  of  Belgium,  still  exist,  and 
reach  the  present  shore  J.  The  descriptions 
which  Roman  authors  have  left  us,  of  the 
coasts,  ports,  and  mouths  of  rivers,  on  both 


•  M^m.  JeT  Acad.  tU  Paris.  1789.  p.  351. 
t  D'Anville  Notice  des  Gaules.  p.  461 . 
X  Nicol.  Bcrgier.     Hist,  des  grands  Chemns  des  Romain:, 
Ed.  de  BruxelUs.     VcL  II.  p.  109. 


sides  of  the  north  tea,  'agree  id  gc'neVal  with 
their  present  state ;  except  in  the  places  ra* 
vaged  by  the  inroads  of  thfe  seia,  more  apt, 
from  its  form,  to  destroy  the  surrounding 
countries,  than  to  increase  them. 

■■  ' 

An  exact  resemblance  'exists  between  xna^ 
rititne  Flanders  and  the  opposite  low  coast  of 
England,  both  in  point  of  elevation  above  the 
sea,  and  of.  inVeraat  'Structure  and  arrange*^ 
ment  of  their  soils.  On  both  sides,  strata' of 
clay,  silt,  and  sand,  (often  mixed  with  decayed 
vegetables),  are  found  near  thft  surface ;  and, 
in  both,  these  superior  materitls  cover  a  v^ry 
deep  stratum  of  bluish  Or  dark-^oloiired  elay^ 
unmixed  with  extraneous  bodies.  On  bdth 
sides,  they  arcf  the  lowermost  part  of  the  s6i?; 
existing  between  the  ridges  of  high  lands*; 
on  their  respective  sides  of  the  same  narrow 
sea.   These  two  countries  are  certainly  coeval  ^ 


*  These  ridges  of  high  lands,  both  on  the  British  and 
Be]gic  tide,  must  be  very  similar  to  each  other,  since 
they  both  contaiq  parts  of  tropical  plants  in  a  fofsil  state. 
Cocoa  nuts,  and  fruits  of  the  areca,  are  found  in  the 
Belgic  ridge.  The  petrified  fruits  of  Sheppy,  and  other 
ipprefiions  of  tropical  plants,  on  this  side  of  the  water, 
are  well  known. 
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and,  whatever  proves  that  maritime  Flanders 
has  been  for  many  ages  out  of  the  sea,  must, 
in  my  opinion,  prove  also,  that  the  forest  we 
are  speaking  of  was  long  before  t&at  time  de- 
stroyed, and  buried  under  a  stratum  of  soil. 
Now  it  seems  proved,  from  historical  records, 
carefully  collected  by  several  learned  members 
of  the  Brufsels  Academy,  that  no  material 
change  has  happened  to  the  lowermost  part 
of  maritime  Flanders,  during  the  period  of  the 
last  two  thousand  years  *• 

.  I  am  therefore  inclined  to  suppose  the  ori* 
ginal  catastrophe  which  buried  this  forest,  to 
^  of  a  very  ancient  date;  but  I  suspect  the 
inroad  of  the  sea  which  uncovered  the  de« 
payed  trees  of  the  islets  of  Sutton,  to  be  com* 
paratively  recent.  The  state  of  the  leaves  and 
of  the  timber,  and  also  the  tradition  of  the 
neighbouring  people,  concur  to  strengthen 
this  suspicion.  Leaves  and  other  delicate 
parts  of  plants,  though  they  may  be  long  pre- 
served in  a  subterraneous  situation,  cannot  re- 
main uninjured,  when  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  waves  and  of  the  air.    The  people  of 


•  Vide  several  papers  in  the  Brofsob  MimUres ;  also 
Jmmi.  di  Pfys.  T.  XXXIV.  p.  401 . 
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the  country  believe^  that  their  parish  church 

once  stood  on  the  spot  where  the  islets  now 

are>  and  was  submerged  by  the  inroads  of  the 

sea ;  that,  at  very  low  water,  their  ancestors 

could  even  discern  its  ruins ;  that  their  present 

church  was  built  to  supply  the  place  of  that 

which  the  waves  washed  away;  and   that 

even  their  present  clock  belonged  to  the  old 

church.    So  many  concomitant  though  weak 

testimonies,  incline  me  to  believe  their  report, 

and  to  suppose  that  some  of  the  stormy  inun* 

dations  of  the  north  sea,  which  in  these  last 

centuries  have  washed  away  such  large  tracts 

of  land  on  its  shores,  took  away  a  soil  renting 

on  clay,  and  at  last  uncovered  the  trees  which 

are  the  subject  of  this  Efsay. 
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ESSAY  XL, 

On  the  Praprtety  ofunUing  Trade  end  Liieraiwre. 

JLp  we  look  back  through  all  the  records  of 
history^  we  shall  find  it  generally  aIlowe4 
that  the  I%ODnicians  were  not  only  the  original 
inventors  of  letters^  but  that  they  were  also  the 
first  people  who  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  trade  s  and  that  they  have  ever  since 
been  held  up  as  a  proof  to  what  height  of 
grandeur,  wealth,  and  power  a  nation  mav 
arrive,  when  learning  is  cultivated  at  the  same 
time  with  commerce  *. 

Athens  had  her  Piraeus,  her  ports  or  docks, 
and  thought  "  trade  her  life  and  glory  f,"  at 
the  time  when  her  inhabitants  carried  the  ele- 
gant arts  to  the  utmost  perfection — *^  free 
and  independent  as  Sparta,  able  to  defend  its 
liberties  in  the  field  against  the  most  numerous 


♦  Whose  Merchants  were  Princes.    Is  a  i  ah, 
t  Rollin. 
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and  warlike  people^  it  carefully  attended  to 
the  encouragement  of  commerce^  and  brought 
home  the  wealth  of  the  most  distant  climates 
to  its  own  convenience  and  emolument*/* 

When  Alexandria  became  the  Emporium 
of  all  the  trade  between  India  and  Europe, 
it  was  renowned  for  its  learning  ;  during  the 
times  of  the  Ptolomies,  the  succefsors  of 
Alexander,  the  trade  of  Alexandria  flourished 
so  much  ^^  that  this  city  alone  boasted  of  up- 
wards of  four  thousand  ships  employed  in 
trade,"— this  was  the  period  when  canals 
were  cut,  when  piers  were  formed,  and  light- 
houses erected— -it  was  at  this  period  when 
the  largest  library  that  ever  had  been,  or  that 
ever  has  been  formed,  was  instituted ;  and  so 
long  as  commerce  flourished  in  Egypt,  so 
long  was  she  esteemed  for  her  learning. 

By  her  commerce,  Carthage  was  enabled 
for  more  than  a  century  to  withstand  the 
whole  force  of  the  Roman  Republic;  and 
though  her  annals  during  this  period  of  her 
history  exhibit  the  names  of  but  few  learned 


*  Athenian  Letters. 
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men,  yet  ^^  sbe  pofsefsed  some  libraries,  ted 
to  her  schools  the  moi^  powerftil  Africaa 
princes  sent  their  sonsLr  education^  ;**  but 
had  Carthage  cultivated  learning  as  mudi  as 
commerce,  Punic  faith  would  not  have  been 
handed  down  to  posterity  as  a  reproach  to 
trade  f. 

Learning  and  commerce  were  both  at  their 
aenith  in  the  Roman  Empire  during  the 
Augustine  age ;  and  so  long  as  Palmyra;^  en- 
joyed the  trade  of  the  East,  so  long  was  she 
the  seat  of  learning  and  the  arts.  To  what 
circumstance  does  she  owe  her  present  state,, 
celebrated  even  in  ruins^  but  to  the  lofs  of  her 
trade. 

The  revival  of  letters,  after  what  is  called 
the  dark  ages,  was  principally  to  be  attributed 


*  Roll  in. 

t  The  magistrates  of  Carthage  ordained,  that  no  ciliaai 
of  Carthage  should  learn  any  other  language  tbsa  hts 
own. 

t  Longinus  was  prime  minister  to  Zenobia,  Queen  of 
Palmyra,  "  a  judicious  critic,  if  ever  there  waaooc'^— 
Milmr'j  Hiitmy  of  the  Chmk. 
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to  commerce.  The  great  family  of  the  Me* 
dici,  to  whom  we  are  so  much  indebted  for 
bringing  about  that  great  events  were^  origi* 
nally  merchants^  the  bankers  and  loan^con* 
tractors  to  most  of  the  crowned  heads  in 
Europe^ 

• 

'^  The  protection  afforded  by  Lorenzo  to 
all  the  polite  arts^  gave  them  a  permanent 
foundation  in  Italy.  In  the  establishment  of 
public  libraries^  schools^  and  seminaries  of 
learning,  be  was  equally  magnificent^  inde* 
fatigable>  and  succeisful  ^  thus  a  private  citizen 
and  a  merchant  of  Florence,  not  only  obtained 
the  decided  control  of  that  state,  but  raised 
himself  to  the  rank  of  sole  arbiter  of  Italy, 
and  his  descendants  became  connected  by 
marriage  to  the  first  Eluropean  sovereigns  ^/* 

At  the  time  the  Portuguese  discovered  the 
paisage  to  the  East,  round  the  Cape  of  Good- 
Hope,  they  stood  the  highest  in  the  scale  of 
literature.  And  learning  was  never  so  much 
cultivated  in  Spain  as  at  the  period  of  the  dis* 
covery  of  America^  for  the  purpose  of  trade. 


*R08C0«. 
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To  the  eager  thirst  after  trade  do  we  tfWe 
the  greatest  part  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
north-west  coast  of  America ;  and  although 
under  the  present  reign,  discovery  has  been 
the  ostensible  object  of  all  our  expeditions  to 
the  great  Pacific  Ocean,  yet  his  Mtijesty's 
Counsellors  have  always  had  an  attentive  eye 
to  the  extension  of  our  commerce  in  all  their 
instructions.  From  private  adventurers,  whose 
profefsed  motives  have  been  trade  alone,  have 
we  procured  an  useful  fund  of  literary  and 
philosophical  information,  whether  Vre  con- 
sider our  acquisitions  in  natural  history,  or  the 
knowledge  we  have  thereby  obtained  of  the 
various  governments  that  exist. 

To  the  trade  in  furs  we  are  indebted  for  all 
the  information  we  have  of  the  Hordes  that 
acknowledge  the  Rufsian  sway,  and  to  the 
same  source  an  acquaintance  with  millions  of 
Chinese.  A  desire  to  participate  in  the  trade 
of  Tibet,  has  brought  us  acquainted  with  the 
religion  of  the  grand  Lama,  and  the  constitution 
of  the  Birman  empire,  whose  sovereign  is  said 
"  to  pofsefs  more  books  than  any  other 
crowned  head  from  the  Danube  to  China  *." 

— 

*  Symcs, 
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To  what  do  we  owe  the  proud  station 
which  this  country  now  holds  in  the  history  of 
the  literary  world,  but  to  the  political  conse- 
quence we  have  acquired  by  our  maritime 
affairs.  In  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  so 
little  were  the  people  of  this  country  ac- 
quainted with  the  principles  of  ship-building, 
that  all  our  large  ships  were  built  by 
foreigners^ *  and  purchased  of  them..  And  it 
was  not  till  we  had  that  enlightened  monarch 
on  the  throne,  that  government  afsisted  private 
individoals  for  the  extension  of  commerce. 

It  is  true  that  a  spirit  of  commerce  as  well  as 
literature  began  to  re-appear  all  over  Europe, 
in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  and 
this  was  the  aera  of  the  discovery  of  the 
magnet,  but  it  was  not  till  a  century  later 
that  its  application  to  navigation  was  adopted  ; 
and  had  not  commercial  enterprise  been 
united  with  an  ardent  thirst  after  knowledge, 
this  valuable  discovery  would  not  have  been 
usefully  employed. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  every  other  branch 
of  literature  y  for  although  the  genius  of  a  few 
great  men  broke  through  the  mist  of  igno- 
rance,  it  was  not  till  after  this  period  that 
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learning  and  commerce  were  generally  diffused 
through  this  country. 

Thu«  we  see  from  the  history  of  the  world, 
in  all  ages,  that  commerce  and  literature  ha?e 
always  gone  hand  in  hand. 

Much  as  the  nation  may  boast  of  the  leaniing 
of  ]ndi?iduals,  in  her  two  Universities,  I 
believe  it  is  acknowledged  that  some  of  our 
trading  towns  have  done  more  in  the  last  fifty 
years  toward  the  encouragement  of  literature, 
and  the  propagation  of  the  arts,  than  both 
those  ancient  seats  of  learning^. 

But  the  principle  has  its  foundation  in 
human  nature ;  the  mind  of  man  is  thrown 
into  a  state  of  the  greatest  exertion,  by  the 
stimulus  of  rivalry  and  bustle.  Do  we  not 
always  observe  that  those  who  have  the  roost 
private  concerns  do  the  most  for  the  public, 
and  that  those  whose  independency  of  situalioo 
makes  life  almost  irksome  for  want  of  employ, 
scarcely  ever  engage  in  the  discharge  of  public 
businefs  ;  nay,  I  believe  that  every  man  who 
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accustoms  himself  to  the  full  and  due  em- 
ployment of  life,  always  feels  that  the  more 
he  has  to  do,  the  more  his  mind  is  alert  and 
capable  of  businefs ;  and  that  the  truest  satis- 
faction results  from  industry.  Happinefs  has 
been  defined  the  enjoyment  of  health  in  body 
and  mind,  but  health  can  only  be  preserved 
by  an  ordinate  and  duly  adjusted  application 
of  the  proper  agents  on  each  excitable  part  of 
the  system :  thus  when  the  body  is  stimulated 
into  muscular  exertion,  we  feel  and  enjoy  the 
pleasure  of  existence ;  but  in  the  exercise  of 
the  body  we  enjoy  only  half  of  what  we  are 
capable.  When  the  mind  is  stimulated  to 
the  employment  of  its  faculties  in  acquiring 
learning,  or  in  the  application  of  that  know- 
ledge to  useful  and  profitable  purposes,  we 
feel  a  pleasure  which  man  considers  as  pe- 
culiar to  his  species ;  and  when  these  dif- 
ferent agents  are  exactly  balanced  in  their 
operations,  we  feel  true  rational  enjoyment ; 
thus  labour  and  study  mutually  afsist  each 
other  in  promoting  happinefs  ;  and  thus  litera- 
ture, or  rather  the  desire  to  know  what  others 
have  done  and  thought,  naturally  connects 
itself  with  the  spirit  of  commercial  enter- 
prise. 
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I  am  very  Well  aware  that  the  modern 
philosopher  who  looks  with  such  eagemefs 
to  the  future  amelioration  of  mankind,  and 
who  flatters  himself  were  all  his  principles 
universally  acted  upon,  that  the  world  would 
be  perfect,  ridicules  the  spirit  of  trade,  and 
considers  its  prosecution,  however  succefsful, 
as  destructive  of  every  principle  of  virtue, 
as  tending  in  the  greatest  degree  to  debase 
the  human  mind,  and  to  unfit  us  ibr  the  true 
enjoyment  of  life;  but  why  are  we  to  be 
governed  by  the  opinion  of  a  man,  who  shut 
up  in  his  study,  sees  at  a  distance^  through 
a  tinted  medium,  the  man  of  bu^inefs  eojoy- 
ing  in  ease  and  plenty  his  well  earned  houn 
of  relaxation. 

Where  do  we  find  generosity  and  bene- 
volerxe  more  conspicuously  pourtrayed  than 
in  the  character  of  the  true  English  mer- 
cliant  ?  Look  to  some  of  our  noblest  institu- 
tions, whether  for  the  relief  of  the  sick,  the 
decent  maintenance  of  old  age,  or  in  rewards 
for  those  who  bravely  defend  their  country, 
aiKt  we  shall  find,  that  it  is  to  the  succefsful 
n.an  of  businefs  that  they  chiefly  owe  their 
origin  and  support  ? 
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That  commerce  when  accompanied  with 
literature  does  not  debase  the  national  cha- 
racter, take  but  a  view  of  the  rival  states  of 
Athens  and  of  Sparta ;  to  him  who  prefers 
the  savage  liberty  and  black  broth  of  the  lat- 
ter, to  all  the  elegancies  and  refined  pleasures 
of  the  former,  I  can  only  say  I  envy  him  not 
his  taste. 

To  their  iiitercourse  with  the  world,  by 
means  of  trade,  did  the  Athenians  owe  that 
superiority  so  universally  acknowledged,  for 
nothing  tends  so  much  as  trade  to  the  circula- 
tion of  industry,  wealth,  and  happinefs  through 
a  whole  people;  it  becornes  a  common  tye 
to  connect  the  distant  parts  of  the  most  ex- 
tended empire,  and  like  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  in  the  natural  body,  conveys  life,  health, 
and  warmth  over  the  political. 

To  her  commerce  did  Athens  owe  that 
superiority  which  her  polished  inhabitants 
manifested  over  those  of  Sparta  *. 

There  are  men  of  businefs  who,  by  great 
natural  talent  and  dint  of  industry,  have  ac- 


*  Rollin. 
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quired,  without  any  kaming,  princely  fortunes, 
and  who  are  heard  to  deride  letters,  and  to 
consider  the  time  employed  in  study  as  wasted, 
but  **  knowledge  is  light,  and  the  more  a  man 
*^  has  of  it,  the  better  he  will  see  his  way 
"  through  the  world." — In  the  opinion  of 
Addison,  *^  a  man  that  has  spent  his  yoaA  m 
learning,  will  discharge  his  businefs  as  a  mer- 
chant with  more  honesty  than  one  that  is 
ignorant,  because  he  has  been  used  to  find  in 
his  books  virtue  extolled,  and  vice  stigma- 
tized— there  will  be  at  least  this  advantage  in 
a  liberal  education,  his  prosperity  will  sit  more 
gracefully  upon  him*." 

Johnson  has  said, "  that  learning  is  the  result 
of  leisure  f,"  and  seems  to  infer  that  study  and 
businefs  are  incompatible. 

Learning  considered  only  as  a  science  to 
be  enjoyed  solely  as  a  personal  acquirement, 
or  pursued  merely  for  the  pleasure  and  repu- 
tation it  affords,  can  alone  be  attained  to  effect 
by  leisure  :  the  mind,  like  the  body,  must  be 
constantly  excited  by  an  increase  of  stimulus; 
he  who  wishes  to  derive  all  his  enjoyments 

•  Spectator.  f  Rambler. 
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from  learning,  must  be  able  to  exhibit  proofs 
of  acquirements  superior  to  those  with  whom 
he  afsociatesy  and  this  certainly  requires  leisure, 
and  an  absolute  devotion  to  the  object ;  but 
how  few  are  there  who  can  derive  happinefs 
from  such  a  source ;  and  after  all,  this  is  but 
too  often  a  mere  selfish  pleasure — ^nay,  there  is 
something;  of  vice  in  the  indulgence  of  our 
taste  for  literature  without  a  useful  object; 
the  man  who  studies  for  his  amusement  and 
neglects  to  employ  his  acquirements,  resem- 
bles him  who  privately  indulges  any  of  his 
pafsions  for  his  individual  sensual  gratification; 
but  the  learning  acquired  by  the  active  and 
inquiring  man  of  busineis,  becomes  in  his 
hands  a  useful  art,  a  virtue,  and  is  made  con- 
ducive not  only  to  his  own  and  family's  hap- 
pine&  and  comfort,  but  to  the  general  good 
of  society ;  not  merely  hugged  in  selfish  luxury, 
as  by  the  recluse,  but  freely  communicated  to 
all  his  connections. 

There  is  yet  another  good  that  will  result 
from  the  consideration  that  commerce  and 
literature  are  not  incompatible,  and  that  is  an 
improvement  in  the  plan  of  education  for  the 
rising  generation,  whose  local  situation  and 
circumstances  may  adapt  them  for  trade.     It 
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has  been  too  long  the  general  opinion^  if  a 
youth  showed  extraordinary  tsileAts,  or  ascend- 
ed  with  any  uncommon  celerity  the  first  steps 
to  literature,  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  destine 
such  abilities,  or  so  much  genius,  to  trade;  to 
one  of  the  learned  profefsions  he  ought  to  be 
devoted  :  thus  inferring  that  the  cultivation  of 
such  abilities,  and  so  much  genius,  would  be 
thrown  away  in  becoming  a  merchant — but  is 
not  *^  happinefs  our  being's  end  and  aim,'* 
and  is  not  the  succefsful  employment  of  our 
abilities  neccfsary  to  true  happinefs?  why 
then  destine  one  half  of  the  brightest  of  our 
children  to  certain  misery,  for  not  one  half* 
of  those  who  are  educated  for  profefsions  are 
capable  of  finding  support  from  the  pofsefsion 
of  the  greatest  talents.  If  then  we  act  upon 
such  principles  as  these,  shall  we  not  be  justly 
chnrireable  with  the  future  miserv  of  ourchil- 
dren  ;  and  truly  ir.ivorable  irdeed  is  the  pro- 
lofsiunal  man,  wh^^  wi-hcs,  but  has  r.rt  the 
opportunity  c)t  empIo\inc:  his  tclonts  and  ac- 
quirements to  the  great  cr.d  of  lire  ! 

Let  us  tl.Cii  determine  bvcverv  effiTt  in  cur 
pov.  vT,  to  kcvp  alive  the  spirit  of  inijuivy  . — 


*  \'iJe  Dr.  Srriti.'*  Wta  th  it  Xatiors. 
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» 

let  u^  combine  the  best  abilities  with  the 
best  means  of  education  in  our  sons  who  are 
destined  for  f|a.de,  and  we  shall  live  to  see 
every  trading  and  manufacturing  town  become 
the  pride  and  boast  of  our  country ;  for  com- 
merce and  literature  are  not  incompatible,  and 
when  united,  are  capable  of  affording  the 
greatest  sum  of  human  happinefs. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


AFTER  what  the  Editor  has  said  in  the  Preface  to 
the  first  Volume  of  these  Efsays,  it  will  be  almost  su- 
perfluous to  repeat  that  he  will  not  consider  himself  at 
injured,  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  highly  honoured  by 
the  insertion  of  any  of  the  original  papers  of  this  collec- 
tion, in  the  different  publications  appropriated  to  Agri- 
cultural concerns.  A  difsemination  of  that  kind  will 
prove  very  useful  to  those  persons  who  cannot  con- 
veniently become  purchasers  of  expensive  publicationS| 

and  who^  perhaps,  stand  most  in  need  of  such  informa* 
tion- 
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lo  two  Volamefy  quarto,  price  Three  Guineef,  in 
Boards,  and  omBmented  wiUi  original  Enfravingt  of 
all  the  Forest  Trees,  the  third  Edition,  revised, 
corrected,  and  considerably  enlarged,  of 

EVELYN'S  SYLVA;  or,  a  DISCOURSE  of  FOREST 
TREES;  to  which  is  added,  the  TERRA;  a  FHILO* 
50PHICAL  DISCOURSE  of  EARTH.   With  NOTES. 

By  A.  HUNTER,  M.D.  F.R.S.  L.  &  E. 

Printed  for  the  Author,  and  sold  by  J.  Mawman, 
Poultry;  Cadell»  jun.  and  Davies,  Strand;  and  B.  and  J. 
While,  Fleet-street^  London:  Wilson  and  Speace, 
J.  Todd,  Sotheran  and  Son,  and  J.  Wobtenhdme,  Yerk: 
A.  Constable,  Edinburgh :  and  J.  Archer,  DuUiiu 


ADrBRTisBimrT.— Having  had  the  satisfiution  to  see 
three  Editions  of  this  Woik  called  for,  during  a  period  of 
twenty-four  years,  and  as  this  will  be  the  last  to  which  I 
can  expect  to  put  my  hand,  I  have  only  lo  exprefs  my 
warmest  acknowledgments  for  the  favourable  reception 
that  my  endeavours  have  met  with. 

A.  HUNTER. 
York,  March  2i|  1804. 
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HlgbOampir,  York. 
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